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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE ON IRISH DAY MAILS. 


PEOPOSED ACCELERATION OF DAY MAILS 

AND 

ALTERATION OF THE TIME OF DEPARTURE. 


FIRST DAY. 


Tuesday , 14 th December , 1897. 


A meeting of the Committee appointed to hold an Inquiry into this subject was held this day at the 
Offices of the Board of Works, Custom House, Dublin. 


Mr. P. O’Brien, m.p. 

Mr. T. E. Sifton (Post Office). 


present : 

Mr. Thomas Robertson ( Chairman Board of Works), presiding. 

Mr. T. L. Heath (Treasury), and 

Mr. H. Higgs, ( Secretary ). 


Mr. Edward Watson (City of Dublin Steam 

1. (Chairman.) Mr. Watson, you have, I presume, 
seen the programme which has been presented with refe- 
rence to tlie proposed alteration in the time of departure of 
the day mail trains, one of the paragraphs in which sug- 
gests that the trains should start at a later hour in the 
morning, and it is stated that if the train left at a later 
hour for Inland, the presumption is there would be 
an increase of the traffic coming to the City of Dublin 
Company’s steamers ; and in paragraph No. 5 it is sug- 
gested that if the proposed acceleration should involve an 
increased expense, a proportion of such increased expense 
should be borne by the City of Dublin Company in con- 
sideration of such 'increase of traffic. That is one of the 
matters to which I desire to call your attention? — Well, 
sir, in tlie first place, wc hare to contribute £2,000 a year 
out of our subsidy. We thought it a great hardship to be 
obliged to contribute anything, inasmuch as the Treasury 
cut down the amount of our subsidy to the lowest figure 
they could. However, wo have, by tlie terms of our con- 
tract. to give the Post Office £2,000 a year, and that being 
settled, we do not think tlmt our Company should ho 
aslced to do more. In making our reduced offer, we 
stated that we did so in the expectation that the passenger 
traffic would be developed by the alteration in the service, 
and that, of course, sucii development would result in an 
increase to us. 

2. Are we to understand that, in mnking tlie proposal 
you did, you anticipated that there would be such an 
arrangement, as to the times of departure and arrival of 
the trains, as has been suggested? — Yes ; in fact I have 
no hesitation in saying that we would not have made the 
offer of the reduction in our charge, only that we were 
satisfied that the public would get the benefit of the altera- 
tion, and that it would result in a substantial increase of 
the traffic. 

3. Is there any arrangement whereby you would sug- 
gest that there would be an increase in tlie traffic — putting 
aside the alteration in the hours of departure and arrival 
of the mail -trains — and not questioning fur the moment 
your contention that tlio anticipation of an in- 
crease of traffic was an element in your bargain 
with the Pcis£ Office — is there any other way that 
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yon can suggest to open up tlie traffic between u Devisor. 
Ireland and England more than now, in the way — — 
of reduced fares, interchange of tickets, or otherwise i — 

Well, os to the question of reduced fares, 1 think re- 
duced fares have a great deal to do with it. The fares 
have been reduced to a certain extent, and we are urging 
a further reduction. I tliink a further reduction of fares 
on two of the principal lines would do a great deal in in- 
creasing the traffic. What tlie public chiefly wanted was 
a short Channel passage, and that they have now. The 
new steamers, which have reduced the sea passage prac- 
tically to 2ji hours, must have tlie effect of inducing many 
people to cross from England to Ireland who would not 
otherwise do so. 

4. And vice versa 1 — Yes, of course. 

5. With regard to interchange of tickets, I believe you 
exchange your tickets with the Loudon and Nortli- 
W estem Company 1 — W e do ; but I should mention, with 
regard to that, that there has been a correspondence going 
on between our company and the London and North- 
Western. I hope — indeed, I have every expectation — 
tlmt it will result satisfactorily ; and I shall do my best to 
have it set right. For tlie last 15 years we have' been in 
the habit, for the public convenience, of interchanging 
tickets with the London and North-Western Company, 
and they with us ; but about four months ago they gave 
ua notice that it was their intention to discontinue it Wo 
have distinctly informed them that wo will not agree, on 
our part, to any such alteration. There is anonuer matter 
I wish to mention. The fares between England and Ire- 
land have been reduced by the two routes, but it is a 
very anomalous state of things that, if a passenger comes 
by the mail route, and wants to go to Belfast or Cork, lie 
is charged more for his journey in Ireland because he 
travels by the mail than if he came by the North Wall 
route. The London and North-Western Company say it 
is not their fault, that it is the fault of the Irish railway 
companies ; but I say the London and North-Western 
Company are strong enough, if they used their influence, 
to make the Irish companies put tlieir fares upen a proper 
footing. At the present moment if a man wants to travel 
to Cork or Belfast he lias to pay more for tlx Irish por- 
tion of his journey if he travels by the mail route. 
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COMMITTEE OX IRISH DAY MAILS: 


6. (Mr. O'Brien.) Do I understand you to say that if a 
' . rnrlr mh. Dublin he gets an 


at P«r StaTiJ* to Cork beg£ .n 

— .. advantage, as regards urn Irish portion of the journ , y 20Andtlie London and North-Western do the same? 
'• bv the exnress route?— Yes; I should state « 


19. You do give special rates for soldiers? — Yes, we 
carry soldiers at specially low rates by our direct cargo 


4 Dec. is o., ^ the express route?— Yes 


travelling uy me . * — t . - t , . — xes. 

that a passenger lias a remedy for that in lus uwn^ 21. The fares for ordinary passengeni by your boats ai 


He can cross by the mail boat if he pleases, 

the interchange of tickets, but if we were to consmi w {^ e by second cabin, which is an excellent cabin, is 7s. 
alter the present system of interchange of ticKera ^ Tho London and North-Western charge 5s. for deck 
would deprive the public of the remedy t e. an( \ steerage in the express boats. In my opinion we 

give better accommodation for the money. I think our 


present.^ ^ aig B icttce in the fines nl the North 

will end the mail routes!— The fere from Eu.ton to 
North Will is 60s. 63. lirst class, 32s. 63. second class and 
□siirnn nn«l 90 q fid third class and saloon. Out boat fare 
is 2s. ’more, hot cinss, than the *" orth ,™ i “ witS 
and Is. 6d. is added lor hdchjsfaj^KnM^" 


, perhaps, better value for 7s. than 


second class cabin i; 
theirs is for 6s. 

22. If you took off 2s. for third class passengers, what 
would be’ the result ! — Our second class cabin might be 
inconveniently crowded with a class of people that would 
probably drive away our regular traffic. I may observe 


and IS. Od. lb aauw prouauij unve away uui leguiur triune, i may ouaeno 

Row and Kingstown, making 3s. 6il. din erence in t t |, at it is a mistake to think that the two routes are alto- 

doss fare from Euston. The second anil third c. , * ..etker competitive routes. T think there is u class of 

able in the mail second cabin, are the same as tn traffic coming bv Kingstown that would not come by tin 

spending North Wall second and third class. But it Wall . • 

1 when a passenger wants to go to the intern- of Tre- 


land'that' I ^a v the arrangements work unfairly as regards 
the mail route. There is no objection as regards two of 
the lines— the Midland Great Western and tne Dublin 
Wicklow and Wexford. Tin.se two companies have fallen 
in with the new fares, but the Great Northern Company 
and the Great Southern and Western have, up to tho 
present, refused to do so. 


(Chairman.) You don't say that the Great Northern 
Company hiyo refusal !— Va Tie fare, tat dust from 


Euston to Belfast by the express route is 55s.. second class 
and saloon 42s. 6d. By the mad route the hrst class faro 
is 61s.. and t he second class 47s. 

9. What about the third class?— They do not take third 
class passengers l.y the mail : a iiassenger can travel third 
class by through ticket via North M all, but not na Kmgs- 


ii Euston to Belfast 


10. What is the third class fare fr. 
via North Wall ! — £I7s. 6d. 

11. And to Dublin, wliat is the fare 1—Tlie third class 
fare from Euston to Dublin is £1 4s., so that they charge 
him r.nlv 3s. fid. for the journey from Dublin to Belfast. 


22*. Do you consider this is in the interest of the de- 
velopment of the country I — I say the action of the two 
railway companies referred to is unpatriotic and injurious. 

23. If the proposed alteration were made in the rime 
of the day mail train, do yon think the result would be 
an increased traffic by it ?— I do. I think it would induce 
a larger number of persons to come to Ireland. I do not 
speak of business persons, but of tourists. My experi- 
ence is that business people travel late, but that tourists, 
unless they get comfortable transit, won’t come at alL 
Tourists, as a rule, prefer day to night traffic, and if they 
hud a good day route to Ireland more people would come. 
People who travel for pleasure prefer travelling by day to 
travelling by night. 

24. Do you think the proposed change would make any 
practical difference as regards the arrival of letters in Dub- 
lin. Take the case of your own letters coming to your 
office, at what time do they now reach you ? — At about half 
past eight in the morning. 

25. My question had reference to the evening letters ; 
at what time do you get them in the evening? — About 
seveno’clock ; in fact, they never reach my office till 


omplain of the anomaly of the charge made after I have left-, although I often remain till pretty late, 
icy between Dublin and Belfast by the mail A nevw g 0 t my letters before leaving. 


12. Y _ 

for the journey between Dublin and Belfast by the niail A never get my letters before leaving, 
as compared with that made by the other route? Yes ; 26. I suppose wc may fairly assume that Lie time they 

the reason given is that those two companies, the Great are delivered in Dublin’is past office hours? — Unquestion- 
Northern and the Great Southern and Western, say they u ),i v . 

ought to got a larger portion out of the mail rates. Accord- 27. So that if they came an hour or two later it would 
ixig to the division which was made ninny years ago, the mate no difference? — No. 

fares were divided -pro rata, and the result at that time 28. People would get them on arrival at their office in 
was that the City of Dublin Company were receiving moie (lie morning in both coses? — Yes ; I may say, as far as 

than their locals, and, when these were reduced, consider- business letters are concerned the day mail from London 

ably more. The London and North-Western Company i3 practically no use. Private correspondence, of course, 
said that this was not fair, and asked us to take our arrives in nmp’.e time; but as far ns business letters are 

locals, which we thought was reasonable, and assented. concerned, I am bound to say that people do not get their 

The result has been that the London and North- \\ estern letters anv sooner than before the acceleration, 

have since received the pro rata division we fomerly re- 29. (Mr. O'Brien.) Your steamers save half an hour 

ceiveil, and pay our locals out of it. retaining the in the time of transit from Holyhead ? — Yes. 

difference. We contend that we should not now get less 30 ■\vj u . re does the half hour go to? Who gets the 

than our locals, but these two Irish companies, the Great benefit of it? — Nobody that I know of derives any beuefit 

Noitliern mid the Groat Southern anil Western, insist f ro|n fhjg half-hour. 

that they should get more in the new division than 31. Does the early arrival of the letters accommodate 
they would receive out of the express fares if divided the Belfast mail? — No; I believe the 5.30 p.iu. only takes 
pro rata. ... the Ardrossan mail ; there is no delivery at Belfast. 

13. You think there should be a pro rata division?— 32. They do not get the letters any earlier? — They get 
We think the same principle should be adopted with both the English newspapers. 

mail and express fare rales. We stated that we would 53, Xn your opinion might time be saved on the journey 
leave the division of the rates, as far as we were concerned, between Euston and Holyhead? — Certainly ; I would say 
to arbitration, or the Railway Commissioners. there would be no practical difficulty in doing it. 

14. You are willing to leave it to arbitration? — Yes. 34. (Chairman.) Could any saving of time be effected at 

15. Would you be willing to a pm rata division of your Holyhead, as between the arrival of the train and the de- 
locals? — Yes, certainly. We say it is not fair that the parture of the steamer? — Well, I don't believe there is 


reduction should fall so much on us, but if the arbitrator 
says that we should take less than our present locals we 
shall be willing to do so. Wo get at present 10s. on first 
class and 7s. on second class. 

16. No matter where the passenger is going? — No 
matter where he is going. Then, with regard to return 


any time lost. W e are under a very onerous contract, and 
a penalty if there is any delay, and are therefore most 
anxious to do the work as expeuitiously as we can. 

35. How long docs it take at Kingstown to effect the 
exchange? Could any saving of time be effected there? 

-I do not think so. It is done as expeditiously ns v 


fares, up to the 1st May last our return locals have been possibly can. If the train arrives at Holyhead to the 
a faro and a linlf, and we now accept that amount in minute at 1.20, the Inst bag is due to be in the twin at 
division, and wish tho London anil North-Western to Kingstown at forty minutes past four. (Dublin time.) 


make the through return tickets a fare and a half, but 
they have made them a fare and two-thirds. 

17. Your local is greater than the London and North 
W estern 1 — Our first class is more ; our second is less. 

18. What about third class ? — We have no third class by 
the mail boats. On the whole, there would be a diffi- 
culty in having it, considering the character of our traffic. 
The class of people who travel second class in our boats 
would be scared away if they wore ' " 
harvest men, &c. 


36. You think the arrangement for interchange of tickets 
with the London and Noith-Westeru can be carried 
through ? — Yes ; I feel, in the interests of the public, yre 
ate bound to see it carried tlnough. If the London and 
North-Western refuse, we will not acquiesce in the refusal. 
Of course, it would not be of so much intei e-'t to us if the 
fares were set right with the Great Southern and Western 
and Great Northern Companies ; but we shall not be 
the same cabin na parties to depriving the public of the benefit and con- 
venience of interchanging tickets. I may mention that 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


when tlio London and North-Western Company wrote to 
mo that tliev intended to discontinue the arrangement, I 
gave them distinct; notice that the interchange of tickets, 
os far as we were concerned, would go on. Of course, if Itun 
wrong, we shall lose money. I am at the present lime honour- 
ing the London and North-Western tickets. I aiu running 
that risk. We Lave got nothing since September tor 
earn ing passengers on Loudon and North-Western tickets. 
I hare no doubt the matter will be satisfactorily settled; 
but we hare carried London and North-Western passen- 
gers since the 1st .September, and got nothing for doing it. 

37. (Jf r. .$ 'if ton.) Do they refuse to recognise your 
tickets ? — They said they would refuse to recognise them. 
I replied that that was their own affair. As u matter of 
fact, they ask passengers holding our tickets to pay their 
fares on the London and North-Western boats, but if they 
refuse to do it they let them pass. It seems rather absurd. 

38. (Chairman.) Is there any other matter that you 
wish to mention? — Well, I hare been looking at the pro- 
posed time table which you placed before me, and I see 
the time of departure arranged is 8.30. That is the de- 
parture hour which seems most suitable ; it was an hour 
originally contemplated. It appears to me tliat a departure 
from Eustun at 8.30 in the morning would give a better 
result than 7.30. The departure used to be at 7.30, until 
it was changed to 7.15. In my opinion 8.30 would be a 
better time. 

39. Do you remember what was the reason of the 
change ? — My recollection is that the hour was changed in 
order to make a connection with the Scotch mails. 

40. (Mr. Si f ton.) No, it was before thnt? — Well, at 
all events, there is no difficulty now in connecting with the 
Scotch trains ; when the change was made there was no 
5.15 Scotch train from Euston. They have now two 
through Scotch trains, at 5.15 and 10. It was contem- 
plated some vents ago that the hour of departure of the 
down day Irish mail should bo 8.30. 

41. You soy 8.30 was the time suggested Rome years 
ago? — Yes, and I think that would be a better hour than 
the present. 

42. (31 r. Si f ton.) There was nn understanding, I 
think, that if the departure was altered to 8.30 a.m., the 
railway company would consent to a reduction of £10,000 
3 year? — Well, that goes to show that the London and 
North-Western ought to be willing now to accept the 
alteration. I think they would make money by it. 

43. (Chairman.) As the mail runs now, have you ever 
been detained for any time at Holyhead, waiting for the 
arrival of the train? — Yes, frequently. 

44. You refer to the day mail ? — Yes. That is one of 
our complaints. We feel strongly about it. We are put 
to very considerable expense by the delay. Every half- 
hour wc are kept waiting at Holyhead means so many 
tons of coal. We have to keep steam up. and we lose 
money bv being d elayed. 

45. What is the delay caused by? — That I cannot 
ixplain. The down day mail keeps much better time. 

46. I am very much interested in that last remark of 
yours, as to the gain which would accrue to the London 
and North -We --tern Company by the alteration of the 
train to a later hour. It furnishes us with an argument to 
go on, in order to get the London and North-Western 
Company to do what they are asked in this case. If there 
will be air improvement in their traffic by the train leaving 
London at a later hour, that ought to form an important 
consideration in dealing with them ? — Yes. I wish to say 
again that I do not look upon the two sen-ices — the North 
Wall and Kingstown services — as competitive. I think, 
in fact, that there ought to be the two sen-ices ; and I 
have not tlie least wish to restrain them in any way from 
improving the North Wall service in any way they consider 
desirable. If they wish to put on better boats, we shall 
not have the least objection. All we want is to get equnl 
terms for our traffic. If we get that we should not expect 
more. 

47. (Mr. O'Brien.) Would you have any objection to 
the London and North-Western boats going to Kingstown i 
— They can go to Kingstown if they like. 

48. (Chairman.) Is there accommodation for them at 
Kingstown 7 — 'Not unless you moke a pier for them. The 
London and North-Western Company’s boata have power 
to go to Kingstown since 1848. 

49. Didn’t they compete with you for the contract for 
the mails to Kingstown for some time? — No. 

50. They did rot propose to go to Kingstown? — No. 
They did put in a tender for the contract for the mails, 
but they were to run them to the North Wall. 

51. They did not propose to make the service to Kings- 
town? — No. On the last occasion they did not tender 
at all. 
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52. I hope they were not intimidated by the City of j/ r . n. 
Dublin Company I — No. We put in our tender, and, it H*afr»/i. 
being the only tender, we were under the impression that 14 otc.isDr 
it might be accepted ; but instead of that, we were cut — ■ — 
down to the last farthing. With regard to the London 

and North-Western express trains I wish to suy I do not 
find fault with their night train. I think it is a convenient 
thing for the public; the only tiling I object to is, I do 
not think the mail train should be delayed on account of 
that night train, as it has been. 

53. (Mr. Sif ton.) With, reference to the £2,000 a year 
rebate in your present contract, to which you have* re- 
ferred, I wish to ask you was it not the case that, under 
the former contract-, one-half of the traffic receipts in 
excess of £35,000 was to be paid to the Post Office, because 
the company, by the mail subsidy of £85,900, had been 
mode quite safe, provided they received £35,000 from 
the public for the ordinary traffic, and therefore the 
Government, having secured the position of the company, 
were to share in any excess of the traffic over £35,000 1 — I 
do not think so. The contract of 1860 was a j oint contract. 

There were three panties to the contract — the London and 
North-Western, the City of Dublin, and the Chester and 
Holyhead Companies. The London and North-Western 
and the City of Dublin were joint sea contractors. The 
idea when that contract was made was that the London 
and North-Western being joint sea contractors, it would 
be their interest to do their best to develop the sea traffic. 

That is quite altered now. 

54. Wily do you say that tlie fact of the London and 
North-Western Company being in the first instance joint 
contractors for tlie sea service makes any difference in 
the principle of dividing the excess receipts i — Because 
it was their interest to develop the sea route. 

55. But how does the cessation of tlie joint contract 
affect the principle of the Government having a share in 
the excess receipts ? — If all the traffic passed by the mail 
boats the excess would be considerable. When it was 
divided, the excess would be comparatively small. 

56. You say the London and North-Western were joint 
sea contractors. Were they interested in the sea route? 

They were ; tliat was the original intention, but it was 
subsequently altered. 

57. Were they interested in tlie returns of tlie sea 
route ? — They were. 

58- la 1863 did they receive a portion of the sea pay- 
ment? — No; because there was a private arrangement 
between the two companies, under which the City of 
" ns perform the sea service. 

59. Was not the £2,000 a year which tlie City of Dublin 
Company have agreed to pay based on the same prin- 
ciple, tliat by the subsidy which tlie Government weTe 
giving, they were giving tlie company an assured return 
un their capital expenditure l—l do not thnik so. W e 
agreed to pay the £2,000 a year, because it was the bsst 
terms we could get ; but when we agreed to it, we did so 
because we expected tliat the traffic would be developed 
and increased to a substantial extent. We ran a fcremen- 
uous risk in doing it; and I felt it was rather hard that 
n e should be asked to do it. I always felt that it was 
hard upon us to be asked to pay that £2,000 a year. There 
was nothing about it in the Boat Office specification, on 
which our tender mis based, and I was quite taken by 
surprise when the Postinuster-General said he would 
require a s h are of the traffic receipts. Of course, haring 
agreed to it, we must not now complain. If our receipts 
are less than £35,000 a year the Post Office does not suffer. 

On the other hand, it they should be in excess of the 
£35.000, then we have the benefit. I think it is a great 
hardship that any part of the passenger receipts should 
go to the Government. 

60. Under the former contract you had to share tlie 
excess of the receipts if they exceeded £35,000 ?— Yes. 

W e felt, and still feel, it harct that we are the only com- 
pany that have to do it. Of course, a bargain is a bargain, 
and having agreed to it, we have no right to complain. 

We are satisfied to abide by it. 

61. You think it would be advantageous if the mail 
train left Euston at 8.30 instead of at 7.15 ? — I think it 
would. 

62. You think it would result in an increase of the pas- 
senger traffic ? — I think so ; but I wish to state that, at 
the time we entered into the contract, it was my opinion, 
knowing the interest the Irish members took in the 
question of the mails, that such a change would probably 
be the result, for the public convenience. 

63. There was nothing in your proposal with reference 

to nn incrcaso in the passonger traffic being expected - • 

Pardon me, you will find we expressly said that we mads 

A 3 
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Mr. B. the offer on the understanding that the traffic would he 
Wotron. substantially developed by the new boats. 

14 Dec. 1697. 64. But without any reference to a change of houra? — 

No. 

66. There was no reference made to any probability of 
a change? — No ; but we thought the hours would 
naturally be altered ; ami, as a matter of fact, there lias 
already been an alteration in the time the night mail 
leaves London, and in the day train from this side. 

66. In your opinion there is no doubt that if a later 
hour, such as 8.30, were substituted for 7.15, ns the time 
of departure of the Euston day mail, an increase of traffic 
would result ? — Yes, I wish to say however we ere liable 
to a loss of traffic at the present moment ; the London 
and North-Western night train may be drawing traffic from 
our mail boats ; and there is also the Lame and Stranraer 
route, which is subsidised. 

67. (Mr. O'Brien.) That route is subsidised? — Yes. 
There is a lnrge subsidy for it ; larger in proportion than 
ours. Thev get- much more in proportion to the service 
performed than we do. 

68. If the time of departure of the day mail from 
London were altered to 8.30, is there any probability that 
a proportion of the traffic would be drawn away from the 
London and North-Western heats?— That is a point on 
which I do not wish to offer an opinion. I do not think 
the London and North-Western Company have done at 
all badly since the alteration in the service. The feel- 
ing I have is that if the day service were made Inter, a 
class of traffic would come to Ireland that did not come 
before. 

69. Of course, that would benefit your company ? -Yes. 

70. (Chairman.) Will you give us your ideas as to an 
alteration in the time of departure of the steamer from 
Kingstown in the morning, corresponding with that in the 
time of departure from Euston? — I think there would be 


no difficulty in that either ; and that it would be desirable. 
In my opinion, the public would like to get a later hour 
for starting. 

71. Would there be any trains served from the south, 
supposing you left Kingstown half an hour or thirty-five 
minutes later? — Yes, I think some arrangements might bo 
made with the Great Northern and the Great Southern 
and Western, which are not now practicable, to take pas- 
sengers from Kildare, Drogheda, and other places, which 
cannot be done at present. 

72. By trains leaving in the morning ? — Yes. 

73. At present, passengers from those places have to 

go by the night boat, or else stay in Dublin a night? Yes ; 

I think if the time of departure was altered there would 
be no difficulty in making a connection. 

74. (Mr. O'Brien.) What would you say to making the 
hour of departure 9 o’olock at both ends? — Well. I think 
that would he too late. The travelling public like to get to 
their destination in good time. I think a 9 o’clock service 
would be too late. Besides, it would interfere with the 
other service. 

75. The London and North-Western boots and trains, 
starting at the hours they do, are convenient to the 
public? — Yes; passengers can breakfas. before leaving. 
I suppose they do draw away a certain amount of traffic 
in that way. Op the other hand, a passenger going by the 
mail gets in in time for dinner, which passengers by the 
North Wall donut Of course, they could dine in the boat 
or train, but as a rule I think they do not care for that. 

76. Suppose the one train started frem London for both 
routes, arriving at Holyhead, of course, at the same time 
how much difference would there be in the time of arrival ? 
— I think about half an hour, or more ; going alongside 
at Kingstown is so much handier than going up the river. 
It would save fully half an hour. 


SECOND DAY. 


Wednesday , 15 th December, 1807. 


PRESENT : 


Mr. Patrick O'Brien', m.p. 
Mr. T. E. Sifton. 


Mr. Thomas Robertson (Chairman). 

Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. H. Higgs (Secretary). 


Mr. Thomas Pim and Mr. John Mooney, attended on behalf of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce and 
gave evidence. 


Mr. T. P!m 77 - (Chairman.) Gentlemen, as you are aware, we are 
’ aim sitting on tliis moil question. We had a communication 
Mr- J - from the Chamber of Commerce asking whether we would 
take evidence from them, and we are very pleased to see 
if. Pec. i<07. you aud hear what you have to say on the subject. You 
are aware the remit to us is the acceleration of the mad 
in the morning from Euston for Ireland, and indirectly 
the acceleration of the up morning mail as well. But the 
train from London is looked upon as the more important 


aspeot of the question ; and we would like you, if you 
please, to give us your views as to whether the alteration 
of this morning mail from London would interfere with 
the present postal service, or, rather, injure the present 
postal service ; and then witli regard to the general ser- 
vice to Ireland in the way of developing the general traffic 
of the country. I think these are the points that we 
have before us specially, and if you can favour us with 
your views upon them we will be glad to hear you. 


Mr. Pm, Examined. 


Ur. T. Pim. Mr. Pim made the following statement : — The Oham- 
— ' ’ ber of Commerce have frequently put their views before 
the Treasury on tliis point. Their views are in no way 
changed. They feel all that has been stated as strongly 
now as they did formerly. The last suggestion made was 
that the train should leave London at 8.30 in the morning, 
and that it should ulso leave Kingstown at the Baine hour 
— half-past eight. They first of all believe that, seeing 
the large amount of money given to the London anil 
North-We stern Company, tie morning train ought to be 
quickened and run ;u tie same rate os the night train, 
and thus save half an hour. And with half an hour saved 
by the train and half an hour saved by the steamer, t hat 
would be one hour gained ; so that if they left ut 8.30 
instead of 7.1b they would be only 15 minutes Inter in 
Dublin ; and the Council of the Chamber of Commerce 
do not bei.o7e ihnt would be any advantage in connection 
with the letters being sent round at night. We get the 
letters at Monks town now at 6.30, and they did us ns well 
at eight o'clock. I cannot speak of Bath gar and that 


neighbourhood ; but if the train left at 8.30, and was 
quickened one hour, the letters would he delivered at 
practically the same hour in tlio evening as heretofore, 
and it would make no difference whatever, because there 
is no opportunity of replying until the morning mail of 
next day. Now, we feel exceedingly strongly that it is 
our duty towards Ireland to ask for this, because we feel 
and believe that it would be of much importance in de- 
veloping the passenger traffic. We never can get free 
from our minds the idea that the Government have 
pledged themselves by the Treasury Minute of ’56 or '7, 
by which they bound themselves to consider the develop- 
ment of tlio country as well as the question of parrying 
mails. It would bo of great importance to Ireland gener- 
ally, and with so backward a country as tliis — the most 
backward part of Europe— every facility that could be 
given to facilitate for the day passengers access between 
England and Irelmid would be of the greatest importance. 
Now, we understand that the London and North-Western 
Company did not throw any particular difficulties in the 
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■war of this ; but tliis is a matter that we do not know. 
-\VJ understand so, however, and we cannot see but that 
if that tain was kept back in the morning in the way 
we suggested it would facilitate getting letters from other 
part* oi England that do not now catch the morning train. 
There are places in the south-west of Eugland that 
da not get their letters in time for the morn* 
iny train, but if that train was three-quarters of an 
hour later at Chester it would be perfectly easy for these 
local trains to catch it, and that would be a great advan- 
tage to us. The Chamber of Commerce hare been 
looking into the question about the service of letters 
and the post-office facilities between Dublin and the 
south-west of England, and there appears to have been 
practically no change made in that for many years. Now 
wc are told that if that train was at a later hour fro*a 
Dublin it might not do so well for catching the junction 
lines all over England. But we cannot see that. We 
cannot believe but that that is a difficulty that might be 
overcome ; and we look upon it as we do in our own busi- 
ness, that asm every decade changes must be made, so the 
Post Office ought tu be kept up to the times to meet the 
requirements of the day, and they should not merely say, 
“ This has done very well for the past,” but “ We must do 
better for the future.” The great point is to get the day 
trains to leave their starting-point at a later hour, such as 
we put before you ; and that is for the benefit of the 
country generally quite as much as any benefit in connec- 
tion with our letters. Even if the distribution about 
Dublin is later, wc me willing to submit to it if we can 
get the trains from ljoth sides to start at a later hour. 
And you must now see, Mr. Robertson, that even if we 
get these trains n little later they would be quite in time 
for the night mails all over Ireland. If there is any ques- 
tion I can answer I shall be willing to do so, but I have 
put before you very much the Views of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and I would be glad that Mr. Mooney should 
speak. 

77*. (Chairman.) And with your usual clearness and 
conciseness ; now, you say the North-Western did not 
raise any objections to alterations. The position that 
they have taken up is something like this : They say, run 
a train at 8.30 if you like ; with regard to the up train, 
they don't say the same thing. But I take it you are 
more anxious to have a down train leaving late from 
London than a late train from Dublin, although you 
are anxious for both. You attach more importance to the 
train from London? — We do ; but wc have got half an 
hour for the Dublin train already, and from Kingstown 
the boat does not leave until 7.30. It used to leave at 
seven o'clock. 

78. Now, you say that a train that is in here later 
from London would catch all connections; hut would 
it catch the Great Northern, for Belfast? — I don't see why 
it should not he able to do so ; but is it not at all possible 
for the Great Northern to arrange to make their train 
six o'clock ? There is .mother tram at seven-thirty. 

79. That is very slow ; this other train gets to Belfast 
at nine. However, that V a matter of detail. 

80. (Mr. Sifton.) Mr. Pim, I think I understand that, 
any postal inconvenience that might arise from a later 
arrival of this day mail in Dublin you would gladly put 
up with for the advantage to passengers of the more con- 
venient departure from London and the quicker, service 
generally? — Certainly ; that is, I believe, the opinion oi 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

81. And you seem to think that the evening delivery 
in Dublin might be put back as it was before ?— Well, 
I really know so little about the Dublin evening delivery ; 
hut I can tell ymt how it is in Monkstown. I get tlu’ 
Times and evening English post at 6.30, and used to get 
it at eight o’clock, and eight did me just as well, because 


the letters can only be replied to by the morning mail. ntr.T.Pim. 
In the country district I don't think it would make any — — 

difference ; but Mr. Mooney could answer that much 18 Mec ' IS 87 ' 
better than I could. 

82. I reserve my question for him. In regard to the 
despatch from Kingstown being fixed at 8.30, that would 
involve, even with an acceleration of speed, a soraewiiat 
later arrival in London, and the pressure in the London 
office to get through the sorting work is now so great 
that any addition to it would add to the risk of the night 
mails being missed. Now, if with a despatch at 8.30 
some risk were run by Irish letters going to the Con- 
tinent, and if with a despatch of the mail earlier, say 
8.15, their inclusion was certain, would you be satisfied 
with a despatch at 8.15 a.m. 1 — We would, of course, 
have to be satisfied with a start at 8.16. We would 
consider it a great loss if our letters did not go forward ; 
it is of great importance. But as the Continental mails 
now leave at 9 o’clock p.m., this question does not arise. 

The Irish letters leaving at 8.30 a.m. would he quite in 
tune. 

83. Would you be satisfied with the scheme of Mr. 
Pindlater?— 01> I think we would he quite satisfied <o 
give up 15 minutes to help the Post Office in a natter of 
that sort, because we quite acknowledge the work that 
they have to do j we don't want to get anything unfair, 
but what will do well generally. 

84. (Mr. O’Brien.) You are aware that the Post Office 
are making a profit of £3,000,000 a year? — I am. 

85. And don’t you think mat they could accommodate 
everyone if they would only make better arrangements 
in London? — I think they should do their business irre- 
spective of profit and loss. 

86. Therefore, would not you think it a lame excuse 
for the Post Office to advance that they could not accom- 
modate the letters for a few minutes of time if they had 
three millions of money to spare 1 —. If anything could he 
done by extra expense I think the extra expense should 
ho used ; hut then there is a limit to all things, nnd wa 
don't want anything unreasonable. 

87. Now, with regard to the traveEing public ; would 
it not he more convenient for the Irish people travelling 
to know that the start was made not from Kingstown, 
but from Westland Row, at the same hour as from 
London. Would it not be better to have a general idea 
that the morning mail starts from Euston and from West- 
land Row at the same time? — That is the idea of the 
Chamber of Commerce if it is possible. If money will do 
it we think it ought to be done. 

88. You would not think of going later than eight 
thirty ? — No, I think that is late enough. 

89. Now I come to the question of the tourist traffic. 

Do you think it would facilitate tourist traffic from London 
if a later hour of departure were fixed for these trains ? — 

I am quite sure it would : that is, if the trains were fixed 
for departure later on. 

90. And thnt the convenience of the Irish travellers 
wonld be increased? — Yes. 

01. And the same thing would apply to passengers 
going np? — Certainly. 

92. And passeugers coming up from Euston would not 
be likely to use the mail service if they did not get it at 
a convenient time ? — No. 

B3. The only danger of inconveniencing the Irish mails 
is this particular train to Belfast. I menu that die mails 
coming in an hour later would not inconvenience any of 
the other Irish trains? — No. The Groat Southern and 
Western have put on a later train. 

94. But for the mail trains proper yon would not miss 
any of them if they came an hour and a-haif later?— No. 

For the mail train there is no danger to the letters. 


Mr. Mooney, Examined. 


94*. Mr. Mooney said : I cannot do more than corro- 
borate what Mr. Pim has said. He has stated very fully the 
views of the Chamber of Commerce; and so fur as the 
Chamber is concerned it is absolutely unanimous in its 
desire to have a later start from London aud Dublin. 
With regard to the delivery of the English letters, it 
simply amounts to this, that we get our English letters so 
much earlier than we used to get them, nnd our local 
or Irish letters Inter. We used to get in Pembroke dis- 
trict our letters at from n quarter past to half past eight 
o’clock — English and Irish- letters. When the change 
came we got our English letters at seven and our Dish 
letters at nine o'clock. It is the same now where I am 
residing in Rathmincs. So thnt this early delivery of 
English letters is not o; the slightest benefit. 1 tli.nk 
one of the chief considerations, indeed, the chief con- 
717. 


sideration, lies alongside the postal service — tlir.fc of the Mr. J. 
passenger service ; and there must be then the great ad- ' ""“' v 
vantage to the travelling public of being able to leave 
Dublin at a later hour. We all know the inconvenience 
of getting up in the winter morning. 

(Chairman.) That depends upon the time you are in 
heel. 

(Mr. Mooney.) It is not that so much as n disinclina- 
tion to get up, auil I have no doubt whatever that the 
more you increase the facilities to the public the more 
they will travel; and if yon give them facilities to get 
away at a reasonable hour they will be very much, more 
inclined to travel on pleasure than if they lmd to do a 
little penance before the travelling and pleasure begins. 

I think with Mr. Pim. I would he quite inclined to cv.-n- 
proraiae at 8.15 from Kingstown if we could not get 8.30 ; 
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Mr. J, 
Mooney. 
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but it is the universal feeling of the travelling public that 
the latter hour would be a decided advantage. I don't 
know that I can give you any further evidence ; but the 
thing is to us so patent that it does not seem as if it bore 
argument at all. 

(Mr. Pirn.) Beyond doubt, Mr. Chairman, the London 
and North Western say, Well, run any tram you like, 
but we must still run the 7.15. Well, now, the meaning 
of that is that that train is for Scotland, and not for our 
benefit. Such an improved service as we suggest would 
confer benefits upon Irish members of Parliament also. 
They can come by a train at 8.30, and come back by day ; 
and I think they are to be considered. 

(Chairman.') Would you like to say anything— althougi 
it is not within the purview of the remit to us — anything 
about the general passenger arrangements between Ireland 
and England, and England and Ireland, embracing more 
comfortable travelling, and, if possible, reduction of fares. 
What is your view ; do you think the fares reasonable ? 

(Mr. Pim.) Well, I don’t know that the Chamber of 
Commence went further in the consideration of fares than 
this, that we are of opinion that the North Wall service is 
a very good one, but we don’t see why the fares should 
be higher by the mail. The difference in time is about 
fifteen minutes. We always feel aggrieved. I had an 
interview with Sir Richard Moon, and he. told me that 
the mail train paid more per mile than any in the service. 

95. (Mr. O' Brim.) You are aware that they are 
getting a subsidy for carrying mails to the North Wall 
now ?— T es. 

96. So that what- they are pleased to call their own 
service is not theirs : the Government has a finger in the 
pic i — Yes, they carry the American mail, and of course 
they are paid for the parcel post. We consider that we 
are' entitled to have the fares as low as the same rates 
to Scotland, and are quite satisfied to he put in the same 
position as the Scotch service in this respect. We are 
entitled to that, and should not be satisfied with any- 
thing less. 

97. I think you take it that this Irish, mail service ought 
to be the best that could be ? — The best. 

93. From your experience does it come up to other 
routes in England ? — It does not. 

99. Routes that are not subsidised ? — Yes. 

100. You are aware there are third-class carriages put 
on in connection with the mail for some time ? — Yes. 

101. Are you aware that you cannot book through by 
the third-class if going to the provinces in Ireland 1 — I did 
not know. 

102. And what is your opinion if that is true? — That 
third-class passengers should be treated tlie same as the 
first. The same principle should be applied to one as to 
the other. They should all get facilities. 

103. You expressed an opinion about inconvenience to 
members of Parliament. Have you any experience of 
people living in the suburbs of London and wanting to 
catch the morning mail, and finding it impossible to catch 
it unless they drive across tire city many miles ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Mooney.) They have to come in many miles from 
the suburbs at night. 

104. (Chairman.) Do you think in the case of the 
London and North Western that, the through, fare 
should not he more per mile in Ireland than on English 
railways ; in other words, that there should be an equal 
mileage ? — I think the fares should be equal per mile, but 
there is always a little exception. I think such a line as 
the loop line made here at great expense should be an 
exception, and that they should get a little better rate 
for mileage. 

105. You are quite right. But excluding the loop 
line ? — Then I think the Irish rates should be the same 
as the English. 

106. Do you think by having a reduction of fares it 
would be conducive to opening up the country for tourists 
and the public generally? — -Decidedly. 

107. (Mr. Sifton.) About the Irish letters being de- 
livered later : are you aware of tlie reason — that is, that 
the trains tliat bring into Dublin from the provinces the 
letters for England now arrive about fifty minutes later ? 
— Yes, from Dublin and Belfast. 

(Mr. Mooney.) It did not strike me tliat that was the 
cause of tlie delay. It seemed to me tliat tlie men were 
occupied. 

108. (Mr. Sifton.) You know tlie trains are fifty 
minutes later? — Yes. 

(Chairman.) The fact is. Mr. Sifton, you are t lying to 
do it and don’t get- credit for it. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Mr. Pim thought- that- the English letters 
could go hack if this alteration were made, but if the 
English letters waited until these trains from the pro- 


vinces came in must not they he necessarily fifty minutes 
later than before ? 

(Mr. Mooney.) That I am not in a position to say. I 
don’t know what time you have liad before. 

(Mr. Sifton.) There are limits. To put an hour's work 
into half, an hour may mean trebling the space, and, per- 
haps, the men. 

(Mr. Pim.) Well, that is a matter of detail that we 
don't wish to deal with. “ Where there's a will there’s a 

(Mr. Mooney.) They can do very well if they try. 
(Mr. Sifton.) Yes ; but they cannot do impossibilities. 
(Mr. Mooney.) Yes, but if they cannot do impossibili- 
ties, men with money can do most tilings. The early 
delivery of the English letters is practically of no use. 

109. ‘(Mr. Sifton.) Is it of no use as giving a better 
interval for reply before morning'? — No, I don't think 
so. For business letters you are too late altogether. 

110. >Still, it is easier to answer letters you receive at 
6.30 than those received at 8 or 8.30? — Yes. If you can 
deliver them at 6.30 we will be delighted. 

111. That is what we are now doing ? — Yes. 

112. Well, is it not easier to reply to such letters than 
if you got them at eight o’clock ? — No, there is no advan- 
tage. Take my own ease. I would as soon get them at 
eight o'clock as at 6.30. 

113. But I think you must admit tliat if you get them 
at six o'clock you have two hours in your favour to deal 
with them if you like? — Yes ; but the best of that time 
you are at dinner. What Mr. Pim and myself contend 
is that the hour would he better used by giving us a later 
train than an early delivery of the letters. 

114. Is there no advantage in getting the letters an 
hour and a-lialf earlier ? — W ell, I would not say that. 

(Mr. Pirn.) It is only Dublin this applies to, and the 
mail question applies to all Ireland. There may be people 
that it is an advantage to, hut wo don't know them. How- 
ever, it is not to be compared to the disadvantage of the 
early start from London. Theoretically, that is of im- 
portance ; practically, it is very little. 

115. (Mr. O'Brien.) To your knowledge, did any repre- 
sentative body in Dublin ask for this change? — I never 
heard of such a thing. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) No. It is one of those blessings sent 
over to us, which we must accept, whether we like it or 
no, and the result is that it delays the letters which 
might be of use. 

(Mr. Sifton.) I don’t think so. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Mr. Mooney says lie thinks because the 
English letters are delivered early, it accounts for the 
later delivery of tlie Irish letters. 

(Mr. Mnnncy.) I think so, but I may be wrong. 

(Mr. Sifton.) That is not so. The English letters are 
all disposed of before the Irish letters come to hand. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) And what is the explanation V 
(Mr. Sifton.) There is fifty minutes difference. 

116. (Mr. O'Brien.) At nil events, you are clear that 
this early delivery of English letters is of no commercial 
value? — (Mr. Pim.) None. 

117. Mr. Sifton’ s point is that it is better to have an 
hour and a-lialf ? — Yes. 

118. And when you have the Whole night you don't 
think so much of it. You would rather have the obiter 
advantage and waive tliat? — Yes. 

119. Wouldn't you think it better if the change was 
to be made that 8.30 should be made the time for starting 
from the railway, and not from the boat? — Yes. It is 
the hour for starting from Westland Row that we consider, 
and not Kingstown. We never think of Kingstown. 

120. That is an 8.30 start from the railway station ? — 
Yes. We are not dogmatic in our view ; but we want as 
late a start as possible. 

121. It occurs to me that if it gets fixed in tlie public 
mind that the Irish -mail starts at a certain time it would 
be better to have it the same at both stations ? — 

(Chair man.) It does not make a -bit of difference. 

(Mr. O Brien.) Well it does, because you run to catch 
tlie train. 

122. (Chairman.) I never run to catch a train. I think 
it is an awful sin. Does anything else occur to you, Mr. 
Pim ? — N othing, except tliat we think tlie morning train 
from Loudon ought to be quickened. It is exactly the 
same, I think, as it was twenty years ago. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Not exactly. It was accelerated about 
twelve years ago. 

(Mr. Pim.) Yes. We don’t see why the expense Should 
be gone to by the Government, and the mail trains go o u 
exactly the same way after the new ships have been 
built. W e want that train quickened, and we'll never be 
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satisfied until that is done. TV ell acquiesce to a certain 
extent, but we'll he fighting nnd giving you trouble. 

123. (Chairman.) .Supposing that circumstances were 
shown to prevent this acceleration, would it be better to 
leave late, aud come into Dublin late— I am assuming fo- 
the moment that you cannot get the acceleration l — You 
are assuming this. Then I would rather that the mail 
train was put back, and that it should come in later. But 
wo still think we should come in later. But we still think 
we should get half an hour. 

124. (if/'. O'Brien.) You are aware that the North- 
Western people run their own night express quicker? — 
Yes : hut there is apparently a great deal of time wasted, 
although you cannot run the mail as quick os the night 
express. 

{Chairman.) There is no doubt that if the train was a 
little later it would work better titan 7.15 for the general 
public. 

125. (Mr. O'Brien.) Do you think anyone, except 
American tourists .would get up at that unearthly hour 
in the morning I — -Well. I don't know ; but it is a question 
that will make a great difference to the public. 

126. Tourists would prefer travelling by day? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. If I go through a foreign country I prefer 
travelling by daylight, nnd if I were coming into Ireland 
I should like to see Dublin Buy. 

(Chairman.) If you cannot get the Inter start and the 
acceleration, what would you be willing to accept? — 

(Mr. Mooney.) Surely. Mr. Chairman, you are not 
going to throw out the suggestion that the London ancl 
North-Western cannot quicken the mail train ? 

(Chairman.) No ; but I am saving that if they cannot 
be induced to do that, something else might be worth look- 
ing at. I am not saying tSmt you cannot get what you want, 
but simply this, if you cannot get “A," how would “ B " 
suit you ? and if you cannot got ‘‘B,’’ what do you soy 
about “ 0 " ? 

(Mr. Pim.) Isn't it the case that we don’t get letters 
liy the day mail to Dublin from Cardiff, South Wales, Glou- 
cester. Carlisle, Bristol, and York — that letters which are 
posted in the morning don't come through to Dublin, as 
there is no connection between these places and the 
present Irish day mail ; nnd if the Irish day mail were an 
hour later we could catch letters from these places ? 

127. (Mr. Si f ton.) Bettors posted at Cardiff for the 
Loudon mail up to ten o'clock, I think, come through 
London and faU into the Irish day mail? — (Mr. Pirn.) 
That is up to ten o'clock at night ? 

128. Yes?— (Mr. Pirn.) But that is not the point. Sup- 
posing the Irish day mail from London was mi hour later 
at Chester, wouldn't there be communication from all 
these places up to Chester to meet the Irish day mail 
and carry these letters on at night instead of going on to 
London ? 

(3fr. Sifton.) We should have no new mail communica- 
tion. You see it would mean leaving Cardiff at six in the 
morning. There is a connection now to Manchester and 
Liverpool from South Walc-s at midnight by a train 
recently established by the Great Western and North 
Western Companies. 

(Mr. Pirn.) Well now, I know something about this, 
because I have a daughter living in the Newcastle district, 
and it is impossible to get from Newcastle to Dublin by 
the Irish day mail ; bat if the tiny mail was about an 
hour later it would be quite easy to catch it and arrive 
here the same evening. 

129. (Mr. Sifton.) Take the towns as you gave them, 
Mr. Pim — South Wales? — Well the same answer applies, 
and Bristol, Oxford, <Src. 

129*. (Mr. Sifton.) Oxford has a connection with the 
Irish day mail — Carlisle? — Well, I cannot tell you off- 
hnnd : hut from Carlisle we should have a despatch as late 
ns midnight. We think if the day mail is an hour later, 
many places might come in and join for passengers and 
mails that at present do not do so. 

(Mr. Sifton.) There might be passengers, but there 
would be very few letters. 

(Mr. Pint.) In Hie town of Sunderland yon have to 
post n letter by 3.30 in the day to bo delivered here next 
morning. 

(Mr. Sifton.) I think it must be later, because the mail 
leaves about 7 at night. 


(Mr. Pim.) I can only speak of my own experience Mr. J. 
three years ago. Mooney. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Well, I think it is different now. i5D«c.ie(K 

(Mr. Pim.) As a fact, you cannot book at Newcastle in 

the morning and get through to Dublin by the present 
day mail, and if the day mail were an hour later the thing 
would be all right. 

(JZr. Sifton.) There might, of course, be advantage. 
(Chairman.) Well now, Mr. Pim, I don't want to dis- 
courage you, but consider that from Northumberland, 
Birmingham, Stafford, Rugby, Bletchlev, and Chester, 
etc., you will detain the passengers 40 minutes longer 
unless you can get them to throw back their trains to 
suit this ; I know if you ask all the railways in England 
to change in order to suit this you will never get them 
to do so. We have drawn up a time table to show as 
few alterations ns possible, and yet meet the wishes of 
the Irish people. At all these junctions you ore caused 
40 minutes' delay. Taking the stations to the west 
and to the east, all these people would be thrown back 
at Rugby from 9 a.m. to 10.3. Your answer to that is, 
alter the whole of your trains to fit in to Ireland. Well, 
you see, that would not be reasonable ; nnd if you do 
so, and subject all your passengers to extra delay, you 
must face the consequences. 

(Mr. Pim.) My belief is that if the Irish mail got to 
Chester tliree-quarters of an hour later the connection, 
which does not at present exist from the South of England 
to this place that you are speaking of, either by the Great 
Western or the London and North-Western, would fit in 
with the mail 

(Chairman.) I know what you mean now. You may 
take it that is so. You will have to face this fact: 
that there will be a great deal of complaint about that. If 
you attempt to alter all mesa trains you will get what you 
want in the course of nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 

(Mr. Moonq/.) Have you seen how at Chester, for in- 
stance, a train might come in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour after the Irish mail is timed to go out? You 
have given us one side. 

(Chairman.) There are very few eases where trains 
come in with passengers which are supposed to have con- 
nection with Ireland. But you have some tight fits and 
some missing of connections. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Have you any case where the mail has 
to wait for these, and is consequently late. 

Chairman.) Yes. there are some. 

Mr. O'Brien.) Wouldn't it be better to have the pas- 
sengers waiting for the mail? 

(Mr. Pim.) Have not some alterations been made al- 
ready to suit these things ? 

(Chairman.) I am afraid you are right. 

(Mr. Pim.) Well, what has been done before can be 
done again. 

(3fr. O'Brien.) This is done, and used for Scotch pur- 
poses to Crewe. 

(Chairman.) I think that is hardly fair after our dis- 
cussion of yesterday. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Scotclimen come into the Irish mail nnd 
get as far ns Crewe, and we cannot book through to Dub- 
lin third 'lass. 

(Mr. Pim.) I had to pay about 10s. 4d. more on the 
ticket to Chester three or four years ago, and I had, a re- 
turn .ticket, and had to pay this amount in excess of a 
Manchester man who was going to Manchester in the 
same train with me. I said I thought it a strange thing 
to have to pay 10s. more for going the same mileage on 
the same side. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Yes, and you will find a commercial 
traveller getting in at Rugby at present, and travelling 
cheaper tnan a passenger coming to Ireland. 

(Chairman.) These things are caused by competition, 
and you cannot get over them. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) But our view is that the Government, 
who made the contract can get orer them. They can tell 
the North-Western people straight that they won’t allow 
it to be done. 

(3fr. Pim.) These things should be made to fit in with 
the Irish mail train ; alter the mail train, wo say, and 
then it will fall in with them. These side lines were made 
to fit in with the Irish train. 

(Chairman.) They were made for the main line, but 
the main line goes to many places besides Holyhead. 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH DAY MAILS-: 


THIKD DAY. 


Thursday, 16 ik December , 1897 


PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Robertson (Chairman). 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien, m.p. I Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. T. E. yiFTON. I 


Mr. H. Higgs, .S'ec retary. 


Mr. "Wit. T. Green, ex-Prosident Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. Cork, called ; and Examined- 


renu ]_5o. The Chairman, explained the object of the inquiry, because the night mail is a useless thing for American 
18 Dec. 1897. an( j the Committee desired to hear from Mr. Green correspondence, and we cannot keep Panging about for 

how faT he considered the proposed acceleration of the fifteen or sixteen hours for a tiling that ought to be done in 

Irish mail train would benefit the City of Cork. three. It would be of great use also to Belfast and the 

(Mr. Green.) I have gone into this question a great North of England. The American correspondence in Belfast 
deal. I was President of the Cork Chamber of Commerce ^ more important than in any part of the rest of Ireland 

in 1894-5, Vice-President the year previous, and Secretary /rom a commercial point of view, and they are constantly 

for ten years before that. I am afraid that the unfortu- complaining that when the mail passes Queenstown and 

nate position with regard to this question is that the goes on to Liverpool it has to go back to Belfast, taking 

Dublin people take one view and the Cork people, and i a tremendous roundabout, and they are very much in- 
might say the rest of Ireland, take an almost diametrically terested, and therefore, we think it would be of very 

opposite view. The Cork view is that if there is to he great service to them. I am afraid I am a little rambling, 

any alteration at all it should be a radical one. The pre- but I have not had an opportunity of preparing this 

sent night mail from the provinces — meaning the day statement. We think such a mail would be also of use to 

mail from Dublin — is the most utterly absurd mail ser- Dublin. They used to post letters in Dublin at six and 

vice existing in the United Kingdom or any other place. 6.30 ; but we think there are many cases where it would 

Leaving Queenstown at 9.15 p. m., Cork at 10.6, and arriv- be useful to bo able to post letters up iu 12 o'clock at 

ing in Dublin at four in the morning, those mails are hang- night and send t-uem on to have a second delivery in 

ing about Dublin for three hours, and are uien sent over England during the day. And we think there are many 

slowly, and arrive in London at a time when it is just too advantages of that kind which would even benefit Dublin, 

late to be of the least use to anvbody in this country. and that the passenger traffic of these night mails woulu 

We now find that some of the Dublin people want to be very much greater than the morning mail leaving 

make that state of things worse. We think that the only Dublin at present. I believe the company don’t think 

logical alteration in the matter would be that the mail so, but we think that if they went into the point 

should leave here at three o'clock, the same as at Holy- a little more, they would be surprised at the number of 

head. That would be a very radical change, and would extra passengers. I remember coming up here in 1894, 
be beset with great difficulties. Our idea is, however, when there was a conference in Dublin on the point, and 
that if such an arrangement would be the proper one, it the Dublin Chamber of Commerce asked us to come up, 
should, if possible, be carried out Some people say that seeing that we took a diverse view upon the mail, and 
grievances were taken away by the acceleration of the they thought that it would be better to have a united 
night mails ; Cork is ns well off in that particular as any view. Well, Mr. Harrington and myseti camo up and we 
place else. They get their letters at 11.30 — very good put our view strongly before a small number of delegates, 
time — aud have until three o'clock to prepare replies, and it was agreed then to suggest that the mail should 
winch I consider quite sufficient time. At present you leave Dublin at four o’clock in the morning aud go on to 

cannot get a letter from Tralee, Kerry, and South of Ire- London directly. They subsequently were constrained to 
land in three days. Take the whole south-west of Cork — alter that view by whatever influence in Dublin we don't 
Skibbereen, Bantry, and all those places — it is now im- know. But at all events, the fact remains beyond a doubt 
possible to get a letter in any of these places and reply s i and on record that they had agreed to that for a short time, 
as to have the answer in London the next day. The With regard to the mail leaving Eitston in the morning, 
nominal train leaves Queenstown in tlie evening at 9.15 of course it is not of any great consequence, in any 
and Cork at 10 o'clock, and if there were any kind of other part of Ireland from a mail point of view as to what 
reasonable mail to these places Cork would have a second time it leaves ; but if it is to be considered as from a pae- 
opportunity, and those places one opportunity of sending senger point of view, which I believe is naturally tlie 
their letters and having them delivered in England ar. point of view that Dublin regards, I have no doubt they 
something like a reasonable time next day. The same will find it a little more comfortable to leave later than 7. 15. 
thing applies to Galway, Londonderry, anu other places But also from the point of view of the provinces, I con- 
out of Dublin. And, so far as we have known, other sider it would be a very bad tiling if they should arrive in 
places that we have consulted have been strongly of Kingstown any time later Man five o'clock in the after- 
opinion that if the matter was to be put into a proper noon. It might be accelerated a little. Speaking from 

position, what should lie done is to turn it into an actual a Cork point of view, we have had a train for some years 

proper mail train. Some of the Dublin people, we think, which was a great advantage and which was taken off, 

take a mistaken view as to the passenger advantages of but is now about to be put on atrain. Mr. Colhoun has 

this matter, because for passengers from the provinces it got a time table made out for the purpose and it only 
would be an immense advantage. They now must leave wants the sanction of the Board — I refer to the train 

f.U parts of the provinces early in the day if they want leaving Kingsbridge at 6.5 in the afternoon, and arriving 

to get to England at any reasonable time next day. in Cork at 11.30. Well, it is a great advantage that pas- 

Nobody from Cork ever dreams, unless in an emergency sengers should be able to leave for any of the Southern 

of life or death, of travelling from Cork to London by the districts after coming to Dublin and not be stranded in 

present night mail leaving at ten at night and coming up Dublin all night, re means going by this train or staying 

here (to Dublin) at four in the morning, having three or in Dublin all night ; because the night mail is now put 

four hours to wait before the beat leaves, and hanging at 8.45 and arrives in Cork at three o'clock in the morn- 

shout, and then getting over to London in the middle of ing. It is an extremely slow train, and that is an hour 
the following day. Well, now, we have also been very of the night that no one wants to travel who can avoid it. 

busy as to the American mails, and we consider that a especially if they can get a train at 6.5, and get down into 

night mail such as we suggest — that is a morning moil Cork or Queenstown at 11.30. With regard to the later 

from here — would be of great importance for American train we don’t think it of much importance to the mails 

mails and for American passengers. Because the ar- anywhere : but we think it should be brought in such 

rangement at present is that unless when a special train time as would catch this train from Kingsbridge and run 

can be requisitioned, if an American nail steamer arrives down to Cork and other places, and we think, if possible, 

off Queenstown at, say. 1.30, which is the latest time the English mails should he sent on by this train. If 

that steamer can catcli the day mail from Queenstown ; the mails could be sent on in the usual way instead of 

if it is too late for that it must wait till the next day, waiting for the train at 8.45, it would be a certain advan- 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
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tUmi know whether it is outside the scope of the 
reference, but it is important for the night mad and 
-hers), is tile fearful and unnecessary delay on the loop 
ine a ,j far as the South is concerned. It does not occur so 
-ar as the North of Ireland is concerned, I think. But 
If vou allow me to refer to it with regard to the night mail 
leaving England, you will see how it refers to the day- 
mail “afterwards. the train in the morning leaves 
Kingstown Bier at 5.37. That train leaves Amiens 
Street f or Belfast at slx o'clock or 6.5 ; and it leaves 
Kin-'shridge, three or four miles further on, at 6.40. 
There is an absolute waste of half-an-houx, for 
which the Treasury are paying £20,000 a year, 
,, r M ,. „n the sen service. And that half-hour is 
thrown away without the least reason. Everyone 
travelling there sees the absolute waste of time. 
The train goes on to Inchicore and hangs about and backs 
in quite unnecessarily to Kingsbridge — this is the prin- 
cipal cause of the delay — and wastes twenty or twenty- 
five minutes doing that. Anyone will see by referring to 
the time tables that you will have no difficulty in saving 
half-on-hour each way. And we feel very strongly that 
there should not be such an absolute waste of time in 
tiiese mails. Of course, if there was a through mail 
coming up the same thing would apply. The same thing 
applies to our day tram from Cork at 3.30, and instead 
of slipping the carriages at Inchicore the whole train goes 
into Kingsbridge and waits there while the Dublin lug- 
gage is taken out, and has to back along and go down 
there, and the result is that it takes half-an-hour longer 
than necessary. 

130*-. (3/r. Siftotu) Is that so now ?— Yes. 

131. I thought- the afternoon train came direct? — Oh, 
no. It is really an absolute waste. I don’t think 
there is any real difficulty whatever. The matter 
has not been agitated from Dublin because it is of no con- 
sequence to them, but it is of consequence to people all 
over the south of Ireland. They are obliged to con- 
sider this, and see what they can do for themselves, and 
it is a terrible thing ; it seems to be such an awful thing 
to have such a battle for getting this time pulled up. It 
is almost impossible for anyone to preserve his temper 
in passing over this. But it is principally from having 
to back into Kingsbridge that any delay arises, and of 
course the reason I think this may come within the scope 
of your reference is that if the marl were to be made direct 
the same thing would occur with regard to the delay, but 
at present it is absolutely thrown away. I don’t think I 
have anything further to say except to reiterate strongly 
the view held outside Dublin on the improvement of die 
mail. I hope you consider we have not said anything un- 
reasonable, and if there is any question with, regard to 
the matter that I can answer I shall be very glad to do so. 

132. (Chairman.) I think you have made your state- 
ment very clearly. Are the passengers in the habit of 
going through from London or Cork? — They almost in- 
variably go through. 

133. Does a passenger invariably go through in the back 

J ourney if he leaves Euston, say, in the morning, or does 
ie stay in Dublin ? — As a rule he does, of course. It was 
regarded ns a great thing to be able to do it. At first when 
that 6.5 train was put on the steamer was slower and fre- 
quently missed it. Lately there has been no umiculty. 

134.’ With regard to the American mails, they are run 
by a special train, aren’t they? — No, I think not, as a 
rule. 

135. "What I want to convey is that if the American 
mails are likely to cause delay to the regular service a 
special train is run? — Yes, if it will catch, the mail 
steamer. 

136. Sometimes they run a special steamer, don’t 
they? — Well, they used to do that, but I don’t t hink 
they do so lately.’ I don’t know the special reason. It 
is only within special hours that they do so. 

137. Now, about this loop line and the backing into 
Kingsbridge, and the waste of time there ; this is a veiy 
old question, isn’t it ? — Yes, as old as the loop line. 

138. And it hasn't been progressing much of late? — 
Not very much. 

139. I don't know whether that comes within t-lie scope 
of our discussion or not ; but it is pretty germane to the 
subject. It is a controversial question as well. The Great 
Southern don't admit everything that was said about 
them, and you Cork gentlemen don’t admit everything 
they say about it? — The Great Southern always admitted 
the delay, but the difference is as to the cause of it. They 
say it is the loop line. I have never heard anyone speak 
more strongly on that than Mr. Calhoun. 

140. You say they need not back into the station at ali 1 
— Yes. 


141. They don’t quite admit that? — No. I don't know. jj r . ir. T. 

They may see some difficulty. We only go into the point Green . 
of what we think obviously plain could be dune. to Dec. 1S07. 

142. Now, your idea is that instead of the morning mail 

train from Dublin being put later it should be pat earlier 

to admit of the letters from the South anil West of Ireland 
getting into England in time for business hoers ? — That is 
entirely our contention. 

143. And you don't think that any advantage thait might 
be derived from a later departure from Dublin of passen- 
gers would be compensation for inconvenience that the 
people might be subject to from the provinces in connec- 
tion with the mail service ?— We think there would be 
absolutely none. They have been building new boats. But 
even for Dublin passengers it would be better for a great 
many of them who travel bv the morning steamer — to go 
down the night before and sleep on board. If they started a 
few hours earlier then they could get all the earlier into 
London or Holyhead. We cannot see what possible com- 
pensation can be put against the fact of having all the 
provincial mails from Ireland coining up by these terribly 
slow trains, and when you ask them what is the use o? it 
their answer is there is no use in doing it any faster. We 
would liave a train going on at a reasonable hour if the 
mails weat right on. The present night mail is not abso- 
lutely useless so far as a few places in England go, because 
letters are delivered every day in Liverpool or Manchester 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. But if you go and muke 
that later going out from Dublin in the morning you will 
make it, instead of being almost absolutely useless, abso- 
lutely useless. We cannot see anything to be said in 
favour of it. We can see absolutely nothing unless from 
the point of view of a few gentlemen who want to get up 
a few hours later in Dublin in the morning, and travel 
only by these boats. 

144. Do I take it that you have not been benefited 
directly or indirectly by the recent mail service improve- 
ment ?— Oh, not at nil. We undoubtedly have been bene- 
fited. We have now three and a-half hours from the time 
of -the receipt of our correspondence in Cork until the time 
we have to post the letters again, whereas before we had 
two or two and a-half hours. 

145. Yes. So that really by the niglijt mail from 
London and the day mail from Cork you have a very ap- 
preciable advantage? — Yes. Of course, I speak rather 
selfishly, because I represent only 100 people or so who 
have a special box at the post office, and get their letters 
at once. Under the old arrangement the people in the 
city did not get tlieir letters at all in time to answer ; but 
now they do. Of course, correspondence is not ali 
answers, ’ however ; they occasionally initiate something 
even in the South of Ireland. But I would be very sorry 
to minimise the advantage. 

146. Quite so. What you contend for is this : that 
even with your present arrangements for your day mail 
from Cork and die provinces, if the letters were sent for- 
ward from Dublin on their arrival you would thereby de- 
rive a great benefit by having them delivered in English 
towns in time to be seen to und answered before closing 
for the day 1 — Yes. 

147. And with regard to the present machinery and con- 
tinuation of the present service, you would be appreciably 
benefited, whereas if the steamer leaves later you say 
whatever little benefit you derive would be set aside there- 
by — that is by the later departure from Dublin ? — You put 
my case better than I could. 

148. (Mr. Sifton.) Speaking of the thirty minutes 
waste over the loop line, don't yon think it a good tiling 
to have some margin to allow of regularity in the departure 
of the mail from Dublin, after a long journey from Eng- 
land and a sea voyage ? — Well, not much ; as I understand 
by .the present arrangement with, the post office that they 
have the power to delay the train considerably — for forty 
minutes, if necessary. 

149. Yes; but- is it not better for the working of the 
line and for people generally, including the Dublin pas- 
sengers, to have some little margin so that there may 
be regularity of departure? — We find it hard to imagine 
that any argument of that kind which applies to Cork 
should not apply to Belfast ; and the train leaves at 6.5 
for Belfast. 

150. Yes, and it is a great deal too tight. — Well, wc 
think that the Cork service should be improved, whatever 
the difficulty may be. 

151. The arrangement does not work on the Great 
Northern; the departure is constantly irregular, there 
being no margin whatever. The company don’t like it ; 
and it puts the Post Office to constant expense for special 
trains. Having already incurred large expenditure for 
trains at tho appointed times, special trains have to be 
put on at further expense. — But how is that margin im- 
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proved by backing iD and out of Kingsbridge, and wast- 
ing time there? 

152. Well, we should not mind the company making up 
the train at Island Bridge, but they say they cannot do 
this ; they prefer starting from their own terminus, Kixxgs- 
bridge. — No doubt they prefer it. But this is the only 
argument they offer, I think. Of course, I can understand 
the later they start from Kingsbridge the more passenger* 
they have. They have about one and a-lialf on an average 
a day. A. Dublin passenger has to be called at 5.15 in the 
hotel to get the train, and it is not an agreeable thing. 

We believe that if you ask themselves an account of the 
number of passengers, that go down from Dublin by the 
mail train in the day it is absolutely insignificant. 

153. (Chairman.) You mean from Dublin proper?— 

154. (Mr. Sifton.) Tour answer to my question is that 
you don’t think it necessary to have any margin ? — I won’t 
say any maTgin ; but not the present margin, and that 
backing in and out of Kingsbridge. 

155. Have you worked it out?— Well, not practically. 

156. Are not these the facts ? We arrive at Westland 

How with the English Mail in the morning at 5.49. We 
get off from Am iens Street in about eleven minutes — ■ 
that is about 6 o'clock. The train leaves Kingsbridge at 
6.40 — that is forty minutes from Amiens Street ? 

(Chairman.) You have to make the run up to Kingft- 
bridge. 

157. (Mr. Sifton.) Yes, there is the run, and if you 
take the time necessary for putting back from Island 
Bridge to Kingsbridge and coupling up out of the forty 
minutes there will be much less left than thirty minutes ? 

— Well, perhaps twenty minutes would bo a fairer way to 
put it. I did not want to make an absolute statement on 
the question. But we look at it in this way — surely at a 
place further on we could start, say, fifteen or twenty 
minutes later than Amiens Street. 

158. (Chairman.) Is this your idea, Mr. Green, if the 
Great Northern Railway train could leave ait 6.5 there is 
no reason why the Great Southern should not leave earlier 
than 6.40 ? — That is the way I should like to put it. 

159. Then you appreciate Mr. Sifton’s observation that 
if you wish to keep time there must be some margin ; but 
your idea is that the present margin should be minimised 
at Kingsbridge ? — Yes. 

160. (Mr. Sifton.) If the Day Mail train started at 
8.30 from London could not the train from Kingsbridge 
to Cork you have referred to at 6.5 p. m. be kept back to 
ensure the connexion ? We get to Dublin now at 4.52 
(Irish) to Westland Row, and forty-five minutes later 
would be 5.37 ?— Yes. 

161. Well, could not the train to Cork — 6.5 is rather 
too close — could it not be put as late as 6.30 ? — Yes. I 
fancy any train not later than 6. 30. Of course, I cannot 
tell you what real difficulties there may be on the Great 
Southern about putting on a train of that kind. Per- 
sonally, I see no difficulty whatever. Consistent with 
being" able to get on by any reasonable train, we don’t 
see any objection to starting later from London. 

162. Well, then, with regard to the 6.5 p.m. train 
taking on m advance of the Night Mail, letters that 
come over by the boat in order that they may get out to 
the extreme west early in the morning. Does not the 
present Night Mail take also letters from Derry and Bel- 
fast ? — I think so. 

163. Would they be in time for the 6.5 train? — I 
don’t know. I think it might be possible to send on these 
mails from the North of Ireland by a later train. 

164. But were you not referring to the districts _ in the 
extreme west, where you consider an earlier arrival of 
great importance? — Yes. 

165. But how can you get there earlier if the one train 
beyond Cork, say, is still to take forward all the letters 1 
— Oh, I could not expect two trains for these districts 
that I spoke of. 

166. Your idea as regards the train in the other direc- 
tion is that leaving Cork at the present hour it might 
reach Dublin earlier, and reach London at one o'clock ? — 
Yes. 

167. We now reach London at 5.45. You would like 
the mail to reach London four hours and forty-five 
minutes earlier? — Yes. 

168. The departure from Dublin of the mail at present 
in the morning is 7.50 Irish ? — Is it — is it as late as that? 
I thought it was earlier. 

169. Pardon me, it is 7.50 (English), 7.25 (Irish) at 
Kingstown? Four hours forty-five minutes earlier than 
that would bring us to 3.5, i.e., 2.40 a.m. (Irish)? — Yes. 
Well, you would have that half-hour. 

170. Pardon me. Will you just fellow me? Four 
hours and forty-five minutes earlier than 7.50 would mean 


a departure from Kingstown at 3.5 a.m. (English) (2.40 
a.m., Dish) ? — Yes. 

171. Do you think that a mail so arranged would bo 
found convenient to passengers and tourists ? — 1 think it 
would be far more convenient than the present mail. 
What could be worse than to be thrown, and knocked 
about Dublin about at four in the morning ? 

172. (Chairman.) Look at “beautiful Dublin”? — i 
think it would be a great improvement for tourists. 

173. (Mr. Sifton.) Do you think tourists would care to 
start from Cork at ten at night. Don’t tourists like to 
travel by daylight ? — Y'es ; but if you wont to make the 
mail arrangements from a tourist point of view I cannot 
argue from various points at the same time. I think it 
is right to give all the advantages to tourists that you can 
consistent with making it a proper mail service. I 
need not say we all appreciate most fully the advantage of 
having all the tourists we can. But we think there are 
other services tlia-t the tourists can travel by, and they 
may use those other services if they wish. But wo 
don't think if we are asked our views with regard to a 
proper mail service we ought to consider it merely from a 
tourist's point of view. 

174. It would mean a much faster train up froi i 
Cork ? — No, not very much. 

175. (Mr. Heath.) It arrives at 4.10 now at Kings- 
bridge ; that is 4.35 English, ?— Yes. It might run faster. 

If you allow five hours instead of six as at present it 
would be a slow train for present rate of speed. Thai 
would be rather an hour slower titan the day trains. 

176. (Chairman.) What time does your day train leave 
now from Cork. 3.30? Suppose it left an hour later, 
would it be an advantage %— Certainly. 

177. And if that cut you out of delivery in England 
would you still prefer it?— Well, speaking for myself, 1 
would. I don't want to speak on this point as the repre- 
sentative of others, as that view has never been put before 
us. But two hours later departure would be an advan- 
tage. 

178. You have got a humoursome notion in your head 
that a later two hours doesn’t matter very rpuch, if you 
had to view Dublin Bay for a couple of hours or so 1 — Yes. 

I have had personal experience of it. 

179. (Mr. Sifton.) You desire a faster train for the 
night mail from Cork? — Yes. 

180. But would not the same be necessary on the Galway 
and Belfast and Deny lines ? — I don't know. I liave not 
examined that. I am still allowing it to be a slow train. 
At present the train is only an old goods train. 

181. But is it not a heavy mail train with parcels post, 
etc. ? — I dare say so ; but nothing to make the least 
difference. The day mail that goes down in under four 
hours in the morning has all that, and goes without diffi- 
culty. 

182. Then as regards the American mail, is there not an 
arrangement that when it is landed too late for the nign. 
mail a special train is used if it can catch the packet ft 
Kingstown '? — I am not certain what the arrangement is. 

(Chairman.) That is so. 

183. (Mr. Sifton.) On a day preceding the day of 
despatch of the outward mail, is not a special service 
organised throughout- if by that means and that only an 
interval of reply can be given in London ? — Yes, that is so. 

184. Then that service of yours would not do much for 
American letters? — Oh, I think it would if there was 3 
train for it- that they could depend on. Unless the train 
leaving here can catch the boat that same afternoon there 
is no good in sending it on. K the American mail steamers 
could depend upon having a regular service at any hour 
they arrived in reason up to seven or eight o'clock in 
Queenstown, and got through to be in Liverpool or London 
early next day. I don’t think it is at all covered by the 
special services given on those occasions when the mails 
have to be replied to. And I consider the question of 
Belfast correspondence, which has given very great dis- 
satisfaction, would be an important question also. The 
Belfast people are constantly complaining of the way in 
whiolt their mails are delivered, and the special service 
does not help them much. If there were a regular ser- 
vice coming up every night it would offer a much stronger 
temptation for all the mails to be landed at Queenstown. 

185. But how is the Belfast mail to be delivered? — 
N ext morning. Sometimes they don’t land them at all. 

186. (Mr. Heath.) When they cannot land them they 
carrv them on. 

(Mr. Sifton.) That is extremely rare. 

187. (Mr. O’Brien.) You &poke about Dublin’s point of 
view 1 — Yes. 

188. You seemed to narrow it down to a question be- 
tween the difficulties in the case of Dublin and Cork. Are 
you aware that a deputation of between sixty and seventy 
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members of Parliament, representing every county in 
ireian.l, waited »n tlie ltosmaster-General and the feecxe- 
tirv . to the Treasury, and pressed this nob as a Dublin 
uestiou but as an Irish question ; and on that deputation 
i'l'-re were at least sis members of Parliament from Cork, 
.,ad six more residing in Cork, although they are members 
tor other places, and they did not raise the question as 
directlv affecting Cork. Tliey took the broad view that 
the acceleration of the mail was necessary, first to secure 
the most efficient mail service ; but it was plain that they 
were still more concemod about inducing the tourists bo 
visit Ireland by this route. Axe you aware of that? — 


Certainly, sir. . 

189. Then you waive the Dublin point ? — Well, I never 
understood that that was the object. T understood that 
ihe deputation, so far os tliey represented any part of our 
country, never urged that the boat should leave Dublin 
later in the morning. I think their Tiew was principally 
with regard to the night mails, so far as it was concerned 


at all. 

190. Well. I will satisfy you. I am sure you will take 
my word that I drafted tlie documents put before them, 
and I put die hours it was proposed to alter die lines to. 
You are aware at nil events that there is a general desire 
to induce tourists to come to Ireland ? — Tes. 

191. And you would naturally think they would look 
for the best route ? — Yes. 

192. And the best way to got this is to subsidise i — Yes. 

193. And chat in order to induce them to come that 
route should be made us convenient as possible 1 — Yes. 

194. Well, now is it your experience that a large number 
of people — tourists — travel by night from Cork, or by 
day ? — I do not know. I should say tlie tourists as a rule 
would rather see the country, and travel through it in the 
day time. 

195. Quite so ; and if they want to come up to Dublin 
at all they would go to a hotel if they come by that night, 
mail, and have a look at Dublin during the day, and 
travel across the next day? — Very likely. 

196. Therefore, it would be for their benefit to have the 
morning mail from Westland Row start later? — Well, if 
they object to go by the 9.30 boat by North Wall. 

197. W ell. do you agree with me that the tourists want 
to go by the best boat, and that the mail is considered the 
best ? — Yes. 

198. And, therefore, that service ought to be made as 
convenient ns possible to catch them if you want the 
tourists to come and see the country at all. That was the 
view put before tlie Postmaster-General. The unswer we 
got about the present early delivery of mails in Dublin 
was that it was really no use to them ? — I suppose very 
little. You mean leaving Euston early in the morning. 

199. Yes? — I should say so. 

200. So that the whole idea was to give a proper start 
at Euston, and as late a start as possible from here, con- 
sistent with the carrying on of the mail service. Well, 
now is it your experience travelling from Cork that the 
night mail is used ? — No ; they never travel by it if they 
can possibly avoid it. 

201. Do you think they would though if they could go 
right on ?— -Oh, they might ; bnt it is a very speculative 
thong. 

202. And I think you said that getting the mails over 
from England you would get them delivered sooner? — 
Yes. 

203. Well, I wish you heard the Post Office on this 
point. When you see the difficulty of getting them to 
alter a few trains you will find that tlie alteration of all 
the trains in this morning mail would be almost insur- 
mountable 1 — We have been pressing these things ten or 
twelve years. 

204. Wouldn’t it be desirable first to get a connection 
between England and Dublin as good as we can get at first ? 
— Yes ; I think it implies a good connection between 
England and the Provinces. 

205. I think so. The object is to get a later start and 

travel faster ; and if we can secure that I would he entirely 
with you in endeavouring to make Cork as well served as 
possible ? 

206. (Chairman.) Have you travelled by the day mail 
from Euston — 7.15 1— Yes. ' 

207. Did you ever suffer inconvenience from local 


traffic, or passengers being put into your compartment ; j/,.. j r jt 
or aid you luwnvs and room enough ? — On, plenty at ruoiu ; Green. 
but my opinion is of very little use, because I have not ...nZTicoV 
often travelled third class. 

208. Give us your experience when you did travel ? — 

W oil, there were very revv passengers in the urst class an! 
plenty of room. 

209. Did you notice any other compartments ? — I never 
did notice. 

210. I see in the notes I have that your impression is 
if there was a through connection from Dublin in con- 
nection with the tram from Cork, ana you could go 
on instead of hanging about hero for some hours it 
would be an improvement But from the ques 
tion put to you by Mr. O'Brien you seem to say it would 
not matter very much ? — Oh, no. I don’t alter my view 
in the least I would like to see it accelerated, as Mr. 

O’Brien says. Ami I would like to see the morning train 
from Euston start as late as possiblo, if they accelerated 
it so that those persons who wished to go through on ar- 
riving in Dublin could do so. 

211. I am rather referring to the train from Cork coming 
this way. It arrives here about 4 o'clock ; and I imiler = 
stand you to say that to wait from 4 to 7 was had enough, ; 
but that to wait for something later would be worse ? — 

Yes. 

212. And that instead of having a large margin you- 
would prefer a shorter one ? — Yes. 

213. And so far as tourist traffic is concerned you agree 
with Mr. O'Brien that the tourist likes to travel by day 
and see as much as he can, and consequently he would 
prefer to stay in Dublin all night, and leave’ by a later 
train for England ? — Yes ; I think that is quite possible. 

There may be cases where you can not reconcile the best 
thing for tourists and for mails. 

214. Now, is there any other observation you would 
like to make ? — I don’t think so. 

215. (Mr. O'Brien.) IS you had the opportunity of 
getting through the few who would go on, would you 
rather go on and take the risk of turning tourists away, or 
give the tourists a chance ? — I don’t look upon it from the 
point of view of the passengers at all. I look upon it thnt 
we ought to have that, second mail ; and if you propose to 
do this for tourists I think it knocks on the head wliat 
ought to be a second mail. 

216. Do you think correspondence from Cork so im- 
portant 1 — I don’t mean Cork only — all parts of Ireland. 

Belfast agreed with us in making representations about it 
before ; and Londonderry and Limerick. I am not speak- 
ing of this last acceleration. 

217. I am bound to say that the only thing that thev 
were anxious for then was to knock out the evening train ? 

— Yon mean the train in the evening ? 

218. Yes. We would be anxious about that also. They 
did not raise any other question ? — We hare raised it 
when we had the opportunity, and after the inquiry on 
that very subject came on we thought that rightly or 
wrongly on every opportunity we should put it forward. 

219. In view of the fact that there is a rival American 
line, which, in my opinion, unfortunately 1ms taken away 
a large number ot tourists from touching Ireland at all, 
don't you think it would be of the greatest advantage to 

f ive these tourists the opportunity of seeing Irelana ? — 
es. 

220. Take the tourist that comes here arid goes 
to Cork and Kenmare untl Killamev after coming here, 
wouldn’t he be more likely to rest here for a night ? — Well. 

I certainly think that tlie difference between the comfort 
of that tourist in coming by the North Wall boat at 9.30 
in the morning, that the difference, if there is any, is not 
at all in the way of having a second mail for Ireland. 

221. Are not you aware that the best class of American 
tourists always travel by tlie very best class of boats they 
can get on the Atlantic ?— Yes. 

222. And they would he likely to take the best boat 
which is the mad boat? — Yes, I suppose so. 

223. And, therefore, the train ought to start at the 
earliest hour to let them come by it ? — Yes. 


Mr. Adam S. Finmater's pamphlets (see Appendix 
A, p. S3) were then put in evidence. 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH DAY MAILS : 


FOURTH DAY. 


Wednesday, V2th January, 1898. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Kobertson {Chairimn}- 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien, m.p. I Mr. T. L. Meath. 

Mr. T. E. Sutton. 

Mr. H. Higgs, Secretary. 


Mr. W. P. QriRKE, called; and Examined. 


Mr. w. p. 224. (3£r. Siftotx.) You are controller of the sorting 
office in Dublin? — Yes. 

12 Jan. isos. 225. Will you tell us wluw changes were made in iho 

delivery of the English day mail letters in Dublin in 

consequence of the earlier arrival of the English day mail 
on the 1st of April last ? — Before that time they were 
sent out for delivery at 7.10 p.m. in the city, and at twenty 
to eight in the suburbs. We had at the time a delivery 
at 5.20 restricted to the city, and that was put off till 
5.40, and the English day mail letters were included in it 
for the city district ; an entirely new delivery in the 
suburbs was commenced at six o'clock. 

226. That is to say the 5.20 delivery was a restricted 
delivery in the city, and you had a new delivery with 
the earlier arrival of the English mail embracing the 
whole city and suburbs ?— Quite so. 

227. Can you tell us how many letters fell into the 
new delivery that was established '/ — About 82, 000 a week. 

228. Of these how many came from England ? — About 

33.000 to 35.000. 

229. And the rest were Irish letters 1 — Yes. 

230. Well, now, of the English letters, the whole of 
them, I take it, were accelerated'? — The whole of them 

231. Not, perhaps, the whole of the Irish? — -No. 
Those that were previously delivered at 5.20 were put 
back to 5.40. 

232. How many were those ? — About 35,000. 

233. Then I think you said 49.000 Irish are included 
in the deliverv? — Eighty-two thousand in alL Of these 

49.000 are Irish and about 33,000 English. 

234. Of 82,000, some 47,000 in all were benefited by 
the arrangements of 1st April? — Yes, 14,000 Irish and 

33.000 English. 

235. How did the alteration of the English mail affect 
any other class of letters — letters from the Dish Provinces 
that would fall into the evening delivery on the arrival 
of the afternoon trains from the provinces? — The time 
for posting in the country was extended, and, of course, 
we got more letters thrown into our last delivery in Dub- 
lin. In consequence of the train alterations the -ast de- 
livery was made later by forty to fifty minutes. 

236. Then there was some little advantage in the 
balance in the way of posting compared with the dis- 
advantage in Dublin of later delivery? — Yes. 

237. Did any advantage arise outside Dublin, to 
places in the provinces, from the earlier arrival of the 
English day mails? — Yes. We began to use the trains 
from Amiens Street and Broadstone and Kingsbridge, 
starting at 5.30. 6, and 6.5 o'clock, and since then we 
have been sending the English letters for places round 
Dublin by these trains, and in some other cases to pro- 
vincial offices along the line. 

238. Do I understand that you now deliver English 
letters at these places earlier than before, or where 
there was no previous evening delivery of the letters? — 
All I can tell you is that I dispatch them earlier from 
Dublin. The surveyors will answer for the changes in 
delivery, I dispatch them earlier. 

239. To about liow many places altogether?— About 
thirty or thirty-two. 

240. Well, we have so far been speaking of the letter 
service ; what effect did the changes have on the parcel 
service? — Before the changes, the English day mail arrived 
so late that a large proportion of the parcels failed to 
catch the night mail despatch from Dublin. Since the 
changes, practically, they always catch it. and the delivery 
in Dublin has been practically untouched. 

241. Well, now, you know the scheme of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce and other bodies in Ireland for 
the later departure of tins day mail from Euston at 8.30 


instead of 7.15, and accelerating it half-an-hour and reach- 
ing Dublin forty-live minutes later than at present. Wliat 
would be the result of the later arrival in Dublin?— 
We should have to make the delivery correspondingly 
later. That is to say, instead of sending them out at 5.4u 
we should send them out at 6.20 or 6.2a in the city, ami 
6.40 or 6.45 in the suburbs. 

242. What would be the effect on the delivery of par- 
cels coming by the English day mail? — They would miss, 
some of them, the evening delivery, unless we got addi- 
tional help in the parcel office at the evening duty. 

243. But with additional help on the evening duty 
you could still deliver the parcels in Dublin the same- 
night? — Yes ; and we could send the country parcels for- 
ward by tire night maiL 

244. Would there be any risk of the paroela for the 
provinces^ missing by being received fortv-five minute* 
later? — No. If we get the additional assistance I have 
referred to we shall always get them off, with the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, the height of the tourist season, 
when the English trains are running late ; and on these 
occasions we might get off some of them, but sometimes 
we would fail altogether. 

245. But whether the parcels were got out or not would 
depend upon extra force and extra cost? — Yes. 

246. Have you any idea of what the extra cost would 
he? — That is as regards the parcels office? 

247. Yes?- — About £145 or £150 a year, exclusive of 
the cost of postmen. 

248. Not a very large matter ? — Not a very large sum. 

249. Now wliat would be the effect on the delivery 
of the English day mail letters, in places outside Dublin 
— thirty or thirty -two ? — In the case of those sent by the 
5.30 trains they would miss altogether. 

250. Unless the 5.30 trains were kept back? — Yes. 

251. Is there any post-office reason why these trains 
should not be put back — the 5.30 train’ to Belfast hi 
6.15, for instance? — No post-office Teason at any rate. 

252. Do you send any Scotch letters that way? — Oh 
yes ; I beg your pardon ; we do send Scotch letters for the 
Ardrossan boats. 

253. Is that an important mail ? — Yes, very important 

254. Do you think there would be complaints if chc 
trains were kept back to take on the English letters?— 
Yes ; but I don't think it is very likely the Hailway would 
risk the connection with the Ardrossan boats. 

255. Why do you think that? — Well, this is the boot 
train from Dublin. It reaches Belfast at nine o’clock, 
and the boat leaves at 9.30. 

256. And that train has always been fitted to Messrs. 
Burns's boats? — Yes. 

257. Do you know what the number of letters, Scotch 
letters, by that train is ? — No ; I am afraid not. But J 
could get it. It is a very heavy mail. 

258. I mean do yon think it would be a more disad- 
vantageous proposal to throw out the Scotch letters than 
to leave behind the Irish letters that now go on?— Oh, the 
Scotch letters are much more numerous. But, of course 
the delay in the case of letters nearer Dublin would be 
twelve hours in some cases, and probably less in the case 
of the Scotch letters going by the Ardrossan boat. 

259. But as a balance of advantage or disadvantage, 
postallv, would it be wise to throw out the Scotch or 
Irish letters ? — I think the Scotch. 

260. Well, now, what would: be the effect in the des- 
patch of parcels outside Dublin of the later receipt of 
the English day mail ? — As was said a while ago, we could 
get them off if we got additional help, except in some 
few cases sometimes in July, August and September. 

261. You think you could depend upon your arrange- 
ments to get them off by the night mail? — I think so. 
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262. Has there been since 1st April opportunity to 
re-iiv in Dublin to English letters the same night? — Yes. 

263. Which did not exist before ?— Yes. We deliver 
in the city by 6.30 about three-fifths of the total number 
sent out, and’ practically the whole of it by seven o’clock ; 
and people con post up till 7.40 by putting an extra half- 
penny stamp on, or 6.40 without. 

264. Do you think any considerable portion of the 
public avnil'theinselves of the opportunity to reply?— 1 
have reason to believe they do, and I believe the "num- 
ber is growing. 

265. May it be understood that the delivery in Dublin 
,.f day mail letters from the provinces would be unaffected 
by the later receipt of the English letters ? — That is so ; 
with this qualification, that we should hare to recast the 
duties of the Dublin postmen generally in consequence 
-f the later arrival of the English, mail. 

266. Well now, supposing the departure from Euston 
were 8.30, without any acceleration on the way, so that 
the mail would arrive an hour and n quarter later instead 
of three-quarters of an hour, what would be the effect 
on the delivery of the English letters in Dublin?— Wo 
should have to put on a delivery, of course. It would 
commence about 6.50 or 7 o’clock in the city. 

267. Would it then he of any good to make a delivery 
of the English letters separately from the delivery of the 

£ ro vinci al letters, when they came in? — Oh, yes. The 
,st delivery is an exceedingly heavy one, and is not 
finished in the suburbs till ten o'clock, or later some- 
times, and if you took off the English letters it would 
be correspondingly lighter. Besides, it is of importance 
that the letters should be delivered at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. For instance, the day mail brings over 
the English newspapers and people want them before 
they go to bed. If the letters were not delivered before 
ten or 10.30 many people would not sit up to answer 
by the dav mail post. 

268. IWhat would be the effect on parcels if they arrived 
an hour and a quarter later? — They would be thrown 
out altogether. 

269. And could you send them on to the provinces? — 
No. 

270. The effect on plnces outside Dublin, what would 
it be ? — Any letters that now go by the 6 o’clock or 6.5 
train would be thrown out. 

271. Then your opinion is that, postally, if there 
is to be a despatch from Euston at 8.30 there should be 
an acceleration of Ualf-an-liour on the way? — Decidedly. 

272. Do you consider, on the whole, the changes that 
would be made in this way for passenger purposes would 
be disadvantageous for postal purposes? — Yes, certainly. 

273. Do you think there would be any complaints 1— 
We had a very large number of complaints at the time 
that the day mail service from the country was made 
later, and I have no doubt in the world that people would 
complain very strongly of any change in the English 
mail, until they understand that the matter has been 
taken out of the hands of the post office people. 

274. You had complaints because the Irish letters came 
in fifty minutes later ? — Very strong complaints, indeed. 

275. And you think the people have become accus- 
tomed to the advantages that they gained on the 1st 
of April, and would complain if they lost them ? — Quite 
so. Moreover, I think that if the suggested fortv-fivo 
minutes later time-table was carried out we must have 
a new delivery in Dublin at a quarter past five for the 
city district. The previous delivery is at 2.30, and the 
following delivery, under the altered arrangements, would 
be at 620, and that is too long an interval, especially for 
local correspondence. We should send out about 30,000 
letters a week at a quarter past five. 

276. Would that cover a larger area than tha restricted 
delivery? — About the same. 

277. And if the English letters are later we ought, for 
Irish letters, to restore the city delivery at 5.20 ? — Yes. 

278. Can you give us any estimate of tire additional 
expenditure "on force that would be necessary if the Eng- 
lish mail arrived three-quarters of an hour later ? — About 
£1,100 a vear, including the cost of delivery at 6.15. 

279. What would that cost? — About £100 a year. 

280. Altogether £1,100 to enable the work to be done 
in the shorter interval ? — -"Yes. 

281. (Mr. O'Brien.) That is assuming that tho change 
is made that you are asking for, and that it is decided 
upon, it will cost that much to do the work, above what 
it costs now? — Yes. 

282. (Mr. Sifton.) Well, now. coming to the up-day 
mail despatch from Dublin at 7.10 Irish, 7.35 English — at 
what time is the letter box cleared in Dublin for it at the 
Head Office ? — Twenty past six a.m. 

283. And the town boxes ? — 2.30 a.m. 

.717. 


284. And would a later collection be made in the town 
boxes? — No ; it would not be worth while. 

285. Would any considerable number of letters be 
posted at the Head Office in this last half-hour ? — I don't 
think so. Probably we should not get half a dozen. 

286. Dublin is not affected then by the half an hour's 
later departure in the morning? — No. 

287. This later departure in the morning will result- in 
a later arrival as Chester, Liverpool, and Manchester with 
some disadvantage. Can you tell us the number of letters 
to Liverpool in a week ? — Ten thousand. 

288. And to Manchester? — Eight thousand or 9,000. 

289. That is not the whole mail from Ireland? — No ; 
only from Dublin. 

290. Well then, you nlso send letters for various places 
in the North of Englnnd and South of Scotland, that are 
put into the train from London at Preston ?— Yes. 

291. Do you know what they amount to?— About 
20,000 a week. 

292. (Chairman.) I have listened to your evidence, and 
I think you have given it very clearly. With regard 
to the proposed change, I understand, " from you, that 
you might have an extra delivery at Dublin in the even- 
ing?— Yes. 

293. In the meantime, you deliver the mails here, tho 
London day mail, about? — Twenty to six, now. 

294. Yes. It is to all intents and purposes of little 
use to business men in their offices? — Well, my informs 
tion on that point goes to show that business people are 
beginning to appreciate that earlier delivery, and are 
making use of it to enable them to reply by night mail— 
the out-going night mail. 

295. But I think you will appreciate what I say to 
you when I state that the public business men don’t 
work so long hours ns the post office people, and there- 
fore they want to get home early in the evening. Most 
of them are out of their offices before these letters would 
be, in the usual course of things, delivered in tho offices I 
— Yes. 

296. A few men, talcing advantage of the Post Office, 
might stay and get the advantage of that? — To my know- 
ledge several people anti business houses do it. 

297. But on the whole, for business purposes, as things 
stand. now, the evening delivery cannot he regarded as 
very important ? — I cannot look at it in that light. 

298. You would not look at it in that light ? — No. 
Perhaps I might mention a circumstance that bears on 
it. Before the changes were made last year — in the 
early part of last year — we had a late fee collection, that 
is a collection of letters upon which a half-penny addi- 
tional was paid, all over the City, from even- letter box 
and Post Office ,'n the City. 

299. That is the collection you mean ? — Tes, a special 
collection by car going all round the City. 

300. I am referring to delivery? — Yes, so am I; this 
special colletion wc had for the convenience of the 
public at 5.30, and we had also a collection, of course, 
from the letter boxes at the central office. Well, that 
late fee collection since then has 'been taken away, and 
anyone who wants to post a letter now, bearing "a late 
fee, must come to the head office or the College Green 
Branch Office, and, in addition, they have half an hour 
longer to post. Notwithstanding that, the number of 
late fee letters posted in the evening for the night 
mail is practically the same now aR it was then ; and, to 
my mind, that shows people are making use of the early 
delivery to reply by the out-going night mail. 

301. Very good. My reason for asking the question 
was because of evidence led here to show that the even- 
ing delivery was of no use to the public community, so 
far as the offices went — that the letters were delivered 
at the private residences and might be of advantage but 
that by the time they reached there people were pre- 
paring for something else, and therefore the letters were 
of second consequence until afterwards? — Yes. 

302. Sometimes they were attended to afterwards, and 
sometimes not? — Tes. 

303. And that has been pretty strongly put by one 
witness, who went the length of saying the evening de- 
livery was no tise whatever ? — -Yes. 

304. That is the reason I asked you the question ; and 
I expected the answer you gave ? — Yes. 

305. Now with regard to these proposed changes, you 
say that, by an increase of the staff in Dublin, you could 
manage to get forward the hampers and the general parcel 
post matter by the connecting trains? — That is so, as a 
general rule. Sometimes I fear wo could not do so even 
with additional force. 

306. Well, now, so far as parcels go, if yon wanted 
to have a parcel sent to Londonderry by the 5.30 from 
here, I think you will agree with me that the 8.45, or 


mJan. isos. 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH DAT MAILS: 


. . , i , , • • ti™- ■*, t.Krpo to Ireland, and Ireland to England. That is, you load 

iv. p. whatever time ^ w to bei8«N , ^ far M public a mired hamper and send it to Ure we say, and there you 


"fcirt,? orfour hi the morning, would be as good, 

— *m5hbmu to are concerned, as at present ?— Quote so, 

l* 1 "-™' Sm don't »ond w English D.y Mml P»™1. by * 


break it up and re-sort and send on I Don t you carry out 
the principle in Post Office working 1 — I think so. 

327. Well, what is to hinder you from having a general 


out we non 6 oeuu. "“nr" - ‘ Tf v0 ' bave 32Y. vv ell, wnat is to Hinder you trom Having a general 

307. Quite so ; but that is not y ^ - ^ hamper for Dundalk, and Portadown and Belfast V— That 

a train which would meet the same requnements as tne ^ ^ ^ „ far M possible . 

f, 30, so far as Derry * concerned and the North, ^ oan rou wll wh>t L , tlia „ IImW 


would 3 he better ?-Yes, that is so. Of course, there 


would oe Better i 1 =f> , 7 .. v .... Dji, c t rwk of hampers tn, 

■would he a beneBt to all the towns, such m B^wt, Oo^, nbietv * . 

and Galway, in getting the work into the offices at the x beae a 


328. Well, can you tell me what is the average numbe 
of hampers that comes off the boat per day? — About 


earliest moment. ... , . , 

308 I don't think you will say if the parcels post ham- 
per wn. sent down at 5.30 tl.st Belfast would b. math 
benefited 1 — Oh, I think it would he a benefit to tlic offices. 


329. These are of different sizes ? — V ery nearly all full- 
sized. 

330. But you have different sizes ? — Large and small. 

331. Hare you three sizes ? — Yes, medium, large and 
email. 


309. But I am dealing with public benefits mil not ' ^ And that i8 t h e number that comes into Dublin 
matters of detail. If a train goes into Belfast at a o each dav. That includes Dublin proper ? — Yes. 

•• 1 takes in u hamper for a resident there, — ... r . 


as iugm, ioiu »» c — — - . , . _ oou. um iou icu xue rougldy the number of hampers 

the same advantage would accrue to lnm by tne na p colmn g j n 0 ff the Cross Channel .Service for the respec- 
going on by a later train; because, in either case, e tire raiiwaya having termini in Dublin? — I cannot tell 
would bare to wait till the morning for it / ics- jju y OU ^ detail; but about one-tliiril are for Dublin and 


would have to wait tin tne luummi, m . , you ui tletau ; but about one-tiurii are for Dublin and 

it might sometimes happen that if the hamper is Kept two-thirds for the provinces. 

back for the Inst train at night from Dublin tnat pr - 334. Well, now, about those newspapers coming over, 

aure of work, from one cause or another, would prevent the English newspapers get as far as Belfast now by the 
ii being dealt with by out-going mails from Belfast. 5,30 from Dublin.— Do you refer to Post Office matter or 

310. If the train from Dublin arrives at three in the the matter sent on by newsagents ? — No, what I refer to is 
morning, you won’t say you cannot get your parcels and - bat neW spupers may go partially by rail and partially 
hampers within four hours after that?— I cannot speak j,y Post Office. 


of the local arrangements ; but there are some coses where 535 But take a newspaper winch can get from Eustou 
the interval between the arrival of the night mail and ,,, Belfast by the 5.30 train ? — It can, or rather it could. 


tne interval uemrai . = . , , - . - 

the departure to outlying districts is very short indeed. 336. Yon may take it from me that it does ? — Yes. 

311. Well, I hope you would deliver a parcel in Belfast 337. Well are there many of the English newspapers 

within four hours at any rate ? — I hope so. coming through the Post Office by this English day mail 

312. And if that is so, this question of the extra ex- f rom London ? Is it an appreciable traffic? — Well, I can- 

penditnre would fall to the ground ? — Oh ! not at aU. no t state with nny definiteness as to the number ; but 

We don’t use that 5.30 train at all for the purpose. We j s an appreciable item. 

don’t get a parcel into the parcel office which would ne-«- 338. Now we come to this £1,100. I would like you 

fiitate this additional expense until the 5.30 train has left. tell me how this stands, because it bears on the ques- 

We don’t get the English day mails now into the parcel tion 0 f {] ie Q f tliis train service. But if you think, 

office until between 6.15 and 6.45. Mr. Sifton, that I should not do it, I won’t press it. 

313. (31 r. Siffnn.) The parcels come by the second 339. (J/r. Si f Ion.) Oh ! I think it is a proper question, 

train from Kingstown, and the whole interval between 340. (Chairman.) (To witness.) Tell us how you make 

the hour of your getting them and the hour of the night up y, e £1,100 ? — As regards the parcel office we put the 

mail despatch is occupied in sorting and arranging them . expense at £145. The cause of the expense would arise 

— Yes. in this wav. As matters stand at present, it is just pos- 

314. (Chairman.) A parcel post hamper comes later 6 j b ] e to get off by the night mail train the whole of the 

from Kingstown than a letter. But if that obtains now |, nroe ] s coming to us by the English day mail. 

it would obtain hereafter in the same way 7— It would 341, You mean to say that in the meantime you have 


little enough margin to do that? — No margin to spare. 
342. You are pressed for time? — Yes ; we’ll get the 


it brings aU the work into our office at an awkward English parcels forty-five minutes later, and unless 


moment. , , , .. 

316. Relativelv, things would be the same as at 
present. If your hampers came from Kingstown follow- 


get additional assistance we cannot dispose of them. 

343. And it would cost £145 to do that? — Yes. 

344. Now give us the balance? — In the same way v 


ing the letter train, and you got the hamper in at three wcu ]d get the English dav mail letters in the Sorting Office 
~r four or five in the evening, and this later arrival was t--v_ a— — *— i-*-— *1 * 


forty-five minutes later than now, and the pressure there 


an hour beyond that, you would get your parcel post at f{, e evening duty is also very great- 


hampers in an hour later?— Yes. 


345. In that answer have you regard to the fact that 


317. And if this train arrives at Westland Bow at 6.50, forty-five minutes later than now they would bo of no use 

that is forty-five minutes later than now, and the train in the offices, and you would not require to deliver them 

for the north leaves at 8.40 or 8 o’clock, you don’t mean until the following morning? — Oil, we must get them 

to say you would not have sufficient time for your ou t for the night mail trains. 

hampers being sent in here to get them sorted and sent 343. But I mean Dublin delivery proper now. If the 
on? — We would have got them into the office, the bulk Cross Channel Mail was 45 minutes later than now it 
of them, about 6.25 or 6.30. would be of no use in Dublin until the following morning? 

318. But you would have more than an hour and a — -Oh, we must dispose of it. Wc cannot leave it over till 

half to rearrange these ?— No, no. next morning. 

319. Therefore you would have the same time to go 347. But the Post Office is a large place ; and you say 

onto the North.?— No. 45 minutes later would make it no use ? — Scarcely any. 

320. Why ? — Because there is such an euormous 348. However, the pressure would he removed?— It 
amount of work that the men must stop sorting parcels would not affect us in the least. 

at 7 o'clock or 7.15 at the outside. 349. How do you make out that 7 — Because in the first 

321. Isn't that a matter of detail and business arrange- place the letters that you speak of go direct to the postmen, 


and don't touch the sorting office proper. They go direct 


. I am afraid you are not dealing with my question, to the postmen, and the postmen ennnot discriminate be- 


If you got in traffic at 6.30 without putting yourselves tween people who want their letters at 0 


to any great pressure, couldn't you get it away 1 — No ; who don’t care to get them until ho following morning, 

it tabes us very much longer than 30 or 40 minutes to They must deliver them as they come. 


350. So that you never make any distinction between 


323. If these trains were altered, what is to prevent immediate things and non-immediate things in the Post 
you sorting anything for the North, South, East and Office?— None whatever. 

West, and letting them go free without troubling you at 35L What do you say is the sum for sorting office?— 
• Dublin at all ?— That is, putting parcel sorting accom- £220, and about £600 for postmen, and £48 for cart ser- 

modation on the steamer? . vices. 

324. Yes? — We have no such accommodation. 352. In the city? — Yes, between the railway stations. 

325. Well, if the Rteamboat companies say it could 353. This is extra? — Yes. That gives upwards of 

be done? — Well, that is a question for the Post- Office and £1,000, and then we shall want additional for the new ae- 

the Steamboat Company. I dare say it could be done ; liverv at 5.15, £100. 

but I am sure you will get no additional accommodation. 354. Oh, but we cannot have that you know. I k now 

326. Well now, don’t you as a rule adopt the principle nothing about it? — It is consequent on the extra de- 

rf loading your hampers to given centres from England livery. 
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355. II you choose to be very generous, and give an 
extra delivery, don't blame me, please. My an giver is 
that the £100 has nothing to do with the case that tve are 
considering just now. That is £1,115 altogether. You 
require extra money to the extent of £600 for postmen 
for the later doliveiy 1 — Yes ; it comes about in this tray. 
We have now a large number of postmen who go out on the 
present 5.40 delivery, and who are back in time to lake 
part in the last delivery, commencing at eight o’clock. If 
we make the 5.40 delivery 40 minutes later they cannot 
come back in time, and we must get additional men for 
the next delivery. 

356. Well, I suppose it is governed by the length of 
the day, and the day can be changed to meet the require- 
ments of the traffic. You can begin at eight in the morn- 
ing, and go at six at night, and so on ; so that this could 
be minimised by arrangement of these men’s hours? — 
The time of some of the men would vary in consequence 
of the changes, but we should still have to keop the men 
and pay their their full wages. 

357. (Mr. O'JBrien.) You have charge of the department 
you are dealing with? — The sorting office and parcels 
office. 

358. And I suppose you are expected by your superiors 
to work in the most economic way? — Well, with due re- 
gard to the public service. 

359. And if you felt that the Treasury would he generous 
with you and give you more means, you would see your 
way to do more ? — Yea, if we had additional means. 

360. Would you mind explaining how the deliveries 
worked before the new contract ? I want to know did tho 
men that were delivering the mail letters from England 
under the old arrangements take provincial or city letters 
with them ? — Yes. 

361. That is delivering the letters that arrived by the 
morning mail from Euaton 1 — Yes. 

362. While under the new arrangement they are con- 
fined to tho English letters ? — No, no. The local letters 
at that time were delivered in the city at 5.20, and we pub 
it- back to 5.40, and included the English letters and the 
local letters, and any provincial letters that we had in hand. 

363. How comes it then that there are so many com- 
plaints about the delivery of Irish letters since tins new 
arrangement ; and that the English letter deliverv is of 
no earthly use for commercial purposes, or any other? — 
Well, as regards the Irish provincial letters, the fact is 
that Dublin was sacrificed for the advantage of the pro- 
vincial towns. The dispatch of the day mails from the 
Irish provincial towns was made so much later, the ar- 
rival here was so much later, and the delivery had to 
be so much later. 


364. And what is the corresponding advantage ? Do Mr. ip p. 
you know of any? — There is no advantage in having the Quirte. 
provincial letters delivered so much later. It is quite the nj^Tiss. 

reverse, with the exception of any additional letters that 

fall into the up-day mails from the provinces. People 

had half an hour or 40 minutes longer to post. 

365. Do you get parcels by the North Wall?— We 
do. 

366. What time do they reach you ? — Now about 8 to 
8.30 in the morning. 

367. And it is only off the morning boat that you get 
them ? — We get a few by the evening boats. 

368. What rime do they reach you? — About 9 o’clock, 

I think. 

369. Turning to the delivery of parcels in Deny, how 
are they affected? — They are not affected. They go on 
by the day mail. 

370. You say you get off certain mails by the 5.30 train 
by the present arrangement ? — Yes. 

371. From what terminus in Dublin? — From Amiens 
Street, Broadstone, and Kingsbridge. 

372. Have they all trains at this time? — Yes. 

373. And have you contracts with them to carry mails 
by these trains ? — The department has arranged with them. 

It is not a question in which I am a competent witness. 

374. There was a train tliat used to leave for Cork at 
6.5. Were you in the habit of using it ?— I think not. 

375. About this newspaper post, what in the shape of 
mails goes by this 5.30 train from Amiens Street?— Wo 
send a very heavy Scotch mail by it. It connects at Bel- 
fast with tho Ardrossnn boat, and we use it to some extent 
to forward the English mails for places like Dundalk and 
Portadown. 

376. And where is the sorting for that done? — On the 
packet : that is for cross-channel letters. Of course we 
have our own despatch from the sorting office in Dublin, 
and that is whabl speak of as a very heavy mail. 

377. And you don’t think it possible to extend sorting 
on the packet? — Not unless the City of Dublin Company 
gave sufficient accommodation. 

378. Do you send newspapers that are passing through 
the post to Belfast by this 5.30 train? — Yes ; those fiat 
come in through bags. 

379. The sorting is done on the mail boat? — Yes. 

380. And these bags are carried direct to the Amiens 
Street railway station, and catch the 5.30 train?— -Yea 

38L Before this new arrangement, how did your mails 
and papers work? — They all got into the night mails 
leaving at 7.30. 

382. So that these branches are only in tho enjoyment 
of advantages we have had for years? — Yes. 


Mr. H. W. ArstiN, Surveyor’s Clerk, Midland District, Ireland, colled ; and Examined. Mr. B. W. 

Austin. 

383. (Mr. Sifton.) You attend on behalf of the Sur- ut places in your district, outside Dublin? — I have pre- — 

veyor, Air. Evanson? — Yes. pared the following statement, showing the times in tko 

384. What would be the effect of the proposed changes Midland district: — 


Midland District (Ireland). 



English Day Mall Delivery. 

Number of Letters, Ac., Affected. 
(Weekly.) 


Prior to 
1 May 1897. 

Since 

1 May 1S97. 

As 

Proposed. 

Delay 

Involved. 

English. 

Dublin, Ac. 

Others. 

Total. 





it. it. 





Klngstowu 

6.45 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 

AO p.m. 

- 45 

2,850 

1,170 

510 

4,642 

Bray 

8.20 „ 

6.60 „ 

0.40 „ 

- 50 

1,110 

558 

252 

14)28 

Monkstowu, S.O. .... 

8.15 „ 

6.25 „ 

5.55 „ 

- 80 

810 

437 

90 

1,337 

Blackrock, S.O. .... 

8.0 „ 

5.80 „ 

A0 „ 

- 30 

921 

904 

120 

2,005 

Booterstown, S.O. .... 

8.0 „ 

5.25 „ 

A0 „ 

- 35 

180 

187 

- 

373 

Naas 

7.40 „ 

7.45 „ 

8.0 „ 

- 16 

144 

552 

108 

884 

Newbridge 

7.25 „ 

7.25 „ 

ao „ 

- 85 

670 

890 

150 

LUO 

Kildare 

7.30 „ t 

7.80 „ 

ao „ 

- SO 

70 

147 

87 

304 

Curragh Camp ..... 

3.16 „ 

8.15 „ 

a 45 „ 

- 80 

1,705 

848 

467 

3,050 

Lucas, 8.O. 

8.40 „ 

0.40 „ 

0.26 „ 
(Callers.) 

2 45 

78 

192 

~ 

270 

Leixlip, S.O. 

8.80 „ 

7.20 „ 

0.25 ,. 

(Callers.) 

2 5 

80 

38 


48 

Haynooth, S.O. .... 

8.25 „ 

6.65 „ 

(Callers!') 


18 

66 

- 

84 

KDcock, R.B.O. . . . . 

8.45 „ 

0.50 „ 

0.80 „ 
(Callers.) 

2 40 

80 

08 

- 

125 

Enfield 

0.15 „ 

7.5 , 

(Next day.) 

12 6 

42 

80 


103 

Weekly Totals .... 

8,038 

6,001 

1,850 

16,177 


717. 
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COMMITTEE OX IRISH DAY MAILS: 


Mr. ll. IV. 385. Can you give them in a general way ? — The delay 
’ aWiii. ' would extend from a quarter of an hour to twelve hours. 
tmTisos 111 EOme cases vre 111176 to P ut on new dcs P atches to the 

! — towns near Dublin, because the ordinary night mail now 

arrives too late for letters to he delivered the same night ; 
and in one case the letters would not be delivered until 
the nest morning, if the proposed changes took nlace. 

386. You are assuming that these trains would not be 
altered to correspond with the later arrival in Dublin ? — 

387. But if they were altered to correspond you would 
be able to continue the evening deliveries established on 
the 1st of April? — Yes. On the Great Southern line the 
service would not be interrupted seriously. _ It would 
be using the 6.5 train from Kingsbridge for Naas. New- 
bridge, Kildare, and Curragh Camp ; and we should have 
the 6.30 train in reserve. At the present, time the ser- 
vice would not be interrupted. 

388. (Mr. O'Brien.) Where does the 6.30 train go?— 
To Thnrlcs. 

389. Witness continuing his statement to fllr. Sifton : — 
The 5.30 on the Midland line would be missed ; but it- is 
comparatively unimportant. It was used to secure n de- 
livery in place of the delivery before about 8.30 or 8.45 ; 
and this preliminary mail was put on as a kind of set-off. 
But only a small portion o? correspondence that used to be 
delivered at nine is now sent down by the 5.30 train. 

390. Do you think there would be complaints if the 
facilities enjoyed from the 1st of April were lost? — I am 
quite sure there would ; and the delivery in all cases would 
lie later than before. 

391. Because the night mails are later? — Yes ; and 
speaking of Kingstown and Bray the deliveries would be 
later than they used to be before the acceleration of 1st 
May. 

392. (Chairman.) Would nut the 8.20 take a letter to 
Galway, ns well as the 5.30 ? — Yes, it might ; but it is only 
used to Enfield. 

393. Whatever boats might be attached to the 5.30 train 
might be managed by the later train. My point is this, 


that it is not the last chance of the day? — We did not use 
that 5.30 train twice for these purposes. 

394. Is it a Post Office train? — We practically have the 
use of all trains ; hut it is not a train under notice. We 
cannot alter it. 

39a. When do you commence your delivery of letters 
coming into Dublin in the evening I — The letters coming 
up from the provincial day mail trains? 

396. Yes ? — The Great Southern letters are not delivered 
until next morning. 

597. You give a delivery from the provinces some 40 
minutes Inter than the cross-channel delivery? — We have 
two deliveries in the evening. 

598. What is the first l — About six o'clock, and the 
second about eight. The Southern letters miss that eight 
o’clock delivery. 

399. Well now. supposing this train from London was 
coming in here 45 minutes later, these letters would he 
in time to join the deliverv from the provinces ? — We 
should maintain the 5.30 delivery, which would make it a 
little later. 

400. But if it was so close up to the eight o'clock de- 
livery you could send them all on at the same time ? — Yes ; 
but there would be nearly two hours. 

401. But would not that be giving up whatever margin 
you hare ? Supposing you came later still, the later ar- 
rival from London is tending towards the working in with 
your 8p.m. delivery? — Yes. 

402. But meanwhile your view is that if we arrive here 
45 minutes later, you could still go on with the delivery 
45 minutes later, and also the delivery from the provinces ? 
— Yes. I may take Kingstown ; now the delivery is made 
about 5.15 and 8 o'clock. 

403. Do you attach any importance to the delivery tr- 
the offices in the city? — I have nothing to do with the city, 
sir : but, you see, if these changes were made the delivery 
at Kingstown would be only a quarter of an hour later tlian 
it used to be. We should, therefore, continue to make 
use of it. 

404. (Mr. O'Brien.) It used to be, you mean, under the 
old arrangement?— Yes, prior to 1st May. 


Mr. T. P. Bauxard. Surveyor of the Northern District of Ireland, called ; and Examined. 

tr,. t. 1‘ 405. (Mr. Sifton.) Have you anything to add to Mr. 412. And letters you are sending out by this service are 

Harvard. statement as to the effect upon the towns near left at No van twelve hours? — It is possible. I am re- 

Duhlin iu your district of the later arrival by three- ferring to the advantages to places situated on the railway, 

quarters of an hour of the English mail ? — I have nothing Kilmesson is served by rural postman, 
to add beyond the fact that there would he a great many 413. But you don't mind me showing you the disadvan- 
complaints received. If the later arrival from England con- tages ? — No ; but I am not up in that point, 
nected with the six o’clock despatch from Amiens-street 414. (Chairman.) Mr. O'Brien would like to know why 
it would be only places beyond Drogheda that would be in case of these trains being put back the connection can- 

aft'ected by the’ later arrival. Such places as Castlebel- not be still maintained, and the letters beyond Drogheda 

lingham and Navan and Kells would all lose their evening go straight on? — That is already the case, 
delivery of English letters and be delayed until the follow- 415. And to other places the same thing applies? — Yes. 

ing morning. And at the time of the alterations in May 416. (Chairman.) Mr. O'Brien would like to know if 

last we had numerous complaints of the effect of the later the railway companies care to send their vehicles down to 
night mail despatch from places like Balbriggan and Drog- Kingstown if tnat would remove the difficulties which at 
heda, where, although there was no evening delivery. present intervene wnn regard to quick despatch ?. 

people could call for their English letters at the Post Office. 417. (Mr. Sifton.) Do you mean the afternoon train? 

We had many complaints of the loss of that privilege. The 418. (Mr. O’Brien.) Yes. 

arrival was so late alter the alterations that the Post Offices 419. (Mr. Sifton.) There are such trains, now, are 

were closed in Drogheda, Ac., and people could not get there not? — -No. 

their English papers and letters at night. We met these 420. (Mr. O'Brien.) No, not from the morning mail. 1 
complaints to a certain extent by giving a delivery, in- am speaking now of the morning mail from Euston. 
eluding English, letters, out of the 5.30 despatch from 421. (Chairman.) You may talce it from me that there is 
Amiens-street. And. the same complaints would arise no through train in connection with the day mail just now. 
now, and in addition a Luge amount of Irish provincial What we want to know is this : iu connection with the 7.15 
correspondence would be lost. train from Euston coming on here at 4.50, is there any 

406. They would not be merely put back in the same train which runs through except the Wicklow Railway 

position as before ; but their position would be made Company's, which, of course, must give connection with 
worse? — Yes. the Great Northern or Midland or Great Southern. 

407. (Chairman.) If the 5.30 was taken off, woidd the 422. (Mr. Quirhe.) There is a carriage attached to the 
six o'clock train do from Amiens-street ?— Yes, certainly, train, and it is taken on to Kingsbridge. It stops at 
as far os Drogheda, assuming that the new train would Amiens-street. 

connect with it. 423. (Chairman.) It cannot stop there?— It makes a 

408. Well, assuming the 5.30 train were put hack to six call there. 

o’clock, it would meet your case?— If the connection at 424. Now, who takes on that carriage ? — I suppose the 
Navan and Kells were also altered. Wicklow Company. 

409. I see. Well, now, about the delivery. Yon say 425. Supposing the vehicles are sent down to Kingstown 

they call for the letters. You mean that if they call they and the parcels post hampers got in there and the mails 
get them. That is, if a man expects an important letter taken away on to their own railways instead of having no 
he will call for it and gee it? — Yes ; but now we have a through carriages would the work of the Post Office be 
house-to-house delivery in all these places. lessened thereby?— It would be facilitated. 

410. (Mr. O'Brien.) Are you aware that by that service 426. (Mr. O'Brien.) I will put it in my own way. This 

you arc speaking of you are delivering letters twenty-five 5.30 train from Amiens-street meets the mail boat at the 
miles from Dublin twenty-four hours late?— I am not pier?— No, I think not. There is a connection to it. 

aware of that. 427. Oh, well, call it whac you like. 

411. You are not speaking of what time letters are 428. (Chairman.) There is no thro ug h carriage from 

delivered at Ki l m essan and the Hill of Tara? — No. Amiens-street or anywhere. 
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429. (Mr. O' Sri> i 
Great .Southern and 


h.) It is the same thing done by the 
>\ estern to meet that boat? 


430 (Hr. Sifton.) Id seems to be done, according to 
Bradshaw. They show a departure. 

451. (Chairman.) They do give connection. But it is 
■■ through vehicles" he is speaking of, without trans- 
ferrin". 0 And there is no through carriage from any rail- 
wav company irorn Kingstown to their own railway. 

452. (Mr. O'Brien.) Do you use sueh carriage as is at 


the service of the passengers going to the North to carry y T T _ P , 
your mails? — (Mr. Quirke.) No, only to Westland Bow. Barnard. 

433. If you got the same facilities from the Broadstone j^Tisos. 
line and the Great Southern would it be of any advantage ’ — ■ — 
to you ? — I don’t think it would. 

•434. You would prefer to take all the mails that go on to 
the West and cart them about Dublin rather than put them 
on that train ? — Is would not catch the 5.30 train. 

455. Yes, but u we got it altered? — Well, then it would 
facilitate the Pose Office. 


Mr. G. A Oakes icoTr called ; and Examined. 


436. (Mr. Sr r ton.) You are a first-class clerk in the 
Secretary's office, Post Office, London? — Yes. 

437. And are familiar with this question of the day 
mail J —Yes. 

458. What would be the effect of despatching the day 
mail at 8.30 instead of 7.15? — It would depend upon the 
alteration of the branch trains. The trains are now fitted 
closely to the present train, and if the branch trains were 
made later there would be a little more time given at 
various places for posting. Of course, it is early in the 
morning, and an hour then is not so important as at other 
times of the day. 

459. As regards Birmingham or Liverpool or Man- 
chester? — That, applies to all of them. If tho branch 
trains were altered correspondingly there would bo no 
disadvantage at all as regards the Irish mails. But tlio 
later despatch oi the train from London would involve a 
later arrival alt down the line, and thus train takes mails 
for England, W ales, and Scotland, and the result of that 
would be very serious, indeed. 

440. Returning to the alterations of the up mail, I want 
you to tell us the effect of that on the correspondence from 
’Ireland. The request is that tho jip mail may be 
despatched from Kingstown half an hour later than at 
present. Well, take first the timo-table you have pre- 
pared for this service, which would meet tho request 
of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce. Tills time-table 
shows half an hour’s later departure from Dublin and 
arrival at Kingstown at 8.20 a.m. (English). Would that 
be equivalent to the departure from Kingstown at 8.30, 
say ? — It would be practically the same thing, because al- 
though the time is advertised for starting at 8.25, yet for 
the convenience of passengers an arrangement is made to 
bring them down a quarter of an hour after tlio mail, and 
the arrival of the passengers is later tlmn the contract 
time for the mails. The despatch is really about eight 
o'clock from Kingstown at present, so that half an hour 
later than that would be practically meeting to the whole 
extent this application. 

441. The contract does not fix the actual time for the 
boat to start, but it fixes 7.50 as the time the work of the 
packet shall commence. I think the packet company 
usually get off the packet five minutes after the arrival of 
the passengers? — Yes. 

442. As the passengers leave Dublin at 7.40 and get 
down at 7.52 cniy, does the packet get off at 7.55 ? — No, it 
is often a little late — 7.55 to eight o’clock. 

443. Half an hour’s later departure would result in a 
departure from Kingstown between 8.25 and 8.30, or not 
more than a minute or two earlier than what the Chamber 
of Commerce want? — Quite so. 

444. If the departure from Dublin were postponed 
for half an hour How would the arrival in London be 
affected? — It would he half an hour later, unless the train 
were accelerated. 

445. What would he the effect on Liverpool? — I cannot 
speak to a minute, but the arrival now is 2.30, and that fits 
closely to the window delivery, and to certain despatches. 
If the train be accelerated half an hour between Holyhead 
and London, we don't quite know what its gain would be 
before the arrival at Chester, but- 1 am afraid it would not 
be very much, because the train runs very fast between 
Holyhead and Chester. 

445. (Chairman.) Ten minutes or so. 

447. (TT/tness.) I don’t think we could get ten minutes. 
The present, night mail even after acceleration, took one 
hour and fifty minutes from Holyhead to Chester, but now 
the Company have accelerated it two minutes of their own 
accord. It is computed that this train will run one minute 
faster than the night mail — an acceleration of three minutes 
on that part of the journey, and this works out, I believe, 
that the arrival would be 1.47 at Chester, and. if the 
arrival is 1.47 at Chester, then the connecting train bo 
Manchester could be altered and the arrival could he 2.57 
at Manchester. And unless special means were taken for 
sorting the correspondence on the way, and doing a great 
deal more than ordinary sorting, unless, in fact, they 
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actually prepared the correspondence for the postmen on ifr. e a. 
the journey, they could not with an arrival at 2.57 catch UakahoU - 
tho present delivery, but this plan would involve con- 
siderable expense. Then there is the difficulty that the 
present sorting carriage is quite full, and additional ac- 
commodation would be required from the rail- 
way company. If that expense were incurred, then 
the delivery in Manchester could be effected at the same 
time as at present, and there would be no delay. Without 
that there would be a delay of 1£ hours. 

448. What would be the effect in towns served through 
Manchester? — At present there is a train from Man- 
chester at- three o'clock for Leeds. If the arrival were 
at 2.57 it could not be caught. Serious delay would he 
caused unless the company would alter the train 
from Manchester, and we don’t know that 
they would do so, because it has not any close connec- 
tion with that train, and may be maintained for other 
purposes altogether. And if the three o'clock train were 
not altered and made available the correspondence would 
have to go on by another train which would not get to 
Leeds until about an hour later. 

449. What would be the effect at Birmingham and Wol- 
verhampton? — The company would prohably run a train 
in connection with the main line train ; but the arrival 
would be about twenty minutes later at each place. At 
present the delivery is so closely fitted to tho present 
arrival that the delivery at each place would be missed, 
and the correspondence would fall into a delirery about 
two hours later at each place. It would not do to postpone 
the delivery because it is at present late. Anil great com- 
plaint would arise if the whole delivery were made twenty 
minutes later than at present. So that at Birmingluira 
and Wolverhampton there would be fully two hours or 
two and a quarter delay. 

450. I think the North of England and the 
southern part of Scotland are interested in the question 
how tho connection is made on the up and down line? — 

The present arrival of the Irish mail at (.theater is 1.53. A 
special engine with a van is started from Warrington to 
iollow tho ten a.m. express from Euston down to Preston, 
ana the express is detained at Preston to allow passengers 
to dine ; and this special from Warrington catches it up, 
and the mails are transferred. If these alterations were 
made, of course, there would he no hope whatever of 
catching the express. When the service is punctual it 
only arrives at Preston a few minutes before the express 
is due to start. 

451. Has the Post Office any control whatever over the 
ten o’clock express? — No, none whatever. 

452. How many letters are transferred from the Irish 
mail to it? — About 23,000 a week. 

453. What would he the effect of breaking this connec- 
tion as regards the North of Englaud and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ?— It is not quite easy to say. But if the connec- 
tion were broken we might catch a rather slower tra : n 
leaving Euston at 10.10. and if that were caught, rhe 
arrival at Carlisle would be an hour and twenty minutes 
later, at Eiliriburgh two hours, and at Glasgow 12 hours. 

454. You have no reason to suppose tho company would 
alter the ten o’clock? — No ; because this train does not 
take passengers from Warrington to Preston, only the 
mails, so that the connection is of no use for anything 
whatever but the mail service. 

456. Is it your view that postally considered this later 
departure from Dublin of tho up day mail would be disad- 
vantageous ? — It would be very disadvantageous indeed for 
the whole of England except those places where the time is 
made up by fast running. 

456. Coming back to the down day mail, yon told us 
that for the posting of many Irish letters there would be 
some little advantage in a later dispatch from London? — 

Yes. 

457. As regards the effect on the English and Welsh and 
Scotch sen-ices, what would happen if the 7.15 were with- 
drawn and the 7.30 should take its place? — The arrival at 
all places would he later than at present, and the amount 
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3lr. G. x. o£ delay would vary between London and Crewe, and there 
OakaJwii. we would be 4b or 49 minutes later, 
is J ulishs 458. And would there be a later arrival at all places 
• — 1 — ' north of Crewe to the same extent? — Yes. We anticipate 
it would be 45 minutes later north of Crewe. 

459. Would the use of the 7.30 train have any effect 
on the delivery at Birmingham? — -No. Nut at present. 
The arrival would be a quarter of an hour later. But by 
putting more pressure on the men at work it is anticipated 
that they could secure the same delivery ; but in the event 
of any growth in the correspondence this pressure would 
become too great, and involve expense to maintain the 
present time. 

460. Would there be any effect at Manchester? — At 
Manchester the company say they will maintain the same 
time of arrival as at present. 

461. How would it work at Liverpool? — The arrival 
would be about 12.40, instead of 12 o'clock. 

462. (Chairman.) Forty minutes later? — Yes. 

463. (Mr. Sifton.) Wliat would be the effect in the 
North of England and Scotland? — 45 minutes later ; and 
in some cases the delivery into which letters now fall 
would be mussed, and consequently the letters would nut 
reach the addresses until two or three hours later than at 
present, and in the other cases 45 minutes later than at 
present. 

464. What would be idle effect at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow ? — The last delivery would be slightly delayed owing 
to the work coming in later ; and one or two despatches 
to neighbouring towns, not very important, would be 
missed, and letters delayed to the following morning at 
Edinburgh. But at Glasgow the later arrival by 45 
minutes would frequently cause the letters to miss the 
Inst delivery. There are as many ns 10,290 letters affected, 
and they would frequently miss the Inst delivery. 

465. (Chairman.) 10.000 a week? — Yes. 

466. (Mr. Sifton.) Is it your view that the disadvantage 
to the postal service of this suggested use of the 7.30 train 
from Euston would be such that the maintenance of the 
7.15 train would be absolutely necessary for English and 
Scotch purposes? — I think so. We should have to give 
way to the demand of it. 

467. Looking westward beyond Crewe, is it necessary to 
run the 7.15 train?— No ; I think wo might dispense with 
it beyond that. There is a slow train that might ho used, 
and for Chester itself you might use the 8.30 train. 

468. Have yon formed any idea of the cost of maintain- 
ing the 7.15 train, for English and Scotch purposes us far 
as Crewe? — A new train would be necessary to Crewe. 
That is 49,000 miles a year more running ; and it is diffi- 
cult to know exactly what the charge would he ; but if the 
company were willing to do it at two shillings a mile that 
would come to about £5,000 a year. 

469. Can you give the committee any idea of the cost 
of half an hour's acceleration of the day mail ? — -When the 
acceleration was first broached the department, contem- 
plated accelerating both the night and day mails, and the 
company was asked how much they would take for the ac- 
celeration of the four trains, and to give separate ngures 
for the acceleration of the night trains. For the four 
trains they asked £11,000, and for the night mails only 
£8,000. Neither offer was accepted ; but they were in- 
duced to accept £5,150 for the night mail trains. Pro- 
bably, however, the cost will be about £3,000 to accelerate 
the day mails. 

470. (.1 Ir. O'Brien.) I take it you have been in com- 
munication? — Not exactly. 

471. I infer from what you say abou fc the company doing 
so and so that you have been in communication ? — No ; 
we have not asked the terms ; but what they would do. 
The question of terms has not been raised recently. 

472. It is no harm to remember when you are doing 
this, that one object is to induce people to travel, and con- 
sideration should therefore be hnd in fixing the price? — 
I think wo always try to find out if the trains will be use- 
ful to passengers. 

473. (Mr. Sifton.) Looking at it p.s a whole is the new 
arrangement more disadvantageous to the Post Office than 
the present ? — Distinctly more so. It would allow a little 
more time to post at places in the provinces, and there 
would be a little later posting in London. But on the 
whole, the late arrival of the mails would be very serious, 
and would be quite a retrograde movement as regards tho 
mail service on the whole. 

474. And there would he a large balance of disadvan- 
tage ? — Yes. 

475. (Chairman.) About the alteration of trains, if the 
train for Ireland left London at 8.30, instead of 7.15, all 
the branch trains would be in before it came up ? — Yes. 


476. Therefore there would be no alteration whatever 
on the branches, so for as running into the train for Ire- 
land from Euston is concerned ?— The present trains would 
do as regards the mails ; but not for passengers. 

477. You mean there would be a longer interval for 

passengers to wait for trains coming up ? Yes. 

478. But if they were not touched there would be a little 
more margin _ here and there to wait at the junctions for 
passengers, but it would not affect the branch trains’— 
The only thing is that the down train would probai-lv 
■have two stops. It could not call at Bletchlev o ' - 


ton. We have not had the time table from the company 

479. Now this 7.15 train from Euston, leaving at 8.30. 

no alteration would be made in the branches, except a 
margin for waiting?— It has the branches into the inne’- 
tions. J 

480. Oh, I don't care a straw for tliat. I am speaking 
of the present connections with Ireland just now. Well 
now, if that train was put back it would' give a benefit to 
the London people. I don't believe it would benefit the 
mails one bit; but it would benefit the passengers'— 
Certainly. 

480\ Very well, now, supposing we say to you that this 
/. 15 is an Irish train, and that we look upon this train us 
a train to carry Irish traffic, and tliat it should not l.e over- 
weighted or prejudiced in any alterations, as between Eng- 
lish stations proper ; but that it being an Irish train we ex- 
pect that all this sort of tiling would be got rid of ; your 
answer would be, there must he another train to take its 
place. But if this were run as an Irish train a great manv 
of the elements of disadvantage you have put forward 
would cleaily be removed ? — Yes ; but we look upon it as 
an Irish and Scotch and English mail train, too. 

481. Well, now, if t-lie up train was later, the same 
observations would apply to the trains running into the 
up train, as to the down train. That is. there would be 
no alteration on the branches? — But this would be for 
English mails. 

482 These trains being later would not require to be 
altered at all ? — Not the branch trains into it. 

483. In connection with the train from Ireland to 
Euston, if letters have to he delivered to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and so on, all the alterations would come in. 
Looking at it as a purely Irish question there would be 
an alteration necessary for tlie trains to get into these 
places off the main line ? — Yes. 

484. Supposing that an additional train was run from 
London to Holyhead, catching up the other trains by the 
way, and running as far as Chester and catching the'local 
train and going ahead, and an up train of a corresponding 
nature was adopted it would then constitute a real Irish 
train going down and a real Irish train going up? — Excuse 
me, there is a difference between the up and down trains. 
W e don't want an additional one in the up direction. 

485. I think I know your point. I think you have said 
that before. The railway company would be running a 
train to Holyhead without getting it back. Bub the 
point I want to get at is, if these trains are run as purely 
Irish trains, is Birmingham a pluce of large importance 
to Ireland with regard to postal correspondence? — The 
number of letters delivered at Birmingham would be 4,800 
a week. 

486. How does Liverpool stand? — 14,000 a week. 

487. And you contend that all the letters from Ireland 
to Liverpool go by Holyhead? — No ; these ore letters that 
go by this train. 

488. And you are not taking into account letters that 
go by steamers or otherwise? — No. 

489. And what is Birmingham ? — Four thousand eight 
hundred. 

490'. And Manchester? — That would he affected or not 
according to the circumstances. Manchester itself 
10.800, and in the suburbs a few, 12,400 altogether. 

491. Leeds ? — I have not the figures for Leeds. 

492. (Mr. O’Brien.) What is Liverpool? — Fourteen 
thousand a week. 

493. (Chairman.) Now, there is the 5.15 train that 
leaves Euston in the mornings ? — Yes. 

494. Could not you send on your letters by it?— Yes ; 
already all tliat are ready are sent by it. 

495. So that the 7.15 from London carries a second 
mail 1 — Yes. 

496. Where do you get the letters from? — (2fr. Bail- 
ende.) Some of them are Continental, and we eann»fc 
make a provincial despatch at 5.15. We don’t get the 
up-night mail nntil 4.30. 

497. (Chairman.) (To the former Witness.) You talk 
of Glasgow : but surely yon are not serious about that ? 
— Why not7 

498. Liasmuch as this is not the route from Ireland 
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at ail to Glasgow awl Edinburgh ?— It the route by 

^dQQ 1 ' Ilu - 1 if the steamer leu res here at eight o’clock at 
ii’itht there arc not many letters written ?— All those 
rllnf ('.line in hr rlie night mails from the provinces. 

500. You mean the South and West?— Yes. 

501. Du von mean Derry and so on?— I don't know 

u, g02 'V^i you, Dish people don't write letters in the 

*"* 1 503 AvJll. I tliink you will admit that letters from 
Dublin and Belfast, and Deny and Dundalk, are not as a 

111 504 And so tar as that is concerned they go by Belfast, 
and direct to Glasgow and Ardrossan ?— Yes. 

505. I was interested in your calculations about the cost 
nf running a train and accelerating the speed by half an 
hour. I used to work out that very anxiously to see the 
extra friction of a wheel, etc., but you have arrived at a 
better solution. 1 our solution was not going up. Mine 
is going up. If you have a steamer going twelve knots, 
to get the twelve’ is easy enough. To get thirteen will 
t . oS t you much more relatively than the other twelve 
reached. Mv calculations are the revorse of youre. You 
take them down. You sav that running during the night 
is much more expensive. I would like you to explain it ? 
—What wc had to go on was figures supplied by the coni- 
panv. They asked for accelerating four trams £11,000, 
and for two trains £8.000. 

506. And they took ? — £5,150. 

507. But there is still the difference between the £8,000 
and £11,000, that would be for the service you are now 
contemplating, and that, is just the thing that the company 
want, that additional £3,000?— The only explanation I 
could give of the company wanting less in proportion for 
accelerating four than for two trains was that they would 
have to get some different kind of engines, and that it 
would he more economical working for four trains than for 
two per day. But, of course, I have no technical expe- 
rience ; we were entirely in the dark. 

508. (Mr. O' Brian.) It was not in connection with this 
point that you asked for this? — No ; the acceleration was 
carried out on the first of April last. The applications seut 
from Ireland were for all the four trains to be accelerated. 


509. {Chairman.) In working out this arrangement it 
has occurred to you that a good many objections stand in 
the way of changing the train from Dublin from the 
present hour to something later ; and the same observa- 
tions apply to the down train ? — -Unless you run the train 
at 7.15 for the English and Scotch service. 

510. And have you considered, notwithstanding these 
difficulties and objections, on the whole it would be better 
to have these alterations to open the country up to pas- 
senger and tourist traffic, ana otherwise, as against the 
inconvenience which this would cause to the postal ser- 
vice ? — Tho Post Office is not much concerned with pas- 
senger traffic. "We are not supposed to ask t-hc Treasury 
for money to improve the passenger traffic. If the altera- 
tions were not made in order to benefit the Post Office 
at all, any expense should he borne oil a different vote, 
and not on the Post- Office Vote. It is our business and our 
duty to consider the mail service of the country, and wo 
object to any alterations which would impair that ser- 
vice, and tliis most certainly would. I can see the 
advantage for passengers. It would put the trains at 
more convenient hours for them ; but that is not the thing 
we have to consider. 

511. I should prefer you to confine your observations 
to these alterations, and say whether the inconvenience 
would be counterbalanced by the benefits the public would 
derive ? — The Post Office could not form any idea, as to the 
advantages or disadvantages so far as passenger traffic is 
concerned. It is our duty to improve the mail service, 
and resist any impairment. 

512. (Mr. O'Brien.) In going into these calculations 
you not unnaturally calculated the whole thing from the 
standpoint of the Post Office service ?— Yes. 

513. And, I suppose, the British branch of the service 
being largest in your mind ? — W ell, not altogether. 

514. Did you consider it as a part of the whole? — Yes. 

515. You did not- start from the point that the British 
Government had, that this was to be ai> Irish service for 
Irish mails and passengers ? — This 7.15 down train is not 
entirely an Irish train. 

516. Did you not consider that this Irish mail service 
was originally established to accommodate Irish mails and 
passengers without regard to any other parts, and that 
the Post Office has turned round on its own account and 


grafted on other contracts to make it subserve other pur- j/,-. <j. a. 
puses ? — 1 am afraid you are going back beyond my time. oakcMt. 

517. Well, perhaps I am. However, you may take it 1393, 

from me that that is so. Our consideration is that you 

were to serve Ireland both by mails and passengers ; and 

in every way you could accommodate other branches, wo 
have no objection to your using n. liut we must keep this 
before you, that the original purpose of it was to serve 
Irish passengers and mails. You say you hare to con- 
sider the effect on Birmingham, .Manchester, Leeds, 

Liverpool, and so on, and Delaud only came in as a kind 
of “ chip in the porridge " ? — I considered it from the point 
of view of England, Ireland, and .Scotland. Mr. Quirkc 
spoke as regards Deland. I speak as regards England. 

518. You are not, I hope, taking me as finding fault 
with you at all '! — On, no. 

519. I admit your evidence is excellent no doubt ; but 
I complain that you are compelled to look at the matter 
from an English point of view, and not a point of more 
regard for Irelnnd. Supposing you were going to enter 
into a contract with the railway company, would not a 
passenger service help you to get a lower rate than if 
you had none? — It would. But in these cases the trains 
arc not empty. There are many passengers in them, and 
this causes delay, which is bad for the Dost Office. 1 
daresay you are aware that the Irish mail has worked worse 
lately. That is due to the addition of third-class passen- 
gers. 

520. This is exactly one of the things, Mr. Oakeshott, 
that I want to show you. The railway are allowed to uso 
these trains for Scotch and English purposes, and for pas- 
sengers. And if I cannot ask you the question, I will 
ask some officer to tell me how it is this Irish mail has 
been late, and to give the cause of it- My contention is 
that they are late because they are allowed to overload it 
with passengers who are not coming to Ireland ? — I don’t 
think that is the cause. 

521. Are you aware that they have been allowed to 
carry Scotch passengers on the Irish mail to Grewe both 
night and day third class, and until lately would not taka 
an Irish one ? — We know -very little about the passengers 
conveyed by the day trains. Bub we notice that since the 
third-class passengers arc catered for there has been more 
delay, probably clue to passengers’ luggage. 

522. And, therefore, you are certain ? — Yes. 

523. Well, if you discovered, as I have, that the North- 
Western Company are using that service for anyone wluj 
likes to travel from station to station, have you any 
power to interfere ? — No. 

524. Don’t you think you should take it in any future 
contracts ? — No, I think it would be unusual. 

525. Isn’t it usual for the man who pays the piper to 
call the tune ? — Oil, but we don’t pay the whole cost of the 
train. I have no doubt the company would say if you 
want to control the passenger traffic you will have to pay 
more for the train. 

526. I admit that ? — And it is not clear to me why the 
Dost Office should pay more for a certain train in order 
that certain third-class passengers should be excluded 
from it. 

527. But doesn't it occur to you that you should pay 
less if the third-class passengers are allowed to travel ? — 

Yes. 

528. And isn’t it plain to yon that they are allowed to 
travel, and making the money ? — Wc make contracts for 
certain payments, and if we cannot do so, we’ll have to 
make a new arrangement. 

529. I think you said here that the branch trains would 
suit for mails, but not for passengers ? — Well, it would be 
inconvenient for passengers, because they object to be 
brought to tho junction an hour before the train arrives. 

530. And the Post Office has no power to interfere with 
them. They can do what they like on the trains that 
carrr your mails? — Yes, so long as they keep time. 

531. ' If a mail is late, what system have you of finding 
out why it is late ? — The officer in charge of the travelling 
post office, that is the principal post office servant on boavd 
the train, has to keep n time bill, and he does so at each 
station on the way, and he is supposed to put down the 
cause of any delny that occurs, nnd through these records 
we keep a watch upon the train. 

532. Have you any knowledge whether you can close 
all these contracts or any of them by notice, and begin 
over again ? — Well, the contracts on the North-Western, 
as a rule, have two or three more years to run. They were 
to continue until the year 1900, so that we cannot close 
them until then. 

533. Not any of them ? — The Disli service is so mixed 
up with the otters that we could not terminate and have 
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ilr.o.A. a free hand with regard to it until we closed them ail. The 
Oaiahnti. contract that we made in 18a0 extended alt the contracts 
— ■ then in existence until 1900. And now this Irish contract 

‘ is the only one entered into since. If we terminate that, 
we should merely fall back on the old contract. 

534. So that really, although you put in this last con- 
tract a clause that you can at twelve months’ notice ter- 
minate it, the fact remains that you cannot do it? — That 
clause remains, but will become operative in 1900. 

535. Isn’t it extraordinary to say that the contract might 
be terminated by twelve months' notice upon either side. 
Why not say twelve mouths after 1900, unless it Is as I 
have said 1— Well, I did not have much to do with that. 

536. Do yon admit you cannut get a free hand, then, to 
act upon it? — 2Tofc until 1900. 

537. You cannot do it simply because it is for the con- 
venience and benefit of other branches, and the Irish 
branch is to be put away to suit the convenience of others 1 
— I don’t think it is to suit the convenience of others. 

It is only a small contract uf £5,000, as compared with 
£180.000. 

538. Yes, but isn’t the principle the same. I want to 
show you how it will work. Isn’t it likely that they know 
that they have the British Government in their grip, and 
that they cannot budge an inch till 1900 ? — -It is as good for 
one side as the other. 

539. Don’t you say you cannot go anywhere else ? — It 
is not so long until 1900. It is only two years. 

540. Supposing you were free to go to the North- 
Western people to-morrow, niul say, "We want a new 
train, and if you don't give it we will close the whole con- 
tract and begin tls norn,” would not you be much likelier 
to get now anil better terms? — Well, we don’t think so. 
We think these contracts very favourable to the Depart- 
ment. The company would probably want more money 
under a revision. 

54L And aren’t they likely to get it? — We think it is a 
good thing for the contract to remain in force. We think 
it a good thing that the contract cannot be terminated 
until 1900. It » possible they will say then they want 
£250,000 for the services. 

542. If you want any additional service in the mean- 
time, are not they in a position to charge yon what they 
like, and you cannot go elsewhere 1 — No, I don’t tliink so. 

543. What power have you over them? — If we liked 
we could serve them notice to make them run the trains 
at a faster speed, and run them just as we want them to. 

544. Can you make them do that with this morning 
mail ? — Yes, and then tire question of payment would he 
settled by arbitration. 

545. I am very glad to hear it? — The Postmaster- 
General has full power. The uotiees are served on the 
Company to run the trains at- a certain time, and the Act 
gives the Postmaster-General power to vary the notice. 

546. Well, we may take that clausa as inoperative with 
regard to twelve months until 1900 '? — Well, it is ; but we 
could quicken the trains if we liked. If we could not 
agree, we should have to appeal to the Kailway Commis- 
sioners to settle the payment for the acceleration. But 
we cannot get a free hand until 1900 as regards the whole 
of the Irish service, because the payments for the present 
service are fixed with them. 

547. I quite understand. That is quite my complaint. 
These other things are put in on the top of it?— Oh ! I 
think we look upon it as a very important service, and 
wc consider it quite as much as any. 

548. (3fr. O’JIrlen.) The arrangements are such that, 
only I am Irish, I would much rather go to Scotland than 
come to Ireland. 

549. (Chairman.) Arc you conversant with Clause 20 
of your contract? — I have not studied it for some time. 

550. I merely refer you to it. I see you have power to 
require an acceleration of half an hour on the trams, and 
you have also fixed your sum. Yon give a certain sum to 
the North-Western Kailway for the Irish mail service. 
You have power by giving notice to get an alteration of 
tho service, ami the figure is fixed in the contract. Do 
you see any reason why tho same arrangement should not 
apply with regard to this morning train from Euston to 
Dublin?— I should like to see the clause. (After loo kin g 
at the clause.) This acceleration was carried out in 1885. 

551. Yes ; you have the principle laid down, where you 
have the power to acquire acceleration, and giving an 
idea of the amount of value ? — The pajment then was 
raised to £63,000 for the Irish service. 

552. Yes ; for one train you should pay £1,300. for two 
trains £2,520, for throe £4,125, and for four £5.500? — 
That was an acceleration of half an hour in 1883 ; and, 


of course, for a further acceleration the cost would be a 
great deal more. 

653. In this Clause 20 you have machinery whereby 
you can calculate what is a reasonable amount fur an in- 
creased service. Is that so l — That is an old contract that 
I am not familiar with. 

554. If you have machinery in Clause 20 or any p.irt 
of the contract for finding out a reasonable fisnire for ac- 
celeration, do you think it would bo unreasonable to appij 
that machinery, which was applied in other cases, to cu- 
responding cases now ! — Apply it as far as it will go. This 
was for an acceleration of half an hour, already carried out. 

555. (21 r. tiiftou.) Docs it follow that because £5.500 
was a reasonable sum to pay for half an hour's accelera- 
tion of the four trains, it would be a reasonable sum ’o 
pay for a further acceleration of half an hour 
to-day? — No ; I think the principle is that every addi- 
tional acceleration would be more expensive. 

556. And might not the amount there be fixed in re- 
gard to some payment received, while the trains were 
limning? — Yes. 

557. (Chairman.) The additional payment you have 
given is much more than is fixed in this Clause 20 '! — Yes. 

558. I was going to ask you why it was that you gave 
such a liberal sum. I did not do it, however, because 
it was passing through my mind that there might be souie 
such H»in-r as Mr. Siftoa referred to. But would it 'ie 
unreasonable to still do so and apply tliis principle, hav- 
ing regard to all the circumstances, was what, I asked ; 
and your answer was that it would, and I agree with you. 

559. (.Hr. O’Brien.) When you were dealing with the 
acceleration you said it would require additional sorting 
to prereut any delay on tho way l— Yes. 

560. Now, is it possible to have that sorting done on 
the way ? — Yes ; but we should have to call upon the rail- 
way company to provido an additional carriage. 

561. Wliac are your powers with regard to sorting ac- 
commodation on die train? — We could ask the company 
to provide as many sorting carriages on the Irish mail train 
as we require. 

562. Therefore, you have the power to call upon them 
To put uu this sorting carriage ? — Yes ; bus that train being 
\ cry heavy they would not like to put on any more with- 
out additional payment. But wc can call upon them at 
unco to provide 'an additional carnage of a certain 6ize 
without additional payment. 

563. So that if you wanted to do extra sorting, and there 
was no extra accommodation on the lioat, you could compel 
them to put on extra accommodation on the train, and 
wc should not pay for additional space. One of our 
objects, and, perhaps, the main object, is to induce tourist 
Traffic into Ireland by this morning mail? — Yes. 

564. A good many English people are falling in with it, 
the Lonl -Lieutenant and people liko that; and they are 
puttiug their whole weight into the scale to induce tourists 
to visit this country. The difficulty is that people won't 
get up at such an unearthly hour in London. Well now, 
would not it be a reasonable tiling for the Post Office, in 
approaching the North-Western Company, to ask for an 
additional service. Wouldn't, it be iv reasonable anil busi- 
ness-like thing to point out that if they induce this traffic 
to come the company will benefit most by it, and there- 
fore it should induce them to take this step 1 — No doubt, 
that will be put to them. 

565. Now, with regard to tho Birmingham train, I think 
you said the Birmingham Company promised to run that 
i rain ? — I don't think we have auy actual promise ; but I 
think they might. 

566. At all events, I infer that you have gone into 
communication with some companies ? — Only the London 
and North-Western Company. 

567. And have you broached tho subject of this par- 
ticular train? — We have not any definite promise about 
this train, and I could not even Bay what was said about 
it. But we had an idea that tho company would run such 
a train. 

568. You had an idea that the company had promised 

to run a train ? — 1 don’t say promised ; but I said the com- 
pany might. , 

569. You are clear, at all events, that the twelve months' 
notice cannot be given until the beginning of 1900 ? — To 
get a free hand. 

570. That contract Mr. O’Brien had is, I think, a con- 
tract of 1883? — Yes. 

571. And isn’t it tho case that that contract can be ter- 
minated by giving notice? — Yes. I thought it was the 

new contract of 1897. 

672. You thought that the arrangement for accelerating 
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-the mails of lost spring w»a embodied in a formal docu- 
ment? — Yes. . 

575. (Mr. O'Brien.) When I raised that question before 
I was "told it was practically tne same contract now ? — Yes, 

* T 574. (Mr. Si f ton.) It is. 

575. (Mr. O'Brien.) Although you have it down there, 
you cannot move until 1900 ? — But the contract continued 
tha: > ac ns well as the others ; and the contract for the 
i:n'ir»reiuent of the Scotch mail service continued a" 
contracts until 1900. 

5?o. But would not your natural inference be that if it 
include I '-‘is clause it meant it to be operative ? — Most of 
the contracts are for a fixed period, and we consider it an 
advantage to have a fixed period, to be able to prevent any 
claim for further payment. 

577. Have you any strike clauses ? — -No, not in the rail- 
way contracts. 

578. (Chairman.) Post Offices never strike? — No. 

579. (Mr. O' Brian.) Have they any Tight in case of a 
strike on the line to refuse to cony out the contract? — No. 

580. You can compel them whether they like or not ? — 
Yes ; we can call upon them to convey the mails by other 
means. 

581. Hare yon powers for fine in case the mail trains are 
late? — Unfortunately, not. 


582. (Chairman.) Haven’t you? — No ; not in the rail- xr.e.A. 

way contracts. Vakeehctt. 

583. (Mr. Ultrkn.) bo that they can do anything they is Jan. 1693. 

like on the mmi train and keep it late ? — Well, the Post- 

Master-General might withhold the payment. 

584. That is not much punishment?— Well, they think 
it is. 

585. You cannot fine ; you can only grin and bear it? — 

We can spunk in strong terms. 

586. Oh, they don’t mind that? — The company would 
not lay itself out to the risk of being fined unless they were 
guaranteed a good deal more than the probable amount 
of the fines. 

587. Have you power to fine the City of Dublin Com- 
pnny? — Wc have. 

588. So that you take powers to fine the City of Dublin 
Company and lot the others off scot free ? — Well, it was a 
different case. In the trains there are so many circum- 
stances to cause delay ; and if any of these circumstances 
occur in the case of the packet we make allowance for 
them ; hut if there was no excuse for delay by the packet, 
of course, the Company would be fined. 

539. Well, I should strongly advise them to find as 
many excuses as possible ? — Oh, they do. 

590. Now, it comes to this again, that you can terminate 
that contract at twelve months' notice and fine them if they 
delay?— Yes, we can fine them. 


Mr. linw.um Wats ox, rccaiCi.il ; and further Examined. 


591. (Chairman.) There arc two points we would like U. 
discuss with you with regard to the parcel post hampers 
and the result of the changes in these carriages. It was 
found necessary to have a small margin of time to secure 
connection for ah Ireland, and can you manage to secure 
on the steamer accommodation to sort parcels for different, 
lines, not Dublin proper, but to get them on ? — I think 
that is more a postal question. I should think that the 
day-mail being a rather lighter mail than the night-mail 
there would be room, but I think it is more a question that 
the Department themselves could answer. A much larger 
staff could be accommodated in the office, I believe, than 
ordinarily is accommodated. However, I could not give 
more than an opinion. 

592. Now, with regard to through cr. rriages, we would 
like to have the benefit of your opinion ns to the advan- 
tage of through carriages from Kingstown to Belfast, to the 
Midland Qrcat- Western and to the Great Southern and 
Western Railway out of the day-mail, with the night-mail 
running as it is, and if the same thing wore done for the 
day mmi do yuu think it would be an appreciable advan- 
tage to the public, and would it assist in developing traffic 
generally ? — I think there is no doubt about it, because at 
present there is an arrangement with the day mail from 
Kingstown to Aniens-street, and if the traffic warranted 
they would make me carriage a through one. If the car- 
riage was a through one more people would go by it- As 
regards the day-inail at present in the case of the Great 
Northern Railway the passenger has simply to step from 
one side of the platform to the other to get into the Great 
Northern train, and, no doubt, it is availed of. And the 
more convenience there is the more the traffic will increase. 

593. I think you want to say something about another 
question : arising out of not being aide to carry out the 
arrangement for want- of funds, and that funds might be 
available to somo extent. You say you would not be 
prepared to give up anything bccauso this was contem- 
plated while you arranged with the Post Office for your 
existing contract? — We expected it. 

594. (Mr. Sifton.) I think that the £2,009 a year de- 
duction from your payment was in lieu of a continuance of 
arrangements dividing the traffic receipts, and did not con- 
template an increase of receipts? — Well, it was really 
sprung upon ns at the last moment. 

595. Well, when you acceded to it there was no sort of 
understanding between us, and no mention of an altera- 
tion of hours tlint would bring you more traffic? — We rely 
on our correspondence. I think we set out that we made 
the contract in expectation that the traffic would improve. 

596. When the Post Office asked you to tender, yon 
did not expect that tlio day-mail would leave London at 
8.30?— Yes I did. 

597. But yon were not spoken, to on that? — It was 
in my mind. I, of course, was aware of the old arrange- 
ment and the power the Post Office lmd of fixing the 
hour, and I thought- that if we were able to maintain jfi 
good an arrival with a later start they would avail ihem- 
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selves of it. But there was no stipulation between tue Mr. 
Rost Office and myself. B. Watem, 

508. With regard to the sorting accommodation for 
parcels, supposing there was no room in the present cabin, 
could you give more room for sorting parcels on the 
packet?— I am not prepared to say. 

599. I think Mr. Baines lmd some correspondence with 
you as to whether more accommodation coulu be obtained ? 

— I think there was. When we had the plans first laid 
before the Post Office, we provided the fullest accommoda- 
tion for sorting purposes, and the Postmaster-General 
explained to us that we were quite wrong in supposing 
so much would be required ; and, consequently, tne ac- 
commodation in the present ships represents what the 
Department wished for. I may explain that if tne Post 
Office now wont more space, it may affect the dining- 
saloon. We gave you as much as you wished. It was 
for you to say how much you wanted. 

600. The sorting parcels would be a new departure, and 
could you make provision for it ? — I don’t think we could 
cut off our dining-saloon. 

601. (Mr. O'Brien.) Couldn’t it be done : n a different 
part of the ship ? 

602. (Mr. Sifton.) Oh, yes ; so far as we are concerned. 

603. (IFitncss.) We always contended that the mail 
route should be developed to the fullest extent. Moneys 
were given to other routes in competition on very small 
grounds. 

6C4. (Chairman.) Your contention is that you are pre- 
pared to carry ail tne mails for Ireland by your route, in- 
cluding Belfast and so on, and instead of us pressing you 
to give up money in any cost entailed in this increased 
service you maintain that we should find money in another 
direction ? — I only say that there is a good deal of money 
given for verv small services ; and I think there should he 
no difficulty in finding any money required. We should 
concentrate the service by Holy-head. 

605. If we increased your trade by Holyhead in the way 
of mails and parcels, do you contend that we should pay 
more ? — W c are bound to carry every mail bag you can 
give os. If the mails are doubled we are uound to carry 
them 

606. What time do you get in to Belfast in the morning ? 


607. (Mr. Sifton.) It is 8.40 now ? — That is not our 

608. (Mr. Sifton .) It is the contract time since the last 
acceleration of the down special. 

609. (Chairman.) That is your down special to Scotland 
with the mails ? — Yes. 


610. (Mr. Sifton.) It has now become 8.40. 

611. (Mr. Watson.) It is not a scheduled time. There 
is no penalty by the Lame route. 

612. (Chairman.) I understand, Mr. Watson, you take 
a note of the time of arrival at Belfast? — Yes ; the time 
is kept. I have a table, and can show you the arrivals at 
Belfast. 
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613. (Mr. Sifton.) What! via Stranraer? 

614. {Chairman.) Oh, there are paragraphs in the 
.papers. Your contention is, Mr. Watson, that so far as 
; vou are concerned you are perfectly prepared and capable 
;ul supplying even the mail services to Belfast? — Yes. 

615. (Mr. Sifton.) What about Scotch mails? — The 
Scotch mail from my point of view does not apply. The 
Scotch mails are carried to a certain extent by us, and the 


Post Office would have exactly the same advantage. The 
Stranraer boats would run all the same. 

616. Do you think we send London letters for Belfast 
round by Stranraer ? — No. 

617. No, we send them by Holyhead ? — In the case of 
Carlisle, a letter posted there for the up night mail leaves 
at 8.41, and, therefore, for business purposes it gams 
nothing by going to Belfast via Stranraer. 

618. No ; but take the Highland mail. The afternoon 
train gets into Perth about 7 o'clock, and those letters for 
Belfast and the N orth of Ireland go by Stranraer. 

619. (Chairman.) They go by Burns's boat, don’t they i 

620. (Mr. Sifton.) No. 

621. (Chairman.) Yes, I think so. I will tell you, Mr. 
Sifton, how it stands. The Highland train is* due in 
Glasgow at 9.30, and the night mail leaves about 11 o’clock, 
so I rather take it you do send your mails by that. 

622. (Mr. Watson.) Even by the night mail the letters 
are kept back for Burns's boar, and I know the bulk of the 
letters come that way. 

623. (Mr. Sifton.) I am quite satisfied that the North 
of Ireland people would never be content to have the 
Stranraer service dropped? 

(Mr. Watson.) I am sure there is not the slightest in- 
tention to have it dropped. I can only say that the subsidy 
we get compared with Stranraer is very small, taking 
everything into account. The Stranraer steamers are tree 
to carry cattle and merchandise as well as passengers. 

I know from my own experience of steamboat work that 
to carry the mails by Stranraer costs nothing. The entire 
subsidy is profit. We are not. permitted to earry merchan- 
dise, and our service is most expensive to work. 

624. Did not they put on new boats at increased speed ? 
Yes ; about five years ago. But now it is all profit. 

625. You don't mean to say that the service was to be 
discontinued at the end of five years? — No. 

626. Don't you think a strong complaint would arise 
from Belfast and the North of Ireland if that service were 
given up ? — I am sure there would be. It was established 
for a five years’ contract. 

627. (Chairman.) Previous to the payment of this sub- 
sidy you contend that, the Northern Counties people had 
direct service with Kctmburgh and Glasgow, which they 
would not have given up only for this subsidy, and even 
though that money were withdrawn to-morrow the service 
would continue, because it was part of their expense at the 
very outset? — Quito so. 

628. Well, then on the other hand there was an accele- 
ration of speed ? — Yes. A day service is run in the summer 
time, and I don't think there is any payment for it. 

629. Well, now we come to the question of fares ; and 
we have been impressed with the idea, and believe if we 
couid induce you gentlemen to take the same view of it 
we would not be meeting here in vain — that is that we 
should try to open up Ireland, apart from the mere ques- 
tion of price, as a tourist resorts, and we have a feeling 
that looking at the fares to ancl from Ireland they might 
be a little lmver, and things a little more practical? — res. 

630. Well, as I understood you the other day, you are in 
favour of that view ? — Yes. 

631. WeE, now, if the companies generally took that 
view I think you would be willing to join in some scheme 
to give the public the benefit of it ? — For the last fifteen 
years I have been trying to get the fares reduced, and we 
have reduced them as far as we can ourselves. Up to the 
time the old contract stopped we were tied. As soon as 
we became free agents we immediately reduced our local 
fares, and the public have had the benefit ever since. We 
were not successful then in cutting our through fares : but 
the North Western took a sensible view, ancl reduced the 
high mail fares ; and the fares to Ireland have been re- 
duced by them. On the return ticket we made our fares 
a fare and a-half, and we wished the North Western to 
make it a fare and a-half instead of a fare and two-thirds. 
Our view always has been that moderate fares by Holy- 
head were advisable ; but except between Holyhead and 
Kingstown, we do not control the fares. There has been 
a considerable redjiction in third and second class fares. 
The public have reason to complain that on the two 
principal lines in Ireland there has been no 
reduction. The third class is to my mind, 
of great importance. The travelling tourists won’t pay 
anything but third-class fares. They cannot afford it- The 
Midland Great Western have adopted them ; but the 
question between the companies is this : If the interior 
fares were all altered, the difference of fare between two 
tickets, one by North Wall and one by mail route, would 
be the same. But at present, if a person takes a second- 
class return ticket from London to Dublin he pays the 
same whether by North Wall or the mail. But if he 
takes a ticket to an interior station he is 
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charged 7a. 6.1. male bv the mail route. Now that is 
ridiculous. Wu said at the time put the fares in operation 
a ".i,j v „u can settle die division any way you like. The 
course we have adopted is this. The North-Western said 
:..ev would issue these tares to the interior, But tile Irish 
companies have since exercised some influence over them. 

. Mr board has written to the London and North-Western 
to put the fares in operation at once. And failing that we 
have asked them tu join us in a representation to the 
Railway Commissioners to compel the other companies to 
t ike reasonable fares. That is what we intend to do. 
i !..• _\orth- M estera board do not meet until the 2lst 
instant, and we hare not got a reply yet. 

632. (Chairman.) What is the explanation of charging 
7s. 6d. more to a passenger on your steamer than by the 
Ni-rth Wall/ — There is uo justification. The throughout 
fare was arranged by the North-Western and the Great 
boutliern, and that fare was divided pro rata, and each 
company received a pro rata amount of the fare. The 
North-Western Company paid us our local fare, and in 
former time we used to get more than our local. 

633. You would not accept that? — We formerly did ; 

hut for the last thirteen years the North-Western Com- 
pany have been getting the difference on what was paid 
on account of the Holyhead and Kingstown distance, and 
our local fares, which we then reduced in anticipation of 
the general reduction lately made. If it is thought we 
ought to get less we will take it. Hut wc feel that there 
is no earthly reason why the public should not got the 
benefit of the fares while this question is outstanding. 
The Irish companies' contention is that they should get a 
larger share out of mail than North Wall fares. At present 
I take a first-class ticket to Dublin, and it ousts more by 
3s. 6d. than the North Wall ticket, and the reason is that 
Is. 6d. is added for the faro from Kingstown to Westland 
Row and the sea difference, and the Great Southern con- 
tend that they should shure in that 3s. 6d. Now my 
contention is that the Great Southern and Western should 
say what they want for carrying a North Wall passenger, 
and take the same for a mail passenger. If, the 

Great- Southern and Western get 15s. out of the North 
Wall ticket why should they get more out of the mail? 

634. (Mr. Stfton.) Do you think it right that the fare 
should be more by your boat? — We are giving first rate 
accommodation. 

635. (Mr. O'Brien.) What portion of the 3s, 6il. do you 
think represents it all l — We get 2s. 

636. (Mr. Siftnn.) And Is. 6d. for the fare from the 
Pier to Dublin ? — Yes. 

637. (Chairman.) What is your fare from the pier to 
Holyhead? — 10s. first-class. The North-Western saloon 
fare is 8s.. and their steerage fare 5s. 

638. What do the North-Western people charge from 
Holyhead to North Wall for second class? — 8s. 

639. And what do you charge ? — 7s. 

640. So that you are a shilling less for second class and 
two shillings over them for the tost? — Yes. 

641. Supposing you were slipping off the whole of these 
fares, and arranging new fores from “A” to “B,” would 
von be prepared to take a division ? — -Whatever was fair 
and reasonable we would do, and have always done it. 

642. (Mr. O'Brien.) May I ask you to account for the 
7s. 6d. if you can by the mail ? Hare rou any idea of the 
cause? — We linve nothing to do with it. We simply get 
our local fares, and the railway companies take the diffe- 
rence. 

643. (2Ir. Sir tan..) Is that, done to keep traffic out of 
your boats ? — I don't like to impute motives. I believe 
the North-Western Company take a reasonable view. But 
I think the Southern imagine that by not issuing fares they 
will squeeze us into an agreement, and there is no doubt 
if the parties cannot settle it among themselves the railway 
Commissioners won’t give anyone more than is fair. 

644. (Mr. O'Brien.) Supposing I come up in the morn- 
ing by your mail from Euston, will I be required to pay 
7s. 6d. more than if I wait and take the other train and 
the North Wall 1— If you take second class ticket. 

645. Well, then is not the advantage in favour of the 
other company ? — Well, the North Wall ticket is available 
hr the mail train, and for the Inst fifteen rears mail and 
North Wall tickets are interchangeable. And. therefore, 
at the present moment the passenger can fake a North Wall 
through ticket and use it. Of course, there is a question 
to he raised about that. The North-Western, wanted to 
stop it. and I altogether refused to do that. It is perfectlv 
clear to me that we must not deprive the nublic of any 
facilities, and this is the only way there has been anything 
done to right- what is itself unfair to the public. And I 
have known of a passenger who took the mail ticket, and 
wns travelling hr Holvbead. and went on hoard the express 
boat, and had to pay his fare over again. 

717. 


646. (Mr. O'Brien.) So that you give the facilities and Mr 

the -North-Western people dont? — Well, 1 hardly think Waitoii. 
they would support the action of their unicer in that con- — 
nection. man, is os. 

647. (Mr. Si f ton.) And you only get the North- 
Western portion if you carry these passengers ?— Since 1st 
September we are getting nothing. 

648. The arrangement is that if a ticket is tost-cioss or 
second-class North-Western through ticket, and if the 
person presents himself iu your second cabin you charge 
him nothing ? — We take from them their share of that 
ticket, and charge the passengers nothing. 

649. But on such a ticket do you get 5s. or 8s. ? — If it is 
a return ticket we get half the North-Western proportion 
of the through rate. 

650. (Chairman.) And if it is a single ticket? — We get 
their proportion. 

651. (Mr. Si f ton.) What then is the principal sacrifice 
you are prepared to make to promote the traffic and de- 
velop it between England anil Ireland ? — We have -been 
asked to make no sacrifice. W e have already reduced our 
fares, and I think the fare to Ireland should be fare and a- 
haif. The public are cliarged fare and two-thirds. We 
accept fare and a-half, and if our views wore carried out 
the public would get die benefit. 

652. (Mr. O'Brien.) About third-class through tickets, 
is it a fact that you cannot hook through to any provincial 
town ? — Yes ; to the Midland Great Western stations and 
the Dublin and Wicklow. 

653. And the Great Southern and Western refuse to 
facilitate you ? — Yes. 

654. And that is the line tluit most tourist traffic would 
go on ? — Yes. 

655. What is the result with regard to the number of 
passengers who travel by the Cross Channel route ? — In- 
creasing traffic, and we have reduced the Fares very much. 

We carry passengers in the summer time for single fare on 
the double journey via Liverpool. 

656. (Chairman.) Whatever other companies are pre- 
pared to do to open up Ireland you are prepared to do like- 
wise? — Yes. 

657. (Mr. O'Brien.) What is the amount of this Stran- 
raer contract ? — It is, I think, £13,500 a year, and that, 

I think, includes certain payments between Larne and 
Strauraer. 

65S. And the boats that are so subsidised carry cattle 
and goods? — Yes. 

659. Are there any other facilities given to them? — I 
don't know whether there are at present. They were at 
one tune allowed to use postal trains for -nssengers on 
Isutulay nights. 

660 (Mr. Sif ton.) They do so stiu. 

661. fll/r. O'Brien.) How are the fares to Belfast? — 

They are less. 

662. And that hurts your company, too ? — Of course. 

663. (Mr. Sif ton.) And that facilitates traffic ? — -I have 
no objection ; but I say that whatever is dune for one 
shoidd be done for another. 

664. (Mr. O'Brien.) If you are late from any cause 
aren’t you subject to a fine ? — If we are late without reason- 
able explanation. 

665. (Mr. Sif ton.) Have you ever paid a fine ? — No. 

666. (Chairman.) There is no fear of Mr. Watson 
having to pay a fine on account of ins tost class steamers. 

667. (Mr. O'Brien.) I presume. Mr. Watson, it has a 
wholesome effect on. you ?— Oh, no doubt. We won’t incur 
a penalty if we can help it. There is no other company 
I am aware of has such penalties. 

668. Is the North-Western subject to the same penal- 
ties ? — No. 

669. Now, how often since May last have the mails been 
late through unavoidable fault of the North-Western 
people ? — I don’t tliink the night mail at Holyhead has 
been in time a dozen times. 

670. Do you know any explanation of that? — Well, I 
could not give any opinion. I think certainly within the 
last two months there lias been an improvement. But at 
one time the cause was that the North-Western took off 
the steps on the local train and carried the passengers by 
the mail train. 

671. (Chairman.) Do you think will the meeting of the 
mails committee have any effect on it? — I don’t know ; it 
is not public. 

672. Can you tell me anything about these fares now, 

Mr. Watson ? — Yes : the fare from Euston to Belfast and 
back is 27s. 6d. third-class by North Wall. 

673. Wlmt is the fare from Euston to Dublin? — -Bv 
North Wall 24a. 

674. (Mr. Siftnn.) The fare from Euston to Belfast viil 
Stranraer ? — That is the same, 27s. 6tl. 

675. Well, do yon think that the fare by Dublin has been 
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HI,-, reduced to bring it down to the Stranraer fare ? — I don’t 
Watson, know. The fare as it was vid Kingstown is more. There 
12 Jaiui898. is no second-class by Stranraer ; but the fare from Euston 
— - — ' to Stranraer and to Belfast is 55s. It is the same by 
North Wall ; and the mail is 61s. ; and, of course, that is 
wrong. The mail should only exceed! it by 3s. 6d., and 
the present fare therefore is 2s. 6d. too high. 

676. (Mr. O'Brien.) Is there any difference given to the 
passengers travelling on Sunday night by Stranraer? — 
Well, I was not aware of that. Mr. Sifton says there is. 
But it does not make any difference. It would have been 
an advantage formerly. Now the postal train leaves at 
8.30, and the Irish mail at 8.45. Of course, I don't for a 
moment object to any facilities being given to the public. 
If the Post Office like to do it I have not a word to say. 

677. When is this Stranraer contract te r minable ? — Five 
years, it was, May, ’91. 

678. So that it will close again? — Oh, the contract is 
over. 

679. (Mr. Sifton.) All these contracts are made subject 
to renewal afterwards, and they run on for years. 

680. (.¥r., O'Brien.) But won’t it terminate. 

(Mr. Sifton.) If the Post Office are dissatisfied with it. 

681. The point came up here to-day whether any time 
could be saved by any other means of transferring the 
mails from the train to the boat, and vice versdl — • 
(Witness.) Well, we thought possibly there might be, and 
we have, I think, saved time. I think if we were allowed 
to deal with the mails in our own way we could manage it 
quicker. 

682. (Mr. Sifton.) Is Sir William Watson of that 
opinion? — I think he is. We found with luggage with 
these ships being close to the quay that we could save a 
good deal of time by using a shoot. 

683. We don’t object, I think, to that? — Oh, the Dublin 
Office object to it. 

684. I know of no reason. Tou have never submitted 
any suggestion that you should use shoots for the mails. 
Your previous suggestions required the railway vans to 
be altered and made heavier ; but this is the first time that 
we have heard of shoots and we are ready to consider it 
any time. 

685. (Mr. O'Brien.) What about crates? 

686. (Mr. Sifton.) It was thought they would add 
weight to the trains, and would not work on this side, 
because you have corridor carriages for mails here, and 
they would nob bold the crates ? — W o did not consider 
that subject, but since Mr. O’Brien has asked me I think 
we would save some time. 

687. What time would you save ?— I think we thought 
we would make the transfer of the heavy mail the same as 
the light one. 

688. Do you remember what time you thought formerly 
would be saved by crates? — No. 

689. Well, it was one third of the time, and we thought 
that that was not enough ? — In bringing out the new mail 
boats we have fitted them with derricks and winches, and 
we think we could save time by using shoots. 

690. We are ready to consider it any time. 

691. (Chairman.) Have you these derricks and winches 
on board drip ? — Tes. 


692. (Mr. O'Brien.) Take that Belfast train, 5.30, if you 
could save ten minutes there it would 'be important for 
that train alone ?— W ell, we have no difficulty there. We 
used to make the connection before this acceleration, and 
w-e have such a good margin now that if the mail train ar- 
rived later than at present we could still make the connec- 
tion. 

693. (Chairmun.) Was not that connection formed in 
consequence of undertaking to exercise special care ? — Yes. 

694. I sujipo.se you undertake to exercise the same care 
still ? — Yes. 

695. (Mr. Sifton.) The day mail packet at present is 
said to leave at 7.55 English. I suppose, as a rule, it 
hardly ever gets off ac 7.55 exactly ? — No ; I don't suppose 
it does. We take the time so as to count 7.55. 

696. Yes ; but, as a rule, it is between that and eight? 
— Yes. 

697. So that if half an hour’s later departure was made 
from Dublin the desire of the Chamber of Commerce 
would be met? — Yes. 

698. But you would not like to advertise it 8.30? 

Well, I don’t know. The Dublin Chamber ot Commerce 
has not consulted ine, and I don't know exactly what 
their views are. They never communicated with me at 
all. They never came near us. As a matter of fact, we have 
always worked very harmoniously with them ; but I 
thought it rather strange that, when they went to ask 
for this alteration in the service, they did not come to 

699. (Mr. O'Brien.) I think they spoke in a very 
complimentary way of you here? — I don’t know exactly 
what they wish, and I did not see their evidence. Mr. 
Thomas Pim was examined, I believe ; but I don’t know 
what he said. I am pretty sure, however, I should con- 
cur with Iris views. 

700. Can you give any more time on the cross-Channel 
run ? — Well, we do, as a matter of fact, and I should not 
like to be subject to any more penalties. But it the train 
is late, we do pick up the time ; and I think you will bear 
me out in this. 

701. (Mr. Sifton.) Yes; frequently. 

702. (Mr. Watson.) We do two or three knots more- 
speed, and pull up the time. 

703. (Mr. O'Brien.) If we could make the railway 
company make better time, would you then try and do a 
little better to facilitate the post office 1 — Yes ; we always 
keep our time, and are often before it. 

704. And you get often hard knocks in return ? — Well, 
I don’t think I should like to say that as far as the North 
Western Company are concerned. We are working 
well with them, and we are on very friendly terms. 

705. Do you think the dining cars on the trains here 
would increase traffic ? — I think they would. I proposed 
to the North Western years ago the luncheon car they 
have on the mail ; and I asked them to have a corridor 
train, winch would he much more convenient for the 
public, and I am rather inclined to think what the 
general manager said to me was that if the traffic required 
it, they would put on a corridor car. 

706. I th in k they have one now for breakfast or lun- 
cheon purposes ? — Weil, it is not exactly a corridor car 
which you can walk from end to end of. A few months 
ago they only had accommodation for first-class passen- 
gers ; but now they have second and third. 


Mr. R. P. Sauxdeks, of the Shannon Development Company, called ; and Examined. 


707. (Mr. Saunders.) I attend on behalf of the Shannon 
Development Company ; and we run steamers on the 
Shannon from Dromod, Co. Leitrim, and Killaloe, Co. 
Clare, a distance of about 100 miles. We meet four 
railway systems in the course of the navigation ; and my 
object in giving evidence is principally in relation to the 
passenger service as affected by the mails. I am aware 
that the terms of your reference are somewhat narrow ; 
but it is impossible I think to separate the question of 
the mails from that of the passenger service. What is 
required to benefit this country is that the arrange- 
ment for the mails should also provide for every facility 
to the English public to journey to Ireland; that is 
to say, that we should be placed in as good a position 
as Scotland and other parts of the United Kingdom. 
It appears now a remarkable fact that the present mail 
service is not as good a service as regards passengers 
as the North Wall unsubsidised service. The London 
and North-Western are able to run their express train 
in five hours and thirty-five minutes from London to 
Holyhead, and the mail train takes about six hours. 

708. (Chairman.) What train goes in five hours thirty- 
five minutes? — The 10.15. The service which requires 
most to be accelerated I think is the service in the morn- 


ing. If they could have a good daylight service to Ireland 
I am quite sure a good many more tourists would come, 
because they could travel with greater comfort. At pre- 
sent the service starts too early, 7.15. If it could be made 
to start an hour later, it would do a great deal to encour- 
age the tourist traffic ; and this could be done if the mail 
train in the morning was accelerated. It is quite possible 
to do this, because we know by the night service on the 
North Wall system that the, London and North Western 
can run a faster train. 

709. With regard to the train from the Irish side, have 
you any suggestion to make? — Well, I think the morning 
service starts too early. It would be better if the mail 
left Dublin at a later hour in the morning. 

710. Would the Cork passengers, do you think, have 
some objection to raise to leaving later, and giving them 
longer here ? — Weil, I think very few travel -by the service 
from Cork. It is a very bad night service. I think most 
of them travel by the afternoon mail, or come up the 
night before by the 6.15 train at night from Cork, reaching 
Dublin about eleven O 1 ’ clock, and sleep in a hotel or on the 
boat. 

711. When you speak of Scotland and the facilities, do- 
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von Meiui roar t expeditious service for the tourist season 
and i educed fares — c.r all the year round ?— Well, I think 
tlu- fares to .Scotland are lower than to Ireland during 
t!u- tourist season. The tourist fares to Ireland are very 
lii^h. 

712. Now you have a line of steamers opening up a very 
important waterway in the centre of Ireland ; and if we 
can induce the railway companies to give cheaper fares, 
reduced about twenty per cent., would your company he 
prepared r<> join in? — Oh, yes ; we would be very glad to 
join in anything reasonable or fair. 

715. And do yon consider that by harmonious working 
on steamers and railways, there would be a considerable 
benefit to Ireland ? — Well, 1 believe there would be, and 
the companies certainly would not lose. In fact, I think 
they would get a great gain, which would repay them. 

714. You mean they would make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before ? — Precisely ; that is my 
meaning. 

715. Have you through bookings with the English rail- 
ways just now with your service? — Well, we hare just 
arranged for them, but they are hardly in operation yet. 
We had not got them last season ; but they are com- 
mencing now. 

716. Your service, I take it, is a through service as 
between the South and the North of Ireland ; that is to 
say, from Limerick to Athlone and Dromod, and these 
places, and rice rersd, daily in the summer season ? — 
Yes : from Killaloc to Athlone, and from Atluone to 
Dromod daily. 

717. You still keep the service going all the year round ? 
— Yes ; we have at present two between Kill aloe and 
Athlone, and one between Athlone and Dromond. 

718. Arc you in a position with your steamers to do 
your share fairly well in an effort to open up the country ? 
— Yes ; I think the steamer service on the Shannon is of 
very great importance to the tourist traffic. Of comae 
what we hope to do is to develop fcho traffic on the inland 
lakes in the same way in which it lias been developed on 
the Scotch lakes, and that means of travelling enables the 
tourist to get along lus journey in good time, and a great 
many adopt it. 

719. Do you regard an increase in the mail service in the 
way of shorter time from London to Ireland, and rice 
rerud, as of more importance, or general facilities such as 
we discussed for opening up the country generally? — I 
think you must look upon it from a broad point of view. 
I think you must look at the whole as part of one great 
policy of development. 

720. And if it is to he on the one hand mails versus 
development, which do you prefer? — I should say it is 
better to give facilities to the travelling public, which 
should not he sacrificed to the mail service. Take any 
small town in the West of Deland, for instance. It is 
important for those people to get English capital into the 
country, and induce people to come there who would 
otherwise go to Scotland ; it is much better to do this 
than to make a saving la the day delivery of half an 
hour in the towns. 

721. (l(r. Si f tern.) In comparing the speed of the 
North-Western train leaving Euston at 10.15 p.m., and the 
mail, do you take into account that the North-Western 
express has one stop at Crewe only, and the mail having 
other stops, the transfers necessarily occupy a portion 
of the time, there being parcels post as well as letter 
hags? — Yes ; I am aware or that. 

722. Did you take that into account? — I cannot say 
that I did. 

723. Well, the work must be done. 7 — Yes; hut I think 
they should provide for these stops. I was comparing the 
uusubsidised train, which did the journey in half an hour 
less. 

724. The station work must be provided for ; and there 
are five stations besides Crewe, where the day mail stons. 
How much do yon "ive at each station for stoppages? — 
Well, I am not n railway man, and could not answer that. 

725. Would you give less than seven minutes at each 
station, not only for the stop, but for recovering speed, 
slowing down, etc. ? — I suppose it would take that. 

726. And at four such stations you would consume half 
an hour’s time? — Yes. 

727. When you made the comparison with the Scotch 
trains, were you not comparing the express passenger 
trains ? — I was speaking generally of the Scotch service. 
I vas not referring to any special trains. 

728. Then. I have nothing more to say on that ; but you 
said you thought you would prefer travelling facilities to 
improvement of the mails ? — ¥ ell, I did not exactly mean 
that. I think the two must go together. You must treat 
it as a mail anti passenger service improvement. 

729. But if the passenger convenience can only he in- 
717. 
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ci eased by damage to the mail service, do you think tnat Ur. jt. p. 
is a case in which the Post-office should spend money to Saundm. 
alter the service? — Well, I don't think that is a fair way 
of putting it quite. 1_ 

730. Well, do you mind answering the question ; if 
there would be damage to the mail service bv improving 
tlie passenger sendee, is that a proper object on which the 
Post Office should spend its revenue?— I think tire Postal 
authorities are a Government department, and that they 
should take a generous and fair view of these matters. I 
don't think they Should sacrifice passenger service to mail 
sendee. 

73L No ; but should they improve passenger service to 
the detriment of the mail sendee, and at greater cost? — 

Nos to the detriment. But if they could come to improve 
the passenger service without damage to the mails, I 
think they should do so. 

732. (Mr. O'Brien.) You have taken considerable in- 
terest in the development of the tourist traffic ?— Yes. 

733. I think you were associated with the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in the matter ? — W ell, a great many men are joined 
in it. The present Lord-Lieutenant and* his predecessor 
took a great interest in the tourist movement, and it was 
owing to that that we were enabled to form our componv 
on the Shannon. 

734. So that you ore giving practical proof of your 
interest in this tourist movement by haring established a 
lot of boats where the work has not been very remunera- 
tive up to the present ?' — We have not got beyond the 
experimental stage. 

735. And you are running these sendees practically at a 
loss in order to establish them? — Yes. 

736. You said you did not quite think the passenger 
service should be pushed to the detriment of the postal 
service ? — No ; I think the two should go together. 

737. Do you think that the Irish Postal Service should 
be inconvenienced for the convenience of the English ser- 
vice?— No; I think we should be fairly treated. It is 
not fair to sacrifice the Irish Postal Service to the English. 

738. You have a knowledge that originally the 'Irish 
Postal Service was established for Irish mails and passen- 
gers only? — Yes. 

739. And that it is since used for the convenience of 
English passengers and postal work ? — I daresay it is. 

740. You have no direct knowledge ? — No. 

741. From your experience of tourists, would you say 
they are inclined to rise early? — No; they must have 
their comforts. A man going to business will rise at any 
hour. 

742. So that American or Continental tourists coming 
to Ireland would like to come by the day maiL route ? — 

Yes. 

743. You said that you had booking arrangements with 
several companies. Have you any objection to say what 
companies they are ?— W ell, all rate principal companies. 

[ cannot give you the details, because I am not the 
managing director. 

744. Generally speaking, do the Irish companies coming 
into Dublin fall in with this through hooking arrange- 
ment? — Yes. 

745. And English companies also? — Yes. 

746. Are yon taking any care that these companies will 
bonk through third-class passengers? — Yes. 

747. Are you aware that some of the companies don’t 
book through by the mail third-class, and that when 
passengers get to Dublin in such coses, they have to wait 
here for another train? — I think that will be removed. 

The Great Southern did nob do it at first ; but I think they 
have made arrangements now. 

748. That would affect your service if they did not? — 

Oh, yes ; the third-class passenger service is a very impor- 
tant one for this country. The great bulk of the tourist 
passengers go to Scotland third-class, and if they could not 
get to Ireland third-class comfortably, they would not 
come. 

749. (Mr. Si f ton.) I suppose, os a rule, they don’t 
mind paying second-class fare on the boats?— I suppose 
they would be willing to take a mixed ticket. 

750. (Mr. O'Brien.) With regard to the comforts pro- 
vided for passengers travelling in the trains, do yon think 
there is anything for the railway companies in Ireland to 
do to induce people to come by making carriages more 
comfortable?— Yes ; they want to feed people. Down to 
Cork, now, they have nolt a "breakfast ear. 

751. Yes ; and if you cannot snatch a hit at Kingstown, 
you cannot get anything till you go to Limerick Junction? 

Yes ; of course you can take a breakfnst or luncheon 

basket. 

752. (Chairman.) You will agree with me that the 
objective point is not exactly starting from London at 

D 
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Hr. r. i>. 7.16 in the morning. The tourists won’t rise early. If an 
So unde r*. American conies over, and gets into London by Southamp- 
12 Jan. 1898. ton. he does not necessarily start immediately from it. 

He may go down the country? — You won’t get the people 

who have to start from London. 

763. But, of course, you are aware that many of the 
people coming over by that day service, go North as far 
as Rugby and Chester, and join the train nest morning 
there ? — Yes. 

754. Well, now about these facilities for railway break- 
fast and luncheon, have the Shannon steamera given 
accommodation for refreshments, etc. ? — We hope to have 
that during the coming season. 

755. At a reasonable rate? — Yes. 

756. (Mr. O’Brien.) Do you think it would be an advan- 
tage aiso to the tourist traffic that all the lines should 
send carriages down to meet the mail, and take up the 
people there ? — Oh, yes ; you should have as little change 
as possible. 


there?— Y^ ^ W ° Uld be “ ndranta 8 e t0 luwe a carriage 

758. You travel often by Cork. Is it your experience 
Hint many possenge* come up ! — I could nut tell vou 
I could not form an opinion on that. I might mention 
that going by that morning boat, I find it a great dis- 
advantaee not having a train from Westland Row. Some- 
timer you can catch it, and sometimes you cannot. 

75L So that you do think it would he an advantage to 
send the passengers on? — Yes. 

'/oC. (Chairman.) You mean that if the night train 
from Corn was taken right down to the steamer, it would 
he convenient ?— If the 6.15 went right drown to the 
steamer it would be a great advantage. 

761. (Mr. O'Brien.) Is the train you refer to the mail? 
— No, no ; it is the train getting in after eleven. 

762. (Chairman.) There is a train coming in at 2 in 
the morning? — Oh, yes ; that would bo a great advantage. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Thursday, 13 th January, 1898. 


Mr. Thomas Robertson (Chairman). 

Mr. Patrick O’Bbies, m.p. | Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. T. E. Sifton. 1 

Mr. H. Hious, Secretary 


Calhoun. 
13 Jan. 1893. 


Mr. R. G. Couioux, Traffic Manager of the 

763. (Chairman.) You have an idea of what you are 
here for ! — I have. 

764. You saw then in the papers some time ago the 
project for the acceleration uf the mails, particularly the 
day mail from Lundon to Dublin, and for tile general 
opening up of the country, and the bettering of Ireland 
in other respects ? 

765. (Mr. O’Brien.) And of the railway companies 
also? 

766. (Chairman.) In die alterations proposed to us 
by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, the train from 
London wouUl be brought in here forty-live minutes later 
than at present. How would that interfere with trains 
from your terminus at Kingsbridge to the provinces? — 
Do I understand the forty-live minutes late to apply to 
Kingstown or to Westland Row? 

767. To Kingstown, and, I take it, correspondingly to 
Westland Row? — Because the time-table between the 
steamer and the railway at Kingstown is not very well 
defined. 

768. The train would he due at Westland Row at 5.37 ? 
— That is 5.37 p.ui., of course? 

769. Yes? — I am afraid I will hnve to ask you a ques- 
tion as to whether that is understood to be the ordinary 
passenger train from the pier, carrying Dublin passengers, 
or is it the train carrying through passengers for th© north 
and south, which precedes the Dublin train from the 
pier? 

770. The answer to chat is there would be the present 
service changed from 4.52 to 5.37? — We have a special 
service in advauce of that, which perhaps you are not 
officially aware of? 

771. You have one in advauce of this? — Yes ; a short 
train leaves the pier in front of the ordinary train to 
Westland Row. deposits passengers at Amiens Street for 
the Great Northern Railway, and comes into Kingsbridge 
for our train leaving for the sonth at five minutes past 
six. In ordinary weather that connection is easily main- 
tained. 

772. Just now ? — Yes ; hut in indifferent weather it is 
very close indeed. 

773. (Mr. O'Brien.) The five past six, the train the 
Cork people were complaining about, is re-established? 
— Well, no ; but will he from the first of next month. 

774. Do you see any difficulty about putting it back 
n bit i? there werb a later arrival of the boat? — There is 
no difficulty as far as the railway company is concerned. 
The only difficulty would be with the Cork people, who 
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would, I am afraid, complain of too late an arrival in 
Cork; but we might put it back say a quarter of an 
hour, but not more, I think. It is a stopping train ; it 
makes a great many stops, and we cannot, run it under 
five and a quarter hours. 

775. Don’t you thi n k the advantage of getting the 
Cork people sent straight through from, the mail would 
compensate for any feeling there might be in Cork against 
a later arrival ? — I do, indeed. I think so myself. Un- 
fortunately the number of Cork people who did travel 
by that train, when we ran it for three or four years, was 
so small that the train was absolutely run at a loss. 

V 76. (Chairman.) You are going to give it another 
trial? — Yes. 

777. In the hope of getting more traffic and having 
more justification for its continuance than previously? 
— It was put to us very strongly by the Cork people 
•"rat, independently of their own convenience, it would 
he an inducement for strangers, tourists, and others, to 
come through from Loudon, bv what would be almost 
a daylight service, ancl get into Cork as a centre previous 
to going through the country, and with that in view, as 
well as the convenience of the Cork people, we decided 
to re-establish the train. 

778. (Mr. Sifton.) Wliat time would the train get to 
Cork with a departure at 6.5? — At 11.20. 

779. Would the hours be the same down to Thurles 
os now? — The same or nearly so. I think we will try 
and improve the speed of the train. We hope to do it 
in about five and a quarter hours. 

780. (Mr. O'Brien.) Is that train used for mail pur- 
poses ? — Not at all. 

781. Or parcels? — Yes. for parcels. I am not very 
clear about the parcels post, but I think so. Most "f 
our trains are. It can be used, and, with regard to that, 
it may not be out of place to say that our friends in the 
South, particularly in remote parts of Cork and Kerrv. 
have complained very much of the alteration in the mail 
service at night. They get their letters from Dublin now 
fifty minutes later than they did before the recent altera- 
tions were made. That arises from the fact that our 
mail train from Dublin that used to leave at a quarter 
to eight now does not leave until twenty-five minutes 

782. (Mr. Sifton.) You know why that is? — It is a 
Post Office arrangement altogether. 

783. Don’t you know why it is ? — I know it is a Post 
Office arrangement. 
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783*. It is because the day mails come in fifty minutes 

j atcr You mean, for instance, mails from t-he north of 

Ireland going .South l 

784. The afternoon mails from Belfast and Galway come 
tift-T minutes Inter.— Yes ; but the letters from Galway 
to 'Cork would hardly count. 

785. Oh, yes, they would. 

786. (Chairman.) Now when that train is continued 
to Cork, parcels and mails, if forwarded to you, could 
be taken by it from Kingsbridge the same as by other 
trains t — Certainly. 

787. (Mr. Si flan.) When you say that parcels and 
mails could go by that train, you mean Irish parcels ; you 
don't- mean you could get the English parcels through? — 
Well, that would be a matter for the people In Kings- 
town. If they were given to us we could send them. 

788. Yes ; but the train you send away simply brings 
passengers, who have got light baggage, and can get their 
baggage quickly transferred? — Quite so. We would pre- 
fer that it should be confined to passengers and luggage 
as a matter of quick transfer. 

789. You know that parcels come by the train after the 
mail train ? — I believe so. Certainly they don’t come to 
us by the train running in advance of the ordinary train. 

790. So that parcels going by the 6.5 train would only 
lie Irish parcels, unless some special arrangements could 
be made for getting English, parcels on board the first 
tiain leaving Kingstown pier? — I should say so. I don't 
know there would be any advantage in forwarding parcels 
by that train on account of the late arrival at rngnt. 

791. (Chairman.) f>o that the continuation of the train 
to Cork and the formation of the connection with the 
train from Kingstown would not be of so much advantage 
as regards the mails or parcels, as for passengers. In 
point of fact, it would be practically for passenger con- 
venience that the train would be run ? — I should say so. 

792. (illr. Si f tan.) Mr. Colhoun says this train could 
leave a quarter of an hour later, but that would not do 
to give a connection with a boat arriving three-quarters 
of an hour later. 

793. (Chairman.) I understand, Mr. Colhoun. the 
Dublin and Wicklow Company now run a train on to 
your railway from this afternoon steamer ? — Yes. 

794. Suppose we got as far as Westland Row at 5.37, 
what would be the time in which, it could manage to go to 
you ? — I would prefer to answer you another way, and 
I would say it- takes forty minutes from Kingstown pier 
— it is a separate train — it takes forty minutes from 
Kingstown pier into Kingsbridge station, including the 
reversal of the eugiue at Islandbridge. 

795. (Mr. Sifton.) That is the shortest time you coull 
manage to do it in 1 — That is about the time. 

796. (Mr. O'Brii’ii.) Is it absolute] v necessary to br'uig 
that train back from Islandbridge ? — It is, at present. 

797. If we were all pressed to make things fit in, could 
you manage to take it off there, without losing that time ? 
—Islandbridge Junction is on a gradient of one in eighty, 
and I think that anything in the nature of an exchange, 
attaching or detaching trains there, is attended with more 
or less risk. We do it at present, and I would rather 
not see it extended to the transfer of passengers and 
luggage at such places, and I don’t see how we could well 
have the conveniences for doing that, because for in- 
stance. the train that brings passengers from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingstown eaiTies people for places that 
would be served by the 6.5 train; for instance, a pas- 
senger going to some station near Dublin, or on the Kil- 
kenny line, must go by another train. He cannot go by 
that train, and that is the difficulty we have in the morn- 
ing. People say : “Why cannot you run the mail train 
through from Kingstown pier to Cork without going into 
Kingsbridge ?' That train carries passengers for all parts 
of the South. That is one of the difficulties. I don't 
mean to say it cannot be got over. It is a question of 
cost. 

798. (Mr. Sifton.) IS the train left at 6.20. and the 
boat arrived fairly to time, although three-quarters of 
an hour later than at present, you would catch the con- 
nection 1— Certainly, in fine weather we would. 

799. (Chairman") Your time at Kingstown Pier is 
5.25 Irish ; your time at Westland Row is 6.57 Irish ; 
you take forty minutes, you say, from Kingstown to 
Kingsbridge ; we ran up to Westland Row from the pier 
in seventeen minutes? — I dare say you would. 

800. How far is it? — From Amiens Street to Kings- 
bridge Station would be over five miles. 

801. Sny twenty minutes ; that would be fifteen miles 
an hour? — If we get a clear road I think we ought to 
do it in twenty minutes: in fact, it is done in twenty 
minutes. 

717 


802. A pretty close shave, isn’t it? — Mr.R.9. 

803. (Mr. Sifton.) I think forty minutes is enough. CMhoim. 

804. (Mr. Heath.) Arriving at Kingsbridge at 6.5, theta uj^Tisss. 

would be time to send the train off' at 6.20 ? — Yes, we 

coulcl arrange to send the train off. 

805. (Chairman.) It is very close shaving? — Work- 
ing with a steamer, it is. 

806. (Mr. O'Brien.) Suppose you were to go baek to 
6.30 ? — We have to consider the people of all districts 
— the Athlone, Nenagh, and Pars fin stow n lines, the con- 
nections at Limerick Junction with the Waterford and 
Limerick railway, as well as the people in Cork. 

807. Still, I think if we succeeded in getting these 
arrangements made complete, and getting tourists to come 
in that those who might be inclined to luinpiain would 
be pretty well met by the advantages obtained in this 

808. (Chairman.) I think we may take this from you, 
that if we curry through this arrangement that Mr. O'Brien 
refers to, you will do your best to form a satisfactory 
connection from your station to the South? — I think 1 
may promise you a start at 6.15, or perhaps a few minutes 
later, and promising that, I bind myself to it, ami iT any- 
thing better can be done we are prepared to consider it. 

809. I think that is quite satisfactory. With regard 
to the up journey then, it has been pressed upon us that 
instead of leaving Dublin late in the morning, that is in the 
case of the up night mail from Cork, that it would be an 
advantageous thing to send the train on to Kingstown and 
get away from Dublin earlier than now ; that is the Cork 
view of the question? — Yes. 

810. The Cork man wunts to get right through without 
delaying here. The next point is if that cannot be accom- 
plished get us on board the steamer on our arrival here, 
and we will arrange with the steamboat people to get 
accommodation for sleeping. With regard to the up 
ioumev the proposal is to leave later, somewhere about 
7.40?— Leave Cork? 

811. Leave Dublin. Kingstown would be left at 7.57 
which would, of course, put the train back, because just 
now 7.30 is the time. 

812. (Mr. Sifton.) 7.40 a.m. from Dublin ; that would 
be the contract time, but passengers would leave at 7.45. 

813. (Chairman.) That is the other side of the question. 

Could it be arranged that your passengers would run down 
to the pier direct'? — As far as our company ore concerned, 
we wiU give every facility for that being done, but at 
present, and ever since the Loop line was opened, the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Company have been haul- 
ing our trains between Kingsbridge and Kingstown, owing 
to some engineering difficulty with regard to a junction 
near Amiens-street. 

814. And something about a diamond crossing? — Yes, 
it is supposed to be a dangerous crossing, and our directors 
have not as yet consented to, the use of it by our engines, 
and we axe building a line, as you are probably aware, 
which will do away with the necessity of using this junc- 
tion. When that line is completed, which we hope to 
be in about two years from now, we will run our trains 
and engines right through to and from Kingstown 
Pier, with the consent of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford Railway Company. 

815. (Mr. 0 Bncn.) Where will you make that connec- 
tion? — From our present line near Glasnevin it runs to 
Drumcondra, takes a sweep round, and runs into Amiens 
Street at a high level parallel with the Great Northern 
Railwavjust outside Amiens Street. 

816. Have you got the necessary powers? — Yes, we are 
making the line now. 

817. (Chairman.) Even if the worst comes to the worst 
within a couple of years or so, there is a likelihood of 
things being improved with regard to communication along 
your line and the cross-Channel service ? — I dare say. and 
without, absolutely committing my company in any way, 
there are great hopes that this improvement will include 
doing away with the necessity of coming into Kingsbridge 
at all, but in the meantime there is no prospect of our 
being able to avoid that. 

818. In the meantime it could be managed, as things at 
present stand, by an arrangement with the Wicklow Com- 
pany for the trains being run down to the pier ? — Yes. 

810. Of course, we quite understand there must be 
difficulties on both sides; It is more a matter of detail 
with which the committee could not have much to say ; it 
is enough to learn it from you ; we cannot carry it further 
than that. With regard to the opening up of the country 
and tire facilities for travelling we have had evidence 
before us, and those who gave evidence stated that they 
would be willing to join the railway companies and steam- 
boat companies in any way with regard to the reduction of 
T> 2 
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Mr. if. e. fares and circular tours, and the opening up of Ireland and 
Cotton*. developing it as far as possible in tlmt way. I pressed ' 
18 JmTusi. the question of modification of fares, aud that was acceded 
— — ’ to as being a reasonable preparation and one worthy of the 
consideration of all concerned. It lias also been inti- 
mated to us that these others will agree to put Ireland on 
the same footing as Scotland with regard to fares, general 
hooking, and service, that is putting it broadly. The 
question put by me was this: Would you be prepared to 
contribute as far as you possibly could to put Ireland on 
the same footing as Scotland with regard to general transit, 
fares, nr.d expedition ; that is the whole case putting it 
broadly. Do you in the same way — because I don't wan; 
to commit you to anything — think it would be a di- 
able thing to make every preparation that would be 
reasonable to open up the country in the way of taking 
across tourists here, Continental and American. Lon- 
don people, and people from England generally ?— It has 
long been my desire, sir. and I have been labouring for 
it for years to try and take Killamey as an objective point 
front the tourist point of vie a - in London, and to be abie 
to offer the tourist leaving L-n«lon— if yon allow me 
to take that as a great centre— leaving London for Killar- 
ney that he should get through with every possible comfort 
and convenience, and at a quick rate of speed, in fact, to 
pub him as nearly as can be on a level with any other 
tourist who mav choose to go to Scotland. Of course, 
where the sea element comes in he cannot travel with that 
amount of luxury that he cm at present to Scotland, but i 
think with fast trains on both sides of the Channel, fas: 
steamers with every convenience on board we will be doing 
our best. The sea is against us. but we wi'l be doing 
our best. As regards the question of fares, I have not 
looked into a comparison of fares between, say, London 
and Killamey and London and Edinburgh, or auy very 
northern place, and I should nob like to say off-hand that 
we should be prepared to carry the same fares, ueeattse 
there is an element in the question as regards Scotch traffic 
which lines not obtain at present as regards the Irish, and 
that is that there are onlv two classes practically between 
London and Scotland, whereas we hare three classes. I 
have my own opinions on that, but I do not express them 
officially, but, taking it all round. I consider it to be the 
interest of the railway companies to put rt on the most 
selfish ground, to put a passenger leaving London for 
Killamey, or any other tourist part in Ireland on as nearly 
level terms as can be as in the case of London to Scotland, 
and we are labouring to that end, and I am in great 
hopes that the opening of the next tourist season will see 
us in such a position as regards train service. I nm now 
engaged with the Pest Office in trying to bring about an 
arrangement by which onr day mails may call at Mallow. 
We did it without the consent at the Post Office a little 
while ago. and we were called upon to cease doing it. We 
took French leave : we should not. I suppose. We want 
to do it with, their leave now. 

820. (Mr. Si f tan.) Could nor you make up the time you 
want for the stop? — I have already laid a time-table 
before the Inspector of Mails in Dublin, and he is consider- 
in'.' it in a semi-official kind .*f way, and I think we will be 
able to show you a very great improvement, not only ns 
regards the running of the trains, but in the punctual 
working of it should they let us carry out the time-table 
suggested. 

821 (Chairman.) Is this the limited mail : the limiter* 
mail, I think, runs very well? — I wish I could think so 
myself. It is not keeping time as I should like it, bu: 
with tills new arrangement we would he able to nm V. 
time and give connections to Killamey, and all Kerry an., 
the Ncnngit and Parscmstown districts, the people in which 
localities are fairly calling for a connection with the mad 
service. We are prepared to do it, having regard to the 
question on which we started— the development of the 
country — on exceptionally reasonable terms. 

822. There is a new route opened up on the Shannon — 
the Shannon Development Company. I take it you have 
through hookings with them as well. They have been 
here, and the question was put whether there wore nnv 
difficulties in the way of arranging fares and general facili- 
ties, and the answer was : *Nn,” and we understood thev 
had through bookings with the English companies and the 
Irish companies generally, and. I suppose, with your com- 
panv? — We have had some limited through bookings 
during the last season, but the thing was not in full swing, 
and there are quite a number of tours proposed for the 
ensuing season which we hope to have in readiness, and it 
is only within the last few days we have concluded arrange- 
ments. There was some arrangement- suggested for trans- 
ferring traffic between our line and the Shannon at Bnna- 
gher, which is the most likely place for dealing with the 
traffic, o’-d I have no doubt we will be able to bring about 


mutually satisfactory arrangements for the summer ot 
1898. 

823. You have separate tickets as well for tourist book- 
ings ; you can take them down from London by Holy- 
bead and Dublin, put them down at Killamey. and can 

fetch them back oy separate routes in the South ? Yes 

we have arrangements tiy which passengers may return tjy 
Glengariff or Cork, • r may go up to G- itneruara or to the 
North of Ireland, if necessary ; in fact, we have circular 
tours in all directions.. 

SM. Do those apply by the shipping puns of Cork and 
Waterford, from London to these places, as well as from 
Lcndon by Dublin ! — With regard to Waterford, we have 
been restricted in our arrangements for booking by Water- 
ford fur reasons which the Committee are aware of, simply 
because we hnvohad no physical connection with Water- 
ford. M e arc seeking to get into physical connection with 
Waterford and the Great Western Company, and propose 
to have a very extensive system of bookings for tours which 
we can accomplish then, though our pres.-ut tourist routes 
are practically confined to Dublin and Cork, and the ser- 
vice by Cork, while we don’t complain of it, is not a daily 
service, and, therefore, does not -land on a par with 
Dublin. 

825. But Waterford lias a daily service? — Yes, and that 
is why we wmt to get connected with Waterford. We are 
not in Waterford, and never have been in Waterford. I 
think we should have been there long ago. 

826. .So that if you have not the saute facilities by all 
these ports it is not the fault of the Great Southern and 
Western Company? — I must say that, I suppose. 

827. There was a point raised yesterday with regard to 
the fares. It was stated that Irish railway companies 
were objecting to such if a passenger came from London to 
go inlnnd. If he came from London by one route he was 
not- treated the same as if be came by another, and though 
the fare was the same, if he happened to miss a boat or 
anything else and came by the Kingstown route, he 
was charged 7s. 6d. more. 

82a (Mr. O'Brien.) I took it there was a difference in 
the faro. A passenger booking to Carlow, xid the mail, is 
charged 7s. 6>l. more than if he ernes by the North Wall 
boat, and it was alleged the two railway companies share 
the profits between them, and that another charge was 
put upon a man because lie came by the mail route. 

829. (Chairman.) That he was penalised because he 
came by the mail boat, and if he had gone by the North- 
wall this 7s. 6d. would not be levied, the contention being 
that he, although the same passenger, would have to nay 
7s. 6d. because he happened to come into Dublin by a 
different boat, and that he was penalised to the extent 
of 7s. 6d. for not coming by the North Wall ? — I have not 
got the fares here. If you have our time-table I will 
answer yon. If you take.it generally from me. in the 
first place passengers starting from London or nnvwhere 
else in England by the mail service pay three or four 
shillings more to travel by Kingstown to Dublin than 
they would if they travelled to the NorfchwaH. The 
difference, as I understand it. is altogether on sea, and not 
with the railways. 

830. (Mr. Sifton.) Plus the Is. 6d. fare between Kings- 
town and the city ?— 2s. on the steamer and Is. 6d. ny 
the railway ; well, then, there is a difference on our line 
between an ordinary train from Dublin to Carlow and 
express train. We charge an express fare, but it would 
not amount to the difference making up 7s. 6d. I don't 
snppose it would be more than Is. or Is. 6d. at the out- 
side. 


831. (Mr. O’Brien.) The London and North-Western 
people may have the balance ? — No. they have lately abol- 
ished express fares altogether. It is altogether on the sea 
from Holyhead to Dublin. The London and North- Wes- 
tern now carry passengers by the Irish mail at ordinary 
fares, they hare abolished the express fares. 

832. (Chairman.) I will put- it like this. Here is blue 
paper and here is white. This white comes to Dublin by 
the North-wall, and this blue comes to Dublin by Kings- 
town. This blue because it comes by Kingstown is penal- 
ised to the tune of 7s. 6d.. and this man gets off scot 
free ? — Certainly not- ; not if he travels by the same train 
on our line. He would get the same local fare ; hut if 
he books through from London by the North Wall to our 
station he would pay more because he travelled by Kings- 
town than another who travelled by the North Wall be- 
cause of the difference on the sea and the fare from 
Kintrstown to Dublin. 

833. Then if there is anything extra, so far as your pro- 
portion of the through fare is concerned, the white and the 
blue would be the same, or would yon get more of the 
blue because he came bv Kingstown ? — If the Kingstown 
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passcngt-r travelled by our express we would get more from 
him tliau it lie travelled by an ordinary train service. 

£3^' Then .lues t!:o Nurdiwail passenger go by the 
»ame train as the Kingstown passenger, or does he travel 
bv a later train .—If they both travelled by on express 
train tlu-v wool I both be charged exptess fare, but it one 
travelled bv ordinary train and the other by express they 
tv. ubl be ’ii.uged differently. The Great Southern and 
Western Company make no distinction as to train service, 
fares, or proportions between passengers unveiling via 
Kingstown and rid North Wall. 

835. If this North Wall man came into your station and 
wanted to go on by the same train would you ask him to 
I ..y a certain sum '! — We would pass him on on a through 
ticket. 

856. This man, then, would you charge him anything 
extra if he had a tlirough ticket? — No. Suppose a passen- 
ger books from Condon by the Xorthwallto Carlow and on 
arrival at Kingsbridge 

837. He pays ? — Let me give the fare actually paid be- 
cause that win hel-- to get rid of the difficulty. From 
London, Euston, and Carlow, first-class, by Northwall, is 
sixty shillings. By Kingstown it is sixtv-six shillings. 
There is six shillings there. 

838. Take third-class? — Third-class single by rad and 
Northwall from London to uarlow is 24s. 2d. 

339. Have yon any ticket tlir.t is first-cabin and third ? — 
No, we are a Hanging them ; they are all agreed to, and 
we hope to have them out very shortly. 

840. There is no ticket third-class to Holyhead, second 
cabin Holyhead and Kingstown, and third-class to Carlow ; 
— The fares are not yet in operation, but we have agreed 
to them. W e carry third-class passengers by mail train 
since May. We began when the North-Western began. 

841. (Mr. O'Brien.) By what mail? — Day mail trains. 

842. What ntiout the limited mail from dork — Yes, on 
every train except the outward American mails. 

843. (Chairman.) I hope you are not losing money by 
it ? — I think we are. 

844. You have great hopes of the future ? — Yes, I think 
every move in that direction helps in the long ran. 

845. (Mr. SiFton.) Do you think this difference of 
fares is caused by your carrying Kingstown passengers 
over the Loop line and not doing so in the case of North 
Wall passengers? Do the North Wall passengers go over 
the Loop '! — They don't go over the Loop lino. They go 
from North Wall Station over the same railway at New- 
commen Junction, round tlirough Glasnevin and Kin gs- 
bridge, but they don’t go over the Loop line. 

846. They do get carried by train to Kingsbridge? I 
thought perhaps they made their own way through the 
city? — No ; we carry them tlirough from North Wall to 
Kingsbridge. by our own trains and engines. 

847. (Chairman.) Could we arrive at an analysis of the 
six shillings ; in the first place, there is the difference of 
2s. on the boat, and Is. 6d. between Kingstown and 
Dublin; there is still 2s. 6il. to be accounted for? — The 
difference in tlie mail route between London and Dublin 
is changed for tht last two months. Our fares have not 
been changed, but when the new fares are put into opera- 
tion, there will be that difference only between them, 
except the difference between our express and ordinari- 
fares. 

848. So that if you are getting anything extra on the 
through passengers, on and after a certain date both will 
be on the same footing? — No, because there will be the 
difference of the two shillings on. tlie steamer across the 
Channel, there will be the fare from Kingstown to West- 
land Row, and the difference between the ordinary and 
the express far is from Dublin to Carlow. Our first-cluss 
train fare from Dublin to Carlow is 11s. 3d. first express ; 
our first ordinary is 10s. 3d. ; the difference is a shilling. 

849. (Mr. O'Brien.) Of course, the difference would 
apply to all stations? — Yes, wherever there are express 
fares in force. 

850. Don't you think it ia calculated to tell against our 
heavilv subsidised mail service that this difference should 
exist at all? — Well, there, again, it comes to a question 
of personal opinion, and my feeling is in some eases 
certainly that the abolition of the express fares might be 
attended with advantage 

851. (Chairman.) Although you might to some extent 
run the risk of weighting your train, still I daresay your 
opinion is that it is worth while trying ? — I think so. 

85?. There was a division made many years ago between 
these fares, and the division was pro ra-ia, and the result 
was that the City of Dublin Company got more than the 
locals ? — So I understand, but I cannot officially give any 
evidence upon that question, inasmuch as the division 
hitherto between us and the London and North-Western 
Company has been simply on tlie locals, Loudon to Dublin, 
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Dublin to Carlow, etc., and the sub-divisions between the Ur. H. a. 
London and North-Western and the City of Dublin Com- 
panv has been a private arrangement, of which we have is Jan. isss. 
had no official knowledge, but I believe what you say is the 

853. That is admitted by the City of Dublin Company 
themselves, but they explain that the London and North- 
Western said this is not fair, and asked them to take tlie 
locals, which the City of Dublin Cumpany thought reason- 
able-. and assented to, and the result lias been that the 
London and North-Western have got the pro rata divi- 
sion, and the City of Dublin people contend that they 
should not get less than the pro rata division. That is 
tlie Irish company’s contention. They insist that they 
sliould get more than they were in the habit of getting. 

They are not satisfied with the division. It was put to 
the Otrv of Dublin people, and they said, " No ; we are 
quite prepared to accept our locals, but we say that the 
passengers by our route to Irish ports are always penalised 
in Dublin, as against those going by the North Wali 
travelling by the same train,” and that is tlie reason why 
I put tlie question. I rather take it that the fares be- 
tween England and Ireland require revision, and that is 
admitted, and at the present moment they are under con- 
sideration? — The fares have been revised mainly on 
acc ount of the action of the London and North-Western 
Company in reducing the second-class fares, because the 
reductions made have been very considerable, and the 
effect lias been to make anoiunfies in through fares, :■) 
make through fares higher than local bookings, which, of 
course, is wrong. As regards the question of apportion- 
ment of through fares (because the whole of the through 
fares are practically arranged) the London and North- 
Western Company and ourselves are in agreement that the 
division shall be pro rata to each company's local fares 
all through, but, as I understand, the steam-paelcet com- 
pany desire to get their local fare as between Kingstown 
and Ireland in all cases, and I cannot do better than 
illustrate what, appeal's to me to be a want of fairness about 
that than in this way : Tlie journey from London to 
Cork, where our principal cross cliannel traffic lies, is 
performed by Dublin by coming round at almost a 
right angle. From London to Cork there is a direct route 
by Milford and Waterford, and onr fares are based on the 
shorter and most competitive route. We say as the 
companies interested have to take people by the Dublin 
route for a smaller equivalent, so as to prevent them from 
going by the base of the triangle, that the division by the 
apex of the triangle should be pro rut a to each local. 

854. That is to say if tine fares of the companies have 
been watered down by competition, that nobody should 
stand out ? — That is our ease. 

855. Is not the usual course, in arranging fares between 
two companies, where you have to mike special redn-- 
tions, that they sliould be miled 1 — Most decidedly ; not 
only on passengers, but on goods. 

856. You would not object to that? — We have already 
given it in writing that those are our views. 

857. Do you hope that these fares will come into opera- 
tion soon ? — I was anxious to get these fares by the 1st of 
February next if we could have done it, but I am sorry to 
say that it is not arranged so far. 

853. (Mr. O’Brien.) Are all the other companies con- 
sidering the same question in connection with your com- 
pany? — I believe so. 

859. The Midland Company are likely to do some 
business in that way on their own account ? — Yes. 

860. Is there any arrangement between all the com- 
panies to agree to this i — I have no official knowledge, but 
I believe that the Midland Company and the other com- 
panies have come to terms on this. 

361. (Mr. Siftcm.) The same point does not- arise in 
the case of Galway as in that of Cork, because there is not 
a competitive route? — That is so. 

S62. It would arise in the ease of Belfast ? — It docs arise 
in the ease of Belfast. The Great Northern and the 
Great Southern are on the same line as regards that. 

If anything, the Great Northern are more closely pressed, 
because of the more severe competition by the northern 
routes, but the principle is the same. 

863. (Mr. O'Brien .) I think there is a little competi- 
tion against the Midland rid Waterford. Now, with regard 
to tlie putting ou of breakfast and dining cars, have you 
anything to say? — We have in course of construction 
several of thcse veliicles, and they nre in a forward state, 
and I hope to have breakfast and dining ears and general 
corridor throughout arrangement on our mail service, com- 
mencing in the summer months — the early summer 
months. 

854. (Chairman.) I may take it from you as a fact that 
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Nr. Jt. At the present moment you are building a first-class mail 
CWAmmi. train, Including all these conveniences ? — Certainly. 

UJaiTisifc 865. And I suppose you have no objection to the com- 
' mittce. if they desire it, going over to Inchicure, and 
having a look at the new train? — I would be only too 
happy if they would take a look at our works and our train. 

866. I believe your company have built some new 
hotels in the South for opening up the tourist traffic? — 
Our company liave not directly built them, but we are 
large subscriber* to a private company called the Southern 
Hotels Company, Limited, and we largely finance _tue 
thing ; and we have built large and commodious 
hotels at Kenmare, Parknasilla, close to the village of 
Sneem, Waterville, in the County Kerry, and at Caragh 
Laxe. near Killorglin. a very pretty spot, and we invite 
comparison with any other hotel anywhere. As to com- 
fort, table, and all appointments, they are extremely good 
indeed. 

867. So that as far as hotel accommodation goes, you 
have revolutionised the South of Ireland? — Completely in 
that district. It is a very pretty district, and we think 
the hotel accommodation now sufficient- to induce tourists 
of any class to visit the district without fear of dis- 
appointment. As to the existing accommodation, it >s 
first- class. 

868. I suppose the committee may take it from you, 
without committing you to any undertaking, that, if any 
further need were shown of adding to the hotel accommo- 
dation, you would be quite willing to consider it favour- 
ably? — Well, I suppose I may say yes. I think so. In 
our own districts we have been running a coach service 
for that Kerry tour for several years at considerable loss. 

869 Why don't you ask the Government for a subsidy? 
— If the Government would help us with a very small 
sum, wc would extend the railway from Valentia to Water- 
ville, which is a rising district and a centre of tourist 
traffic. 

870. (Mr. O' B run.) I understand you send tout car- 
riages down to Kingstown Pier ? — Our trains run through 
from Kingstown to Queenstown. 

87] . The same carriage ; you don't disturb the person 
until he gets to Cork ? — -No. 

872. (Chairman.) When the night mail from Cork is 
coming in here in the morning about 4. do yon send that 
train right on to Kingstown Pier? — No. 

873. In the meantime, you don’t run n through carriage 


from Kingstown to Cork, out of tile 7.15 a.m. train from 
Euston ? — No. 

874. But for your recognised limited rnuils, you do run 
light through from Kingstown to Queenstuwip and from 
Queenstown to Kingstown? — Yes ; exactly. 

375. (Mr. O'Brien.) In. the other case, you bring up 
the passengers, and they have to change at Kingsbridge 
and gel the regular train? — Yes ; but they are very few. 

876. I am afraid they are ; but if we succeed, we hope 
to make them very numerous. It would be a great in- 
convenience for people to have to change? — We would be 
quite prepared tu meet that : if the traffic demands that 
wc- will run through carriages from Kingstown to Cork by 
the evening train. 

877. (Chairman.) You would not wait until the last, 
moment to liave sufficient passengers? — If we see any 
signs of development, we will meet it promptly. 

878. (Mr. O'Brien.) Would that apply to a refresh- 
ment car ! — We could put one on. I am not sure we can 
work it without building additional cars, because we want 
tu have such a number to render the mail service perfect ; 
but, if it eau be worked, I don't see why it should not be 
tried on the 6 o'clock train from Kingsbridge. 

870. I hope you will keep moderate charges in view? — 
We hope to do somewhat similar to the other companies, 
both ns regards service and charges. 

880. The Cork people complain as to coming up by the 
night mail tu catch the mail boa: ; could you arrange any 
sort of a sleeping car, so that they need not necessarily bo 
turned out in the street when they come in? — We have 
thought of that more than once, and there is not the 
traffic on either the down or up night mails to warrant a 
alee pin" car now, and wc see no prospect of anything of 
the kind being worked up. 

881. Could you give us au idea of the number of people 
who do use that night train from Cork to London? — I 
am sure not one a day. 

bar.. I agree with you ; I thought the request a little 
unreasonable, to be asking for a special mail boat? — It 
may be that- the service being an indifferent one, the people 
avoid it, but at present there is nothing to warrant a 
sleeping car being put on. nor is there sufficient traffic 
to pav for a service on to Kingstown. 

883. Your limited mail is extensively used ? — Oh, yes ; 
there is no doubt about it ; especially on the up journey. 


Mr. HkxuV Pi.ews, General Manager Great Northern Kailway of Ireland, called ; and Examined. 


884. (Chairman.) Mr. Plews, we want to have your 
views about this acceleration of the day mails and the 
opening up of Ireland for tourist traffic, and generally for 
the advancement of Irish interests ; and there has been 
a proposal made by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce 
that the down morning mail should leave Euston about 
8.30 instead of 7.15, and be accelerated 30 minutes, so 
as to come into Kingstown at 5.50, or 5.25 Irish, and 
Dublin at 6.2, or 5.37 Irish, and probably into Amiens 
Street at 5.45 Irish. We bail in view your 5.30 train, 
and the desire would be to come in here later, to be in here 
about 6 o'clock, and giving a little later, probably, from 
London, but we thought- we would trv and strike the 
mean as far as possible, though we eoulcl not manage to 
get to vou earlier than 5.45; now you leave at 5.30?— 
Yes. 

885. You see if you were to form a connection, you 
would not leave before 6 ? — Oh, no ; it would be impossible 
to make it start before 6 with on arrival of that kind. 

886. We feel that is ns near as we can come. We would 
not like to see any connection lost, and will be glad to 
have your observations if you wish to make any in con- 
nection with the 5.30. and then to have a few words in 
connection with opening up the country in the way of 
reducing fares, through bookings, or whatever can accom- 
plish that object ? — I think that the connection between 
the English day mail and the express to Belfast is a very 
important one,’ and this was pressed upon our attention 
very much during the time that the margin was only a very 
small one. That- lasted from about 1891 until the last 
change was made. Whenever the connection was missed, 
and, unfortunately, it was missed rather frequently in 
summer, there were sure to be several people left behind, 
and, of course, it was always a source of great personal 
annoyance to them to be landed at Amiens Street pro- 
bably ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after the train 
was gone. It was one of the most aggravating sources of 
complaint we had to deal with at the time. Since the 
alteration was made in May last, the connection has heen 
maintained without any break whatever, and up to May, in 
consequence of the insecurity of the connection, the Post 


Office did not feel themselves able to make use of our 
5.30 p.m. train for English mail purposes. Since May 
last they have done so, and now a series of bags 
from the English mail is being sent every day by 
that train. That train also affords a very con- 
siderable amount of accommodation to passengers, 
because I would like to point out it connects not only with 
Belfast, Newry, Armagh, but it goes on to Enniskillen, 
and practically covers the whole of the North with the 
exception of the extreme North-West. As to the point 
you liave just mentioned now, the making of a later depar- 
ture, the circumstances are these, that this train tnkes 
the Scotch mails for Messrs. Bums' steamer, which, I 
think it is down in the time-table, leave at 9 o’clock. 
They don't really go until 9.30. That is the latest time 
they can leave, and in order that they may get away at 
that time, we must arrive in Belfast at 9 o'clock. That 
only leaves half an hour in Belfast for the transfer of these 
mails from our train to the steamer. I don’t think that 
margin could be reduced with any degree of safety, and, 
therefore, we are tied as regards our departure from here, 
and I don’t think we can say that we could leave at 6 and 
be in Belfast at 9. 

887. (Mr. O'Brien.) It was said that 9 must be the hour 
for the boat ; why ? — If anybody makes it 10 that is 
another question. It is 9 now. 

888. But we want to know your views as to why it 
could not be brought back later, because, of course, we 
are endeavouring to give and take everywhere? — If an 
alteration were made in the departure of the steamer from 
Belfast, that objection of mine would fall to the ground, 
but what I have always understood from Messrs. Burns 
was that they had to make certain connections on the 
other side with the trains to the North of Scotland, which 
do not admit of their leaving any later at all, and in the 
very rare cases where we have been a little late, we have 
always found them addressing to us very serious com- 
plaints, and pointing out to us how they could not leave 
any later than at present. 

889 (Mr. Sifton.) They wanted, some time ago, to 
leave a little earlier than at present? — A short time ago 
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<hev did ask to leave earlier than at present. I think 
they made a communication to you on the subject. 

£90. And also to you i— Yes. 

891. ( Chairman .) And you keep fairly good time as it 

, s , Yes. we do ; very good time indeed. One thing it is 

very desirable to bear in mind — thi: is the only day ser- 
vice from England to Ireland by which you can get into the 
interior of Ireland. 

392 ( Ji r. (J Hihn.) Yes, but we have also to bear in 
mind that we want to make improvements to induce more 
jurist s to come to Ireland, and in order to do so, we ought 
not to consider entirely tliis particular train, although it 
is veiv important, but try to work all round, so that it 
would be to the advantage of your company as well as the 
otlieis if you can keep it for another hour ? — At present 
we are affording this communication, and it would look 
like a retrograde step to do anything by which the public 
wouui be deprived of it. 

893. One compensation to your company would be if we 
induced more of the public to avail of it by your putting it 
back a little bit 1 — I have not the least doubt it would work 
out more conveniently for those who do not like to rise 
early in the morning. 

894. Those who wish to go to the North to see the 
scenery there ? — This train makes a very good connection 
from the Midland Counties, South Staffordshire, and so on. 

895. But as to London '—What really occurred to me 
was this, that if this day departure was made something 
like 7.45 a.m. from London it would appear to meet all 
reasonable demands. If that was done it would enable 
the connection in Dublin to be pretty well maintained. 
The tourist traffic is mainly a summer traffic, and 8 o'clock 
in the morning does not seein an unreasonable hour for 
anyone who wants to make a journey extending over the 
whole day to be asked to start. 

896. (A/r. Sifton.) If the start from Euston was made 
at 8, and the arrival here a quarter of an hour later only, 
would you still leave at 5.30, or would it be necessary to 
put back to 5.45 ? — At present there is a margin of about 
thirty-two minutes, and so far as my observation goes the 
time is fairly well kept now, and I should imagine if the 
arrival were not more than a quarter of an hour fater than 
now it ought to enable the 5.30 to leave as at present. It 
would leave alxrnt sixteen or seventeen minuets' margin at 
Amiens Street, which I think would suffice with a little 
pressure. 

897. And you would continue to arrive at Belfast at 9 
still ? — That is our present obligation, and that we shall 
endeavour to do. In order to ensure a punctual arrival at 
Belfast at 9 o'clock we have taken stops off that train, and 
substituted for them slip carriages, and so have accelerated 
the naming of the tram to some extent, and .made it a 
better time keeping train than it was. 

898. ( Chairman .) Have you had any pressure to bear 
on you to stop at some of the side stations that don’t give 
much traffic, such as Adavoyle, or places of that sort ? — 
Of course, we have from time to time. We began, with 
Malahide, and then with Balbriggan. We have disposed 
of them by giving, them a slip carriage to each, that enables 
us to rim through. We now run to Drogheda without a 
stop, and get in in good time. 

899. Is there any intermediate station of less conse- 
quence that you could take off 1 — No, I don’t think there is. 
I think the stops are reduced as far as they can be with 
reasonable regard for public requirements. 

900. ( Mr. O'Brien .) How do you make up this train ? — 
The passengers are run into Amiens Street, and then get 

' into the train there. 

901. Could you not arrange to send carriages down to 
the boat to avoid that delay by enabling! them to go straight 
into the carriage they are going to use ? — I don’t know that 
that would really save time, but if it would, and if it was 
shown to be a convenience, we should be quite prepared to 
do so the same as in the morning. 

902. If you had your train made up with the passengers 
going from Dublin you could go on at once, and there 
would be less delay ? — In the morning the Belfast train is 
made up in our own station. The train from Kingstown 
brings our through coach-, which is picked up, and put on 
our train. We could carry on the same operation at night 
by arranging with the Wicklow Company. 

903. (Mr. Siffan.) Does your engine start from the 
pier ? — Our engines don’t go to the pier at all. In the 
morning for postal convenience the Queenstown mails come 
first now, and our carriage is behind them, and when the 
train for Queenstown has left the loop line platform our 
engine backs up, takes out carriage, and puts it on our 
train. 

904. Your engines go to Island Bridge? — No. 

'905. (Chairman.) I thought the Great Northern used to 
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stand first? — It used, but the Post Office people put us 
in the background. 11 

906. This is a very important train ? — It is a very im 13 
portant train, no doubt It is a very heavy train, and a 
large number of people go out from Dublin by that train 
w 5.30. A great many of them go by that train as far as 
liundalk. 

907. (Mr. O'Brien.) What is the best you can do ; how 
far could you push it back, and what time could you save 
by taking passengers into their carriages direct? — So far as 
saving any time by running through carriages is concerned, 

I don’t think there would be anything at all saved, because 
it is practically an island platfox-m. and all a passenger has 
to do is to walk from one side to the other, and, as a matter 
of time, he could do that mther more quickly than we could 
shunt the carriages round. 

908. Is not there a question of luggage also. Suppose a 
lady lias heavy luggage ? — They get it removed witlun the 
time that the passenger is going across. If it was found 
tliat it could be made to be a saving of time, or even with- 
out that, if it was found to be any facility or any assur- 
ance to the public, by giving them a greater security for 
getting through, we would be prepared to run a through 
carriage. 

909. Don’t you think yourself the average mortal would 
wish to get into a through carriage. Is not that so ? — I 
quite agree that the general desire is to have a through 
carriage to save a certain amount of trouble, and all that. 
There is tliis fenture in connection with it. Most of the 
people coming by that train want dinner, and so they go 
into out dining car. Well, we should nut have the dining 
ear to run through from Kingstown, because we have our 
cooking arrangements to carry on. 

910. Have not you telescopic arrangements? — No, we 
have not got that far. 

911. You dine people on board the 5.30 ? — Yes. Most 
of the people coming up from the boat going northwards 
go in for dinner. 

912. You dine second-class as well as first-class? — Yes. 

913. Are you prepared to go back a quarter of an hour ? 

— I could not say that we are. 

914. Are you prepared to gain anything in speed? — I 
think we should find it very difficult indeed to do so. I 
cannot at present say. We are running the train now prac- 
tically as fast as we could do. I am afraid there is very 
little indeed to be made about any question of later de- 
parture. It would involve us in certain cases in a liability 
to be sometimes late in Belfast, which would only 'be a 
source of trouble. 

915. The position is this. We are trying to get the 
Midland people, the Great Southern, and the other com- 
panies to meet us a bit of the way in order that the whole 
of Ireland may be served. Without in the least under- 
valuing the importance of the Northern line, won't it look 
a hard case that we will have to confess we were beaten 
because one particular train could not be altered ? We 
have the other company on the other side of the water to 
contend with also? — We have this difficulty. We are 
under contract to carry these mails from Dublin for Scot- 
land, and have them in Belfast at a certain time. If it 
were not for that obligation I don’t see why we could not 
go into Belfast at 9.15 p.m. 

916. You don’t carry any local mails to Belfast by that 
train? — I am not sure. 

917. What other train do you run before that? — The pre- 
vious train for Belfast is the 2.40 train. 

918. Do you know any other train starting before that 
tliat could take any portion of the mails down and relieve 
it ? — We run a train at 4.30 a certain distance, which is a 
relief to the 5.30, as it picks up the local traffic going 
northward, which is changed into the express at Drogheda. 

919. (Chairman.) I suppose we may take this from you 
that you would be very unwilling to see the connection 
which is caught with the 5.30 ended? — I should, indeed. 

620. And that you are a little tied up between Dublin 
and catching the connection in Belfast ? — Yes. 

921. And your branch connections are heavy ; and, of 
course, there would be a -treat deal of remodelling in the 
train service to put the train back to 6 o’clock? — I am 
afraid that could not be done, and still maintain the con- 
nection with the Scotch steamer. 

922. Suppose it be considered that the minor will have 
to give way to the major, and tliat 6 o’clock or 5.45 would 
be the latest time at which the train could be landed to 
meet the views of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce and 
the general public in the southern direction, such as in 
the Great Southern line and elsewhere, would that be the 
end of it, and would the connection be cut? — Well, of 
course, wo would have to submit to it. It would be for the 
public and the authorities to fight it out. 
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923. Suppose that Messrs. Burns could Be induced to 
H. PUua. put tlieir steamer back by rearranging their service to leave 

is JwTt&i- iie ' t ' ast l*ter, then that would rebeve you of the difficulty 

! " you have as between Dublin, and Belfast, and Glasgow ! — 

Decidedly. If that dJlieulty were removed any objei i.un 
cnat presents itseu to my nnml as regards a later departure 
from Dublin would be gu. rut ot. 

924. (Mr. Sit' ton.) Of course, the arrival in Glasgow 
would be so much later. 

925. (Chairman.) There is a Glasgow train at 4.45 in 
the morning that would give plenty of time to make the 
connection with isdinliurgu, mere is none with Aberdeen 
now. These trains will have to be looked into. Mr. Plews 
makes his position pretty clear. He would not like to see 
the connection cut. About the fares, Mr. Plews, we have 
had evidence to show that if fares were reduced, and more 
generally comfortable facilities given, Ireland could be 
opened up more, and be made more known to the public, 
and thereby would be benefited as a country. I am not 
going to go into the question of the apportionment of 
fares very much just now, because I don't suppose you 
have got your papers with you, but it has been con- 
tended that it would be a proper thing to do, and it has 
also been frequently stated by those who have given evi- 
dence that they quite recognise and are quite prepared 
to fall in with that. You know what that means. It is 
a convenient thing to say, but we think there is an 
honest desire to carry out that view. It has also been 
pointed out that fares are not equitable, that fores to one 
place are higher per mile than to another, and that it would 
bo a reasonable thing to try and arrange, as far as possible, 
to have the fares from England, Scotland, and Ireland all 
on pretty much the same mileage basis. It has been also 
admitted that it would be quite reasonable to arrange, and 
expect the railway companies on this side to put these fares 
ou such a footing as would give the tourist traffic with Ire- 
land a comparatively equal benefit with the tourist traffic to 
and from Scotland. IV e would like, if you have no objec- 
tion, to have r. few words with you on that head ? — With 
regard to that matter, we have, as you know, very well 
everted ourselves pretty considerably with a view to 
trying to develop the tourist business in Ireland, both 
in the matter of accommodation and also so far as fares are 
concerned. I am not nt this present moment prepared to 
go into any question as to what the comparison is between 
the fares from London to Scotland as compared with 
London and Ireland, because I have not of late made these 
up ; but we have in operation from London and most of 
the principal towns in England tourist tickets to all 
resorts in Ireland, which I believe originally to have been 
framed on a proper basis. It is sometimes stated that 
better terms are given to Scotland than to Ireland. I 
should be perfectly willing to fall in with any fares to Ire- 
land that would put us in a proper position in comparison 
with Scotland or elsewhere, where that is not the case. 
We should like to draw to Ireland as much as we can of 
the tourist traffic. I think there is no use in making fares 
unless we make other things to suit, and Ithink everybody 
will agree that a good stride has been made in that direc- 
tion of late, both in improving the railway facilities in speed 
and accommodation and also to a certain extent in pro. 
riding hotels. &c., where private enterprise (lid not step 
in and furnish them, and if there are any means by which 
a comparison could be taken up of these fares from English 
stations to Ireland as compared with Scotland we shall be 
very glad to go into it, and give any terms whatever that 
would be agreed to be necessary to put Ireland on a proper 
footing. 

926. You have built some hotels in connection with your 
railway? — We have built two. We formed a company, 
for which we have supplied nineteen-twentieths of the 
capital, and wo have subsidised some hotels, and these 
were built at places where tourists congregate to a certain 
extent, and where private enterprise had not made proper 
provision, and they have been very much appreciated from 
the time they have been in existence, and I believe they 
brought a great many people from England over here. I 
met a great many people from the South and WoBt of Eng- 
land last year and the year before. They were very much 
charmed with the country, and I found to a great extent 
they had learned of the attractions of the country from 
one another. Somebody liad seen our advertisement, 
tried the accommodation, and was satisfied. He told his 
friends, and this led to a great many more coming, and I 
have not the least doubt that the information is spreading, 
and you will find tourists will come in this direction more 
and more. 

927. lit has been stated to us that there is some friction 
or some deadlock, between the compnios both steamboat 
and railways in connection with the through fares from 


England lo Belaud fid Holyhead just now. I may take 
it from you there is a prospect of tuat being removed, aim 
that very soon things will be better arranged ?— Well I 
should hope so. So far as we are concerned we have been 
quite ready to put these fares in operation. Some months 
ago the fares were arranged, that is, revised in accordance 
with the reductions made in the fares to Dublin, but a 
question has been raised by the City of Dublin Oompanv 
os to the apportionment of the fores, and this is the onlv 
matter which delays a settlement. 

928. Do you claim a higher Kite per mile, in the division, 
over your ime than the London and N ortli -Western Com- 
pany i— We have not looked at what the fare may be per 
mile, but what we have claimed is simplv that the" through 
fares where they are a reduction upon* the locals should 
be divided between the three companys pro rata to the 
local fares. 

929. Mot a through mileage division ?— No, a pro rata 
division. 

930. It lias been also suggested that, in die opening 
up of new routes in Ireland, there was sonic- un- 
willingness on the part of the ruOway companies to recog- 
nise those routes, and to give full facilities for tlieir 
development, such as the Shannon Development, and so 
on. I may take it from you that you have pretty exten- 
sive through bookings by all routes in Ireland ? — (Jh, yes. 

931. Have you by that route as well ? — We have" ar- 
ranged fares, and all tluit by that route, from all our 
principal stations, and they are now in operation, I be- 
lieve. The Shannon Company proposed to us a certain 
series of fares, and we went into those and they were 
agreed upon, and the only delay was in getting tne tickets 
printed, because they were very voluminous. There were 
different sectional routes, but the whole thing is in opera- 
tion now, I think, and if anything more is necessary to be 
done we are quite ready to do it ' 

932. So far os your company are concerned, I may 
take it from you that before the tourist season commences 
everything will be arranged to have a complete system 
of through bookings in operation ? — Certainly. 

933. (Mr. 0 Brien.) Based upon what sort of fares; 
on the Scotch fares, or what '? — Will you take, for instance, 
the 3rd bookings ? 

934. Taking the general arrangements ? — They are 
based. I think, generally speaking, on a certain reduc- 
tion on the ordinary fares. For the moment I could not 
tell what the reduction amounts to. 

935. Is there any difference between the fare paid by 
a passenger coming from London if lie comes by the 
mail boat instead of coming by the North Wall ? — Yes, the 
mail fares are always more, but tho difference, under 
the proposed arrangement, as something leas than it 
was formerly. 

936. Could you give some case in point to illustrate 
the way it works now ? — Yes, if you happen to have a time 
table. 

937. Say a passenger from London to Dundalk? — 
Originally the difference between the Kingstown and 
North Wall routes on a first-class passenger was 6s. In 
future it will be 3s. 6d. ; that is the amount of the differ- 
ence to Dublin. 

938. This difference between London and Dublin, by 
the two routes, is 3s. 6d. ? — Between the Kingstown and 
North Wall routes ; and that will be the difference to all 
interior stations on our system. So far as tho Irish Rail- 
way is concerned, there is no difference. 

939. Up to the present there is a difference of 6s. ? 
— Yes. 

940. Where does that find its way to? — We don’t share 
in that nt all* It all goes to the City of Dublin Company 
TheiT fares are something higher for the cross-channel 
trin than v id North Wall. 

941. You say that the whole 6s. goes to the City of 
Dublin Company ? — I believe so ; at least we don’t share 
in it. 

942. That does not agree with some other evidence? 
— We think that it must all go to the City of Dublin 
Company, or to them and the London and North Western 
Company. Wliat we say is that we don’t sliare in it, 
and in the past we have had no knowledge as to how 
the City of Dublin Company and the North-Western Com- 
pany apportioned the share that fell to them as between 


*yote . — With reference to answers to questions No. 940, el uq. 
Witness nmlB, on looking more carefully Into the matter, that, as 
respects some few of tlio Gront Northern Stations where the service for 
the Kincstown routo is remlorcd by tho Limited Moll trains, his Company 
hat in the past received, as compared with their proportion hy the North 
Wall route, a fl till tly larger proportion than by the latter route, 
hut where the sonrlce by tho Limited Mall train Is not Involved, tlieir 
proportion Is practically the same on jmssengers by both route*. This 
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K : 'stown and London. We never did know how it London to Dublin" ? — Yes, we made a very small uddi- . 1 /, 
between them. tion to it. From Dublin to Dundalk the first-class single E.-Ri 

pWpp nmrp. M we under- local fare would be 9s. 6,1. We make a reduction nf .. 


QQ3 (Chairman.) Do you charge more, as we under- local fare would be 9s. 6d. We make a reduction of )3 Jnn ^ 
1 f n - sneer "oine from Euston to Belfast, via 6a 6d., and then 7s. on to Belfast as compared with a local — — 
and, lor a passenfe ° *• „ + .h„ v-a,™,] ?_No. fare of 20s. 


Kincstown than for one going by the horthwall?— No. fare of 

Bvtiie North wall, from London to Dundalk, the first- 9a4. These anomalies, of course, seem an exception 
,• , ~ is 53 s 6d.. and by Kingstown it is 69s. 6d. — which make things look ridiculous. Competition requires 

thni is a difference of 6s. Under the revised fares that certain arrangements to be made to cope with it ?— Yes. to 
nave been agreed to, that difference will be reduced to give the Dublin route any opening at all for the North. 

- j = Those fares to Dundalk and Belfast are not dispropor- 

*944 You are not prepared to sar where that 6s. goes, tionate. Dundam is nearly half the distance, and the 
but tliat vour company gets nothing of it?— Yes. charge is 3s. For the full distance it is 7s. over Dublin. 

945 But bv the revised fares which have been agreed 966. {Chairman.) For example, if Mr. O'Brien was 
,,n tii ere will be 2s. 6tL less. Who sustains the loss going through from London, he gets to Dundalk for 3s. 
,.f that reduction?— We do, to some extent. over the Dublin fare, and if lie goes from Dublin he will 


946. (Mr. O'Brien.) Therefore you must have been ® 8, f T es, „ .. . - . . .... , 

JjL a portion of it {-No ; but w. n offering to toko SM. Ent after off Utot .» gorrantd bp compel, ton end 
something less now under the revised fares than we had “keep *??*!?. °P en Yes j ® iere ls « certain fare to 
*~£r We “Too have reduced vonr tee, bo- ?*»»> «? Tleetu-ood, and it „ considered that the 


formerlv. We say: “You have reduced your fares be- . . , 

tween london and Dublin and our tea remam aa they “£■«*».» T° rtl ‘ “ P™' 1 . 

ere ; in order, however, to bring about a settlement we _ 9 ^ nlhivf 
,v « will participate in the SS, the divi.ion £ <**£ ototo^to Dubhn, 


'"'crn S2U vour fare from London to Belfa.t l-By Dahlia 11 been •nggeated that if the accelera- 

_ .. . . tion can be brought about to maintain all connections, the 

^lvio St< vr? ’ t, p j ,, . « cq i railway companies will benefit by the increased travelling 

948. What is it to Dundalk 1st «. facilities ; with increased speed there will be more peopll 

949. (Mr. Si f ton.) By J«orth Mall, what is it to and therefore, there will be a benefit drived 

„ > it o ci therefrom, more than from these trains just now, 

950. And to Dundalk ? — 53s. 6d. 1 


951 This Belfast fare will be reduced bv the revision? and JJ* th £ companies might not unreasonably 

, . , £ , ", ,, . £>,£ o c 1 a .1 be asked, after malting a fair allowance for the increased 

— proposed to be reduced by the 2s. 6d profits in connection with receipts firm the line, to recog- 

952. (Mr. 0 Brim.) re . mi Belfast fare nise that, and the cost in procuring these increased receipts 

proportionately higher than to Bel^t ?— Bie Belfart fare and general faci] ; tieSi the Government may be put 


F £u,j,.a.c.„ — -v -nil- f rr.|,„ -pi ana general racuities. wiucn tn 

is only about 5s. or 6s over tbe Dubbn fare The Bel- » w]|ocver ig fc to 

last fare is very low. The fares to North, tin Dub- of guch _ on ^ unt of 


to, or whoever is put to it, and to bear a portion 
of such, on account of greatly increased receipts 


•“*> — , ,, , , :i „ coming irom tne new service. tv no* ao you say to 

account of the competition to Belfast by the Fleetwood, thafc? _ It is mt ] ler 0 novel proposition. I think it would 
T.irAnwiI and other steamers. n £i.„ 


Liverpool, and other steamers. _ , . be rather difficult to ascertain the proportions of the in- 

953. (Chairman.) The 3rd class fare from Easton crease that are traceable to one cause or another. We are 

Dublin is £1 4s., so that you charge only 3s. 6, . spending large sums in advertising, opening offices in 

Dublin to Belfast. The fares from Euston to the - London, and all this sort of thing, from which we expect 

Wall are 50s. 6d., first-class ; 6d., Becond-c to bring a considerable nceession of traffic. It would be 

saloon and third-class, 29s. 6(1.? The difference beta very hard to distinguish what increase would come from 

the fare from London to Dublin and to Dundalk by tne t bat, Bnd w j,at would result from the acceleration of certain 


North Wall is 3s., first-class. 


954. (Mr. O’Brien.) There is a difference in the propor- cause. 


trains. We could put it all down perhaps to the one 


tion nf the fares charged between London and Belfast 96S. I take it from that answer that r 


and Dublin and intermediate stations? — Some of the fares through your mind that, if the railway companies modify 

are lower in proportion, and that is in consequence of the fares, and give more facilities, there will be more expense 

competition by Fleetwood, etc. We make the fares in doing so, and one will be set off against the other? — 

to Belfast by Dublin a certain amount over the fares That is the way I look at it We have incurred expense 

to Belfast by Fleetwood, otherwise I suppose that the already, and shall go on incurring more as circumstances 

Dublin route would see nothing of the traffic. So that justify it, and I think that is a fair way of looking at it. 

a passenger by the Kingstown route only pays 7s. more That increase tlrnt we will get will be to a great extent 


compared with 54s., and I may say that the Belfast think it will be reasonable to say to the company, 


fares govern a great many other places in the North, have made some change in an English train, and think 
— that the fares to the No'rth viti Dublin are very low as we have brought you additional traffic, and, therefore, 


compared with the fares to Dublin. think you should pay some 

955. (Chairman.) It has been contended that if you can 950. You hare heard befo: 
take a passenger for Belfast for 55s. that your fare from Yes. 

London to Dundalk should be something less than 970. (Mr. OB rten.) You 


53s 6d and that yonr fare via Kingstown should be less tract of the City of Dublin Company had that condition ? 
than 59s. 6d. The contention is that if it pays yon to —With them all the traffic was between two points. 


take a passenger from London to Belfast for 55s. that the and the contract was based upon this, if I understand it 

fares to intermediate stations up to Dublin, if not in a rightly, that there was a guarantee up to a certain amount 

r ,ti,> should be less, or, at nil events, should not be more, of traffic, the guarantee to decrease in the event of increased 

I take it vour fare from London to Portadown would be traffic beyond that amount. That guarantee was sup- 

higher than the fare from London to Belfast?— No, the posed to represent what would be a full return on the 

- capital. We don’t stand in that position at all. We have 


956. Your answer is this, that the fares are low because no guarantee, 

of competition on the other side?— Yes. £re not you carrying mails?— Yes. 

957. That is, Beltet i. » keenei competitive port?- Dm. oot th.tetote.te . ertto lamoimt J-Te» 

Tea ; Biea are gefting Hie benefit of the competition. If 973- It ie a pretty relieOe pej-m.ete, the Bntj* 
you toot it the Dondolk tee you will too it i. only 53>. 6d. ’.T^' d ™ 4 “*“f >"H£‘ r8 bo » “».« 

058. Wirt is the tee froi London to North WJ1- Ofiee « suhs.dy for these tnuns. We ore only p.id for 

r ” ” 0nlj Ch “ ge * ““ * 974 S-t you believe thot if rr, sneceed*! in mlueino 


974. Don’t you believe thot if we succeeded in inducing 
tourists to come, you wild _ benefit very largely by it? 




tion ? — That is part of it. All those fares north of 
dalk are governed by that route. 


are not budging an inch, and you run the risk of blocking 
the whole tiling? — I cannot see that. The Post Office 


an.) Are all those fores divided pro rata have the specified time, and that- is our difficultv and not 
+. !o tii a nrni'tic.p we nrp fiYnfpnd uv for. 


for locals ? — That is the practice we are contending for. the want of disposition on our part. We must be i 

961. They aTe divided by miles ? — They are fixed Belfast at a specified time, 

figures. 975. (Mr. O'Brien.) That is one thing that we t 

962. They were pretty much equal to miles ; your pro- and y 0 u don’t budge an inch ; nnd yon give us 

portion of the Belfast fare would not be so much as your back in return ; and you have fares that I think 

local? — No, a great deal less. ciliated to keep people from going? — These fares 


fixed Belfast at a specified time. 

975. (Mr. O'Brien ■) That is one thing that we can say, 
' pro- and y 0 u don’t budge an inch ; nnd yon give us nothing 


963. If we are to "be very severe on you you could turn spoke of now ? 


culated to keep people from going? — These fares that 3 


-round and say, "If anything is wrong it is the fare from 976. Yes? — Well, I think it is the reverse. 
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jj r . 977. I think Belfast und Dundalk and those places are 
B. Plan, different ? — The excess over Dublin in the fare to Dun- 
13 JanTLsw. dalk ‘ s half the amount to Belfast ; and it is half the 
— — ’ distance. If you take the fare the addition over Dublin 
is small and I think distinctly favourable. Those small 
additions are very favourable to the tourist. 

978. {Chairman.) If you based all the fares on the 
same rate per mile, as from London to Belfast, Ihe would 
be content ; but you don't do that, and lie thinks the faro 
to Belfast and the intermediate stations is out of propor- 
tion? — To suggest that because other routes of com- 
petition make a lower fare to Belfast, to say that you 
should not make the fares by the Dublin route' in propor- 
tion would be unreasonable. Belfast and the surrounding 
stations would be deprived altogether of ithe benefits they 
get now. 

979. In other words, if you don’t reduce your fares to 
Belfast you would not get people to go by Dublin? — 
Yes, it would practically close the Dublin route. 

980. It is competition you know : that is just the real 
explanation of it 1 — Oh, that is so. 

981. Do you have a sleeping carriage? — Yes; from 
Dublin to Londonderry by the night mail. They are not 
required to Belfast because we get there before midnight ; 
but we run them to Londonderry. 

982. And you have breakfast and dining cars?— Yes, 
by the morning mail from Kingstown, and the dining- 
car by the limited mail from Belfast to Kingstown. 
And in addition we have a breakfast car by the morning 
train from Belfast at 7.30, and dining-car by the 5.30 p.m. 
Dublin to Belfast. 

983. Have you any idea of the number of passengers 
by the night mail who go on by the morning mail boat 1 — 
I could not give you an idea. 

984. Prom Derry have you any? — Very few. The 
train is due aibout 5.15, and waiting in Dublin is a very 
disagreeable business. 

985. I am afraid that a large number of people book 


through by Belfast 1 — Yes, of course, that is cheaper than, 
the Dublin routes. 

986. Do you remember what your charges are for 
dining and breakfast cars? — Tliree drillings dinner and 
two shillings breakfast. 

987. Three shillings for dinner only? — That is all 
We give a very good dinner. 

988. And breakfast two shillings? — -Yes. 

989. And you consider that a very reasonable sum? — 
Yes. 

990. (3 It. O'Brien.) I should like to see the car. 

991. (Chairman.) I may say the cars are first class. 

992. (Mr. O'Brien.) I mean the card ? — (Witness) — 
We give you soup and fish and joint and sweets and 
cheese ; and there is a capital cook. Indeed he cooks fish 
as well as any man could desire ; and if would per- 
mit and you could run down at 5.30 we would be verv 
glad to see you. 

993. (Mr. O'Brien.) I am glad the strangers are get- 
ting better inducements to come to Ireland. We nad 
some trouble in inducing them to come ? — If it comes to 
a question of comfort you may take it for granted we will 
go as far as we can to meet the public. 

994. Do you think you could get additional accommo- 
dation at the Kingstown pier? — I have looked into the 
matter and don't see what space we could take at pre- 
sent without public inconvenience. 

995. Might I assume that the same thing would apply 
to cars being sent down direct? — We are quite prepared 
to run a carriage through in connection with the evening 
mail. 

996. (Chairman.) I take it you would ihave no objec- 
tion to send down the passengers and carriage from the 
North by the night trains? — No ; certainly not. 

997. (Mr. O’Brien.) That is the night mail? — Yea. 

998. I don’t think that question will arise — but we 
want to meet the difficulties halfway. 


Sir. P. P. B. 
Potter. 


Mr. F. P. E. Potter, Skibbereen, called ; and Examined. 


999. (Chairman.) You want to tell us somet hin g about 
Skibbereen? — More about the district and the entire 
country, the West Biding of Cork, or West Cork as it is 
commonly caked. 

1000. I suppose yon nre aware that we have heard evi- 
dence from Cork already ? — Yes ; I published it in my own 
paper. But Mr. Green did not take in the scope of his 
evidence West Cork or the West Biding. He spoke more 
for Cork. 

1001. Anything that deals with the reference to us 
we will be very glad to hear you on. I suppose you havo 
an idea of wliat the reference is? — What t saw only in 
the newspapers with regard to the acceleration of the 
day mails between London and Dublin. 

1002. And anytlring branching directly out of that ? — 

I think I shall keep strictly within the lines ; because 
my mission here is not antagonistic in any shape or form 
to any company or railway. I ain here simply as the 
representative of two corporate bodies, and from my own 
knowledge of the question — I have studied it for twenty- 
five years — I am simply here to .point out that the pre- 
sent arrangements, instead of advancing the mail service 
in that part of the country, have retarded and injured 
it. For instance, dealing first with the mid-day mail, 
it is in no way relieved. That acceleration has in no 
way, directly or indirectly, relieved ihe condition of 
things existing before it was established. 

1003. That is entirely outside the reference? — We are 
no better or worse off as regards the day mail than pre- 
viously. And as regards the morning and evening mail 
leaving here at 7.20— 

1004. That is going to London? — Yes ; that is the one 
in connection with Which the grievance comes heaviest 
on us. It is of no avail or use to the part of the country 
I refer to whatever. If you will allow me to show you by 
figures I will do so. We eet nil our English letters now 
by that mid-day mail. We cannot answer these letters 
in time. If we answer them — the letters are delivered 
at three o'clock, and the outer morning mail has left 
before the middav letters get in ; so that we cannot 
answer until that evening. It then gets into 
Dublin at four o'clock in the morning and re- 
mains there until 7.30 o’clock, and it is delivered 
in London at nine o’clock ; thereby leaving it practically 
useless as n mail service. On the following morning a letter 
by that service reaches its destination about nine o’clock, 
according to tke Postal Guide ; but it does not reach the 
person for whom it is intended in business places before 
nine or ten o’clock, an hour at which he cannot reply to 
it. The reply must leave London at six o’clock that 


evening. It comes back to Skibbereen the following 
evening at a time that correspondence can not be carried 
on. So that it literally is a loss of forty-eight hours for 
business purposes. 

1005. (Mr. Sifton.) Supposing your letters could be 
delivered, say at eix o’clock in London, instead of nine 
o'clock, what business houses would be open to reply 
to them at six o’clock ? — None, I should say. 

1006. What is the use of leaving Dublin three 
hours earlier, then? — I propose that this mail coming 
into Dublin should be accelerated to leave at three 
o’olock. 

1007. But the Cork suggestion os that it should leave 
at five o'clock? — Oh, no, that refers to the midday mail. 

I am alluding to the mail leaving Cork at 10 p.m. ; you 
should accelerate the train from Cork to Dublin, which 
now takes dose on six hours coming up. 

1008. You see we could not leave Dublin, even if the 
Cork train got m at three o'clock, until the other mails 
were in from other parts of Ireland ? — I suppose so. 

1009. And suppose you gained another hour, what 
chance is there of getting answers to these letters the 
same night? — My idea is that they should reach London 
obout two o'dock in the day. 

1010. That is utterly impossible. Two o’clock would 
mean seven hours earlier? — Yea. 

1011. That is a thing that is quite useless to hope for ? 
— Well, I hope not. 

1012. Any acceleration of the Irish trains would in- 
volve leaving many places earlier in the day? — Well, of 
course, if you make it a fixed principle that 
the Great Southern and Western train cannot be- 
moved, that ends the matter. But I contend that it 
can be made quicker. I contend that 65 hours coming 
from Cork is rather much. If Cork can foe made quicker 
so can Galway. 

1013. Could all this be done except with great increase 
of expense ? — I don't think the expense would be so very 
great ; I think it should not be. to pet one hour. 

1014. But, pardon me, would one hour do it. You get 
into Dublin at 4.10 ; but you want to start the boot ai 
3 o’clock? — I suggest such arrangements a 3 would enable 
us to start the mail at 3 o'clock. It should leave Holyhead 
at 7 and be in London about 1 p.m. 

1015. Then you could not be into Dublin later than 

2 . 10 ? 

1016. (Chairman.) 2.10 to start at 3? 

1017. (MY. Sifton.) Yes, 2.10?— (IFifnesj.) Well, I 
think we should start at 3. 

1018. (Chairman.) Don’t mails going now to Cork tn. 
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a<knit of an answer being sent back the same day affert 
jskibbereen i — -No. 

1010. What is the population of SkibbereenY — I want 
to ileal if you will permit me, with the entire district of 
West Cork; not Skibbereen. 

1020. Well, give mo figures on anything? — Very well, 
six I will gire you the population of the district of West 
Cork, which includes Kinsale — 183,559, with an area of 
819.609 acres, and a valuation of £333,260. 

1021. What is the population of Cork, of the district 
affected by throwing the trains out of joint to give a 
benefit to "Skibbereen and West Cork ; for that is what 
it amounts to. You say npset the train wher eby a man 
from Cork can get an answer the same day? — Well, now 
vou are discussing the trains. I confine my evidence to 
mails. 

1022. Now, can you give me any idea of the population ? 
— I am discussing now what we call the night mail. 
You are speaking of the mid-day mail. Now, you have 
gone into another question. 

1023. No ; we are not going into another question. I 
told you the night mail from London was outside our re- 
ference, and the day mail from Cork. But you are quite 
in order in referring to the morning moil, and that is 
what I am dealing with, and nothing else. The train we 
want you to refer to is the one coming in here at 4 in the 
■morning ? — That is a point I should like to refer to. I 
should like to see the mail cross over on its arrival in 
Dublin, and such acceleration given as to enable it to reach 
Dublin at 3 o’clock. 


1024. Now, if in securing that for the West Cork dis- 
trict vou upset the whole route from Queenstown, where 
would justification come in? — I see. Well, what you call 
upsetting it does not inconvenience anyone on the way 
up to Dublin. It will necessitate some arrangements with 
the railway, which may alter their arrangements with the 
Government. But so far as the public of the large towns 
and cities on the road are concerned it does not affect 
•them at all. 

1025. Excuse me, I think it would. Cork now gets a 
train going down at a certain hour, and you want it to 
leave earlier. Cork, therefore, would ibe deprived of 
some time from the margin which you wish reduced? — 
No, I don’t want to shove on the time of the Cork train. 
I want to accelerate the train ; make it go quicker. 

1026. (Mr. O'Brien.) What time does it take to come 
now l — It leaves about ten past ten — abont six hours. 

1027. And what time do you propose to start? — The 
same time, or a little earlier. 

1028. Remember, this is a moil train, and has to take 
up the mails ? — Yes ; but I have reason to believe it could 
be accelerated to the time I refer to. I don't make a state- 
ment without having some reason for thinking so. 

1029. (Chairman.) Tell us what you want?— With 
reference to the present state of the mails, there is Castle- 
town Berehaven ; it is a very important district. There 
is large fishery and a bank there. It is a growing town, 
and the mails' now get in there in this way. They pass 
close at Castletown, so that it is deprived almost of any- 
thing like rational postal communication. If you direct o 
letter in London to Castletown Berehaven by this Monday 
evening's post it will not reach Castletown before Wednes- 
day from London, and the reply can not reach London 
before Friday evening — practically it will not come before 
Saturday morning. 

1030. You are into the general mail question again ? — 
Yes. sir, these are facts. 

1031. You will have to confine yonr remarks to what we 

have told you ? 

1032. (Mr. O'Brien.) We are limited to dealing with 
two trains, one leaving Euston in the morning that would 
get into Dublin in the afternoon, and the boat 
that takes away the mails in the morning, 
and anything in connection with these you are 
•entitled to explain. But we unfortunately cannot go 
over the whole mails question ? — I know ; I understand ; 


and I stso that it is limited down to such an extent that 
you cannot touch in this inquiry the most vital part affect- 
ing the welfare of the country. 

1033. (Chairman.) We’ll have to keep within the scope 
of the reference. It is the train in connection with tne 
morning mail going from this to London, and the day maii 
from Euston ! — Would you allow me to touch upon the 
postal question bearing on the fishing industry ? 

1034. No ?— In the present mail Baltimore, a great 
centre of fishing industry, is absolutely no use to us what- 
ever. 

1034*. I have told you distinctly we cannot touch any- 
thing except what affects the two trains ?— That mail. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) We are limited to the two moils. 

(Chairman.) And the Secretary has told you in bin 
letter what the reference was. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) I want to ask you something. 

(Chairman.) You 6aid you would keep within the refe- 
rence ? — I am anxious to do so. 

1035. (Mr. O'Brien.) One of our main purposes was to 
facilitate tourist traffic and induce more people to come 
up by giving them facilities on the mail train. That was 
the idea that led up to this Committee. The morning 
mails from Kingstown and from London are the two 
principal trains we have to consider, and we are finding 
desperate difficulties in the way of even doing that?— 
Such a proposition does not hear legitimately upon the 
proper question of the postal service to Ireland. 

1036. We know that; but we hope in time to get all 
that remedied. You propose that the mail boat should 
start at 3 in the morning ? — Yes. 

1037. In other words, that when the train arrived from 
Cork it should go on? — Yes. 

1038. With or without passengers 1 — We have nothing 
to do with passengers. We contend that the movement 
of the mail is not to be governed by one, two, or three 
passengers on board the boat. We contend that we are 
entitled to a proper mail service, which will develop the 
interests of the country. 

1039. Oh, then, of course it is idle to follow the matter 
any further, because if you are not willing to run the 
mail service that is heavily subsidised to accommodate 
tourists you will shut them out of the country ? — We do ; 
we are anxious to accommodate them. 

1040. What tourists do you think would go aboard the 
present boat or trains in the morning? — I have done an 
myself. I have more than, once knocked about the station 
from 4 to 7, and I have gone so far as to give the porter a 
tip to let me sit in the carriage for hours to go on bv that 
train. 

1041. One of the results of our inquiry would he to give 
you better facilities ; are the mail services of which yon 
complain worse now than beforo May last, when the new 
service was established ? — They are delayed now. 

1042. You say that the limited mail leaves Skibbereen 
now as it did before May last, and you complain that the 
train goes away before the English letters come in?— 
Exactly, the mail train leaving London in the evening 
being put bock, lias injured the delivery of the service all 
over Ireland. 

(Chairman.) I cannot allow that. 

1043. [Mr. O'Brien.) Were you before May last able 
to catch that limited mail train from Skibbereen with 
answers to letters from England in reply to those which 
came in by the mid-day train? — No. nor ‘can we now ; but 
I allude to the inter districts of Castletown Berehaven. 
It does not affect Skibbereen or Bantiy ; but a large dis- 
trict of the country. Between Castletown and Kinsoie 
there are about L000 vessels during the season, and I 
have known £3,000 paid in one day in Bakimore, and these 
are industries that we want to affect. 

(Chairman.) I think ifc would be best for you to put 
your views in writing and submit them to us, and we can 
then include all that is legitimate. 

The witness then withdrew, upon the understanding 
that he should attend next morning and submit his views 
m writing. 


Mr. Joseph Tatlow, Traffic Manager Midland Great- Western Railway, called ; and Examined. 


1044. (Chairman.) I suppose you know the scope of 
our reference ? — I have a general idea. 

1045. There are two points we would like to discuss 
with you. One is, supposing we carried out the wishes 
of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, in which case we 
should leave Euston at 8.30, and get into Dublin, West- 
land Row, at 5.47 Irish, and be at Amiens Street at 5.45, 
would the connections to your line cut out ? — Reaching 
Amiens Street at 5.45. we have at present only two trains 
affected, one at 5.30 (Longford) and the other 5.45, to 
Kingseourt. For the rest of the line the only other con- 
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nection is the mail train, which goes to Galway and 
Westport and Bailina and Sligo. 

1046. If that train was accelerated, and the traffic in- 
creased by it, I suppose you would not be able to wait for 
this to form a connection with these trains? — No; we 
would just miss these two trains. 

1047. What about the Great Northern ? — We could not 
alter the trains without the concurrence of the Great 
Northern, because one of these trains gives the connection 
to Kells. 

1048. (Mr. O'Brien.) Yon pick up at Navan the pas- 
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sengers they take down at 5.30? — We take down the pas- 
sengers ancL- they change at Navan to the train from 
Dublin leaving at 5.15 or 5.30. 

1049. (Chairman.) Supposing the train was leaving 
Dublin in the morning at 7.45 from Westland Row. when 
does vour night mail from Galway come in here? — Five 
o'clock. 

1050. Well, if there was a sufficient traffic to justify the 
sending of the passengers for Cross Channel by that train 
would you be favourably inclined to sending on your carri- 
age to Kingstown with these passengers instead of making 
them be transferred? — We have been urging the Wicklow 
people for some time past to give us accommodation at 
Kingstown, and they say they have not enough room at 
Kingstown. Their chairman was up the other day, and 
we are must desirous of having u connection with Kings- 
town. 

1051. So far as your company is concerned, if there is 
any traffic to warrant a carriage going down with the 
people you would not he unwilling to consider the sending 
on of the carriage ? — Certainly not : but in my opinion no 
one comes up in the mad for Cross Channel. That train 
is mainly for mails and perishable traffic, and a most useful 
train it is for perishable traffic. 

1052. You are due here when ? — Five o'clock. 

1053. Well, a little complaint is made about the delay 
in Dublin ? — Well, you cannot expect the company to run 
a train with one, or two. or three passengers. The hulk 
of tire people from Ireland cross by the night mail, and it 
is only in an emergency or uuder absolute necessity that 
the people travel by the night mail train. 

1054. Well, now t-lie next point is the opening up of 
Ireland by increased facilities for tourist traffic, such as 
cheap fares anil favourable arrangements ; and in con- 
nection with that I sliouM like to ask you a question or 
two. In the meantime, I believe your railway lias pretty 
free and full bookings in connection with the tourist 
traffic of the season from England, Scotland, and America? 
— From England and Scotland we have an extensive 
system of tourist booking. 

1055. Yon embrace Connemara in your system ? — Yes. 

1056. The Shannon Company hare opened up a new 

route, and are running from Killaloe to Athlone 
and Dromod. and it was represented that 
the railway companies were not working very 
harmoniously with them : hut we had a repre- 

sentative of the company here, and he said that on the 
whole they wore working very well. I sunnose I may take it 
from yon that if there is not a full system of through book- 
ing on the Shannon it is because it was brought on rather 
late last season, and that this season there will be full 
through booking? — Oh, I think so. There was some little 
delay about it because it was late in the season when it 
was introduced, anil there was some delay over an agree- 
ment for an indemnity. 

1057. Well, now the next point is that there is a feeling 
through fares from England to Ireland might with 
advantage he reduced to encourage the tourists to come 
here and to open up the country : and the question has 
been put to the different witnesses whether — of course, 
you cannot commit anyone to a mere figure — but whether 
broadly they would be prepared to consider any arrange- 
ment and fall in with it which would make Ireland not less 
favourable than Scotland for tourist traffic ; and I take it 
you would be prepared to fall in with this 1 — Well, as far 
ns I know, tin- tourist fares from London to Connemara 
are much on the same basis as the Scotch. 

1058. I should think, the Scotch traffic has very much 
to compete with. Rut I expected that answer from you 
about Connemara, liecause I know you are doing well. 
Well, I take it that if there is any point which has been 
overlooked in the past there is no objection to have 
that amended ns soon ns possible ? — There is no one would 
be more glad that I to enter into that subject, and to 
try to bring about any improvement. 

1059. (Air, O'Brien.) What is the fare from London, 
first-class, to Galway at present? — I am sure I could not 
tell you without reference. 

1060. Euston to Galway? — (Witnc/s, looldng at a rail- 
way guide.) First-class single from London to Galway, 
74s. 9d. ordinary fare, by the North Wall. 

1061. (Mr. Siffnn.) How much by Kingstown? — I 
don’t think it is given. Oh, yes ; Galway vjfv Kingstown 
is 78s. 3d. 

That is just the 3s. 6d. 

1062. (Chairman.) I understand, Mr. Tatlow, that re- 
cently there has been a revision of fares between the 
companies, and that some of the block in the way is pre- 
vented. and on this being settled vour company have 
agreed to tho proposal, and practicallv have put it in opera- 
tion ? — We luive had it- in operation some months — the re- 
vised fares. 


1063. And these revised fares have been reductions- 
— Yes, chiefly. 

1064. You hove not any keen competitive points on 
your line?— No, not in regard to the Cross-Channel pas- 
senger traffic. 

1065. Are there the same anomalies that might happen 
on other railways, say London to Killarney via Dublin 
as against London to Killarney via Waterford 1— No! 
There is no such complication on ’our line. 

1066. (Mr. O'Brien.) Lsn't there a line from Waterford 
that strikes your line somewhere? — No. Athenry is the 
nearest. 

1067. Now, have you for tourists purposes through 
booking arrangements? — Oh, yes, with all the companies 
practically. 

1068. Have you done anything to provide better hotel 
accommodation as a means of inducing tourists to come 
over here 1 — Yes : we opened one in Julv last on the West- 
port Acliill line, and it has been very successful. It tinned 
out much better than we expected : and we are completing 
another which will open about the 12th of Mav on the 
Galway and Clifden line, and they are both very nice 
hotels. At Leanave, for instance, ’there is a very good 
lioteL which belongs to Air. McKeown, and he has im- 
proved the place very much, and a good deal of monev 
has been spent. 

1069. (Chairman.) Is that where the Board of Works 
were asked to establish a pier? — We wanted a pier there, 
and it might have been done : it is a fine tourist district. 
At Clifden the lessee of our Galway Hotel and refresh- 
ment-rooms has bought an old hotel, and is rebuilding it. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) I hope the Board of Works are not 
going to be too hard. 

1070. (Chairman.) Have you great faith in the Board 
of Works ? — Oh, great. 

1071. (Mr. O'Brien.) There have been a good many 
complaints that you don’t send down trains to meet this 
mail : and the explanation is that you want accommoda- 
tion there ? — W e have no accommodation. I believe that 
there are great difficulties in the way. The accommoda- 
tion is very limited. We want more, and they want 
more accommodation down there. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Well, it is the first time that complaint 
cropped up. Mr. Tatlow. 

1072. (Chairman.) It did crop up ; but it is explainer! 
in this way. The Great Northern and the Great Southern 
send down a good many carriages to Kingstown in connec- 
tion with the mail service, and this, of course, takes up 
the platform room for any other vehicles coming in. If 
the companies would only send the vehicles, and have 
them marked the same as they do from Belfast, it would 
be better. There is a scarcity of accommodation ; but 
they could rectify this bv manipulation. The pier at Kings- 
town to extend it would work in this way. If you ex- 
tend it appreciably it would lessen your chance of 
getting into the proper place, and if the pier is to be 
extended at any time the breakwater would require to 
be extended os well. But with the accommodation there 
at present reorganisation and arrangement would, in my 
opinion, meet the requirements of the case. 

1073. (Air. O'Brien.) Haven't you got room without 
promoting a Bill to acquire some land about where the 
trains pass down to the pier? 

(Chairman.) Oh, we have done that, and that is 
settled. 

1074. (3/r. O'Brien.) Well, could not you provide some 
room there 1 — Well that is a matter of arrangement. 

1075. (Chairman.) Coming into town we could extend : 
but going the other way we could not ? — (TFifness.) I 
understood it was possible to extend tho platform accmt 
modation still further? 

1076. Well, perhaps it is ; but it is a matter of money? 
— I think that the Great Northern and the Great Southern 
take sometimes more space than is necessary. But we'll 1 
want three carriages you know. In the first place we 
want a van for the luggage, and in the next place first 
and second composite and third. 

1077. (Mr. O’Brien.) If you got that accommodation 
would you engage to take the passengers directly into 
Galway by tire carriage that they travel by? — I think so. 

(Chairman.) I think, Mr. Tatlow, you will never get 
down in that way. Build a composite carriage with ac- 
commodation for first, second and third class. 

1078. (Mr. O’Brien.) But at all events, Mr. Tatlow. 
you are willing to go down and meet the people at the 
pier? — Yes, if we can get accommodation. 

1079. Well, now, have you made any provision for 
dining or breakfast cars ?— Passengers have ample time 
to dine before onr trains start. 

1080. Well, they are all going to do it ? — It is probablv 
a tiring we’ll have to consider. The people for the morn- 
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inn mail trains always have ample time in the refreshment 
rwtus ; and mr experience is that it is always more com- 
fortable to dine there than in a movin'' train. As to 
nay necessity for dining ears. I don't think there is much 

1081. Ton can rise to the occasion anyway? — Yes ; 
but we are not like some of the other companies. We 


have to struggle for a four per cent, dividend. 

(Chairman.) The astonishment to me is how you get. it. J- Tatiou. 

1082. (Mr. O'Brien.) Failing sending down the train ,, T — ‘ 

to the boat in proper time direct, could you provide sleep- '_ *• 
mu ears ? — Well, I don’t think we have any. . 

1083. Are you booking third class passengers for your 
mail trains? — Yes. 


The Ear i. or Kjxmorkv, K.P., called ; and Examine- 1 


1084. (Chairman.) You want to see us about this 5.30 
rrnin arrangement to the North ? — Yes ; I strongly object 
j.j any alteration which will imperil the 5.30 connection 
from ’ England. For many years it has been run very 
tine. About the third or last week in May I used to 
pick up the day mail at Chester and come here, and 1 
invariably missed the connection because of the delays 
at the pier, and between Kingstown and Westland Bow 
and Amiens Street-. 

(21 r. O'Brien.) How long ago is that? — My last ex- 
perience was 1396. I was in Australia in 1897, so I 
cannot tell wliut the improvements are. But although I 
can understand the desire to chango the 7.15 starting 
from Euston, I would be strongly against anything that 
would imperil the connection. Local trains are frequently 
sent off from Kingstown just in advance of the mail train, 
and it will not do to alluw this small margin to be re- 
duced. 

1085. Our object is to try and induce tourist traffic 
to Ireland — nut to one particular part, but to every part ? 
— I know ; but if you make the urrivul at Kingstown so 
late as to miss the 5.50, you will cut off the whole of 
the North. 

1086. Except the North change the train? — They have 
already changed it from 5 to 5.30. 

1087. Well, I ask you, would it be reasonable if we 
make up to that point and catch the other three com- 
panies, would it be reasonable to shut up the whole busi- 
ness because of this one train going to the North ? — I 
speak feelingly. You may start your train whenever you 
like, so long as you give us time to catch the 5.30 at 
Amiens Street. 

1088. If all the other people are willing to co-operate, 
and you find that this team alone stops us, would you 
say that the interests of the people who use that train 
should be put against that of all the others? — Well, I 
should be sorry to see that, after having given in from 
5 o’clock to 5.30, they would not be considered. 

1089. Oh, most decidedly they will be considered. — 
I don’t know what the company will be prepared to do. 

1090. (Chairman.) If that train was looked upon as 
being a very important train, do you think it would be 
consistent with that view, and having regard to all the 
circumstances, to say it should be stopped at a place like 
Dunlcer or CastlebeUingham, and Bessbrook, and Lurgan? 
— Well, you see these people have nothing else between 
2.30 and 7.30. 

1091. You mean Dunleer? — Yes, and others. 

1092. Well, that may be 1 — I quite agree with you that 
there are too many stoppages at these small stations. But 
if you are to delay the 5130, we miss our connection at 
Dundalk. 

1093. I am assuming that if you throw back this train 
from 5.30 to 6 o’clock all the connections will be thrown 
back to suit it ? — Certainly. As it is now, I shall only 
have five minutes to spare to-night to catch the train at 
Dundalk for Greenore. If that train, which now reaches 
Greenore at 7.45, were made 8.15, it would delay the 
departure of the Greenore boat, and the 1.40 from Holy- 
head to Euston, and so operate upon the whole service. 
But, gentlemen, this is n general question, and this 
train, unless there is something done with it, will be cut 
off. and I say have nothin" done that will injure appre- 
ciably the people at Dundalk and Goragh Wood and other 
places. 

1094. You reach those stations now with the accelera- 
tion at the same time as when the train started at 5 
o'clock 1 — Yes, but vour point is that we should start at. 
not 7.15, but 8.30, from Euston. 

1095. Yes?— But why should you make this change? 
— Few people are likelv to come. 

1096. (Mr. O'Brien .) But we want to make them come ? 
— Tourists don't come from London. 

1097. That is our point. We want to make them 
come? — 8.30 is too much. Make it 8 and keep up to 
time. 

1098. My Lord, if you were staying in the West End 
you would rather have an additional half hour than 8 
o’clock if yon wanted to go over and catch the train. The 
tourists want to be in good humour and get their break- 
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fasts, and you will not push the movement on unless you gart oj 
arrange to suit their times? — Those who leave London KHmurev. 
for Ireland come by the London North-Western Express 
at nine o'clock, which gives them all the facilities they 
require, or else they come by night. 

That Is not the experience of anyone examined here. 

The evidence all went to show that "the tourists travelled 
by day. I assume you are aware that 70 members of the 
House of Commons proposed this matter? 

1099. (Mr. Sifton.) One or two of the deputation said 
we hope the connection with the 5.30 will be maintained? 

— 'Many of them would be personally interested if they 
were members for constituencies. I remember Lord Bel- 
more one time did not get home till about six next morn- 
ing. and I had to take a special, owing to the loss o£ 
connection at Amiens Street, at 5.30. Anything as long 
as you catch that 5.30. Those were the terms they went 
for. 

1100. (Chairman.) Well, now, if wc are striviug to 
meet the difficulties, and asking the Post Office to yield 
here, the Treasury will also lie asked to yield, anti wlieu 
we have done nil that and if we succeed in getting this 
acceleration, to induce tourists to come, then do you think 
it would be reasonable to stop us because these gentle- 
men wish to have this particular train, or that it would 
be a good case in view of the fact that there are 100 mem- 
bers from all parts? That train and the North, I fear, 
will lose its portion if it does not bend a little to meet 
them. I am quite sanguine of getting everything arranged 
so as to keep this train. It is creditable to the Great 
Northern Company to have such a service, and I would 
rather level up the other trains than level it down. But 
if it is to go I’ll go against it myself, if we get everything 
up to that point. The Lurd-Lieutenant has taken an 
interest in this tourist business, and the Government 
hare doue something to encourage it by spending money 
hero and there, and it would be very hard to have to 
say there is only one train that won’t yield a bit ? — I don’t 
believe you are getting one more tourist by starting that 
train at 8.30. 

1101. (Mr. Sifton.) Do you think three-quarters of an 
hour would be valued? — It would be by lazy people. I 
know that many people don’t like getting up early. But 
tourists are the people of all others who are inclined to 
get up early, if they are off on a three weeks' spree. The 
change from 7.15 to 8.30 is too great ; make it 8 o'clock. 

What was the result of my missing the connections for 
these many years? It was that I never came round by 
Dublin unless I could not help it. I went by Greenore if 
possible ; and there must be hundreds who do the same 
thing. 

1102. If it were possible to put back this 5.30 train to 
six o'clock? — That would not be quite agreeable to us in 
the North. I don't- care what changes you make so long 
as you can guarantee the present connection. As it is 1 
cannot get home before 9.30. The Greenore connection 
is a very important thing. If you get that 5.30 train 
later than 7 or 7.5 into Dundalk you cannot catch the 
Greenore boat. 

1103. (Chairman.) They linve a little margin? — Yes. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Does the Greenore boat taku parcels? 

1104. (Mr. Sifton.) Yes. 

1105. (Mr. O'Brien.) Then you Imre some control? — 

(Mr. Sifton.) Not much. 

(Chairman.) It does not follow that they have con- 
trol if they take parcels. 

(Mr. Sifton.) We have a right to send parcel mails by 
their boats at whatever hour they run, and we do sc. 

(Chairman.) I think we have his Lordship's views 
pretty clearly ; he wants to maintain the connection. 

1106. (Mr. O’Brien.) They are perfectly natural, but 
hnrdlv generous. However, if you get eighty or ninety 
Irish members pummelling away on that 5.30 train it will 
hove to go? — -Well, as long as the connections are main- 
tained- I don't care. 

1107. (Chairman.) Leave at 5.30 if you can ; if you 
cannot, leave at six ; and in any cose leave me my con- 
nection ?— Yes. 
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COMMITTEE ON* IRISH DAY MAILS : 


Mr. J. C. B ADCOCK, called ; and Examined. 


1108. (Mr. Sifton.) You are controller of the London to the London people ?— That was part of the arrange- 

B- Postal Service? — Yes. ment ; I spoke of bringing in the mails earlier to relieve 

1109. And you have also under your control the travel- us ; that was one part only, and the other part was to 

ling post offices on the main lines of England? — Yes. restrict the time of posting in London by half an hour, 

j.rj.0. «o that you have a general acquaintance with which would be certain to raise a very grave outcry from 
the mail services? — Yes. the mercantile classes in London. 

1111. You are aware of the desire for a later departure 1121. And the amount of work to be done now i 


of the Irish day mail train? — Y es. 

1112. Will you tell us as to the departure from London 
at 8.30 instead of 7.15, would it he of any advantage to 
London letter's for Ireland — that is, letters posted in 
London itself ? — Practically no. In fact, of no advantage 
at all. The present despatch, 7.15, is quite late enough 
to admit of all the provincial correspondence being in- 
cluded, and there are no collections in London, and only 
a few from suburban, towns near London coming in be- 
tween six and eight o’clock. 

1113. Would it be of any advantage to the letters that 
come in by the night mail fr-om the North and from the 
Eastern counties and the South-Eastern district ? — Well, 
letters from the North would not come through London. 

They would go by Crewe or Stafford and be picked up 
there. The letters from the Eastern Counties and the 
South-Eastern district arrive in time for the present des- 
patch. 

1114. Well, now, how about Continental correspond- 
ence? — The general 6.45 despatch from the General Post 
Office for the 7.15 train was instituted to take the Con- 
tinental correspondence, which is due at the Post Office 
at 5.50. When that mail arrives in time, or near time, 
the connection is now maintained. Of course, all sea 
services are liable to interruption ; and on the rare oc- 
casions when the mail arrives late there would be an 
advantage ; but it is very seldom that the connection is 
not maintained. 

1115. Is 7.15 the time of despatch from London for 
other Foreign Mails? — Yes, 7.15 train time; we have 
also a despatch on the Great Northern line for Continen- 
tal correspondence at 7.15. 

1116. That time was fixed as being specially suitable 
for foreign correspondence? — Yes, with the express object. 

1117. Now, as regards the up-day mail from Ireland, 
what is the latest hour you could reoeive the Irish bags 
at Euston so as to let the sorting work be accomplished ? 

— The present time is 5.45, and that is really as late 
as we can take the correspondence. The nominal time 
of arrival at the General Post Office is 6.15 to 6.20, allow- 
ing time for transfer from the train to the mail-carts, and 
the run from Euston to the General Post Office, which 
occupies twenty minutes. Our principal despatch of 

night mails is made at 8 o'clock, or rather 7.55, from the ^ „„„ 

General Post Office. At present, although the nominal fator arrivaTof the LondonmaiL 
time of arrival of the Irish mail is 6.15 to 6.20 at the 
General Post Office, the train is not punctual 
in arrival, and I place the average as 

about ten minutes late ; and since the accelera- 
tion last summer the average lateness has been rather 
more than it was before. We want more than an hour 
and a-lialf to pass the letters through the General Po3t 
Office in the evening, as this mail forms only part of a 
mass of letters that have to be dealt with in that time. 

The mass of letters, newspapers, etc., amounts to about 
three and a. half millions daily, a million and three quar- 
ters of which, come to hand between 5.0 p.m. and 8.0 
p.m. ; and in fact the time is all too short now, and we are 
using every endeavour we can to get the mails in earlier 
so as to give us more time. In fact, we are not keening 
faith with the public now ; we are leaving letters behind 
which ought to be sent on. 

1118. Have you any room for taking additional sorters ? 

— We have no room at present. Only last month I was 
obliged to propose and carry out a change by taking our 
public office away from the sorting office * building to 
the other side of the road, and throwing the public 
office into the sorting office ; and with that change we 
have got to the fullest limits of the building, which is 
now all too small ; so that we cannot find room to employ 
more men. And, even so, the employment of additions! 
men is not altogether gain, because the greater the asea 
over which the work is spread, the more time is taken 
up in dealing with it. 

1119. And your difficulty is sometimes increased by re- 
ceiving with, the Irish day mail an American mail of con- 
siderable size? — Well, we frequently have difficulties in 
that way, and also with mails from the Colonies, and in 
such cases our evening duty is more or less hampered, 
and the amount of correspondence which is left behind 
from the night mails is greater. 

1120. Are your difficulties so serious that quite lately 


limited time is such that you' could not receive this Irish 
mail one minute later than at the present time ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; we should like to get it half an hour earlier 
if we could. 

1122. Well, now, you heard Mr. Oakeshott’s evidence ; 
would a despatch by the 7.30 train, modified as proposed, 
say it should get to Crewe forty minutes later than the 
present 7.15 train, would that be equivalent in your es- 
timation for English and Scotch purposes to the 7.15 
service at present ? — No, I think not ; because the arrivals 
at the provincial towns must necessarily be later to a 
greater or lesser extent. But there is one point that 
strikes me there — the arrival of the Continental corre- 
spondence from the 7.15 train. The replies to Continen- 
tal correspondence from large towns like Liverpool and 
other manufacturing towns arrive at Euston at 6.35, after 
leaving Liverpool at 2 o'clock, and the time for reply is 
now altogether too short. Indeed, we have applications 
from the mercantile public for an acceleration oi the 
mail from the Continent, so as to allow a longer time to 
reply. 

1123. From your general knowledge of the arrangements 
of the country you say it is very important to maintain 
unimpaired the present arrivals in the Midland counties 
and the North of England and the South of Scotland? — I 
think so ; and when we get to Scotland we should find 
that any later arrival than at present would be very 
sharply resisted. 

1124. Can you tell me the amount of English, Scotch 
and Welsh correspondence carried by this 7.15 train? — 
152,000 letters a week. 

1125. And would a large proportion of these be delayed 
in delivery if the 7.15 train were not maintained, as far 
as Crewe, say? — Of course, that is a question which I, as 
being concerned with the London service, merely the des- 
patch of the mail, can hardly answer. The deliveries 
would have to be delayed. Whether the existing de- 
liveries could be postponed to the detriment of other 
correspondence I cannot say. 

1126. I put this last question to you because I knew 
you had very extensive knowledge of the mail services 
through the country ? — W ell, I have ; but I could hardly 
say whether at any certain town it would be possible to 
delay the delivery of the local correspondence to meet a 


(Mr. Oakesliott.) The arrival at Crewe would be forty- 
five minutes later, and in Scotland the letters would ar- 
rive too late for the delivery, and it could not be post- 
poned. 

1127. (Chairman.) But if you apply a percentage to 
these cases of twenty -four hours’ delay, they will be very 
small? — (Mr. Oakesliott.) The delay would be from the 
evening of one day to the morning of the next day ; so 
that it would not be more than, in the most, thirteen 
hours ; and these letters that are delayed until the follow- 
ing morning are only 3,000. 

1128. (Mr. O'Brien, to witness.) Can you tell me what 
proportion of the letters you receive by the train that now 
reaches Euston at 5.45. Give me a rough figure what 
number comes in by the Irish, mail at 5.45 ? — I am afraid 
I have not got that. 

1129. (Chairman.) Can you arrive at a rough idea of 
it? — No ; I have not the information. I can ascertain 
and let the Committee know. 

1130. (Mr. O'Brien.) Have you any idea of what pro- 
portion are Irish letters there, and what proportion Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh ? — Oh, a large proportion are Irish 
letters, because there is very little conveyed by the up- 
mail from the English towns. 

1131. What about the mails ? — I can tell you the bags 
we receive ; but cannot give you the number of letters- 
At Holyhead we receive a bag, also at Conway, etc. ; of 
course, Conway is a small place. 

1132. We may take all the North Wales letters, I sup- 
pose ? 

1133. (Chairman.) That would number about how 
many bags? — About five-and-twenty from North Wales. 

1134. What do you mean bv “ bags ; ” are they single 
mail bags or sacks? — They are small bags, single bags; 
and they have a previous despatch in the day, so that 
this is merely the correspondence between an interval 
of two or three hours. 


it was proposed to cut off some of the posting-time given 
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1135. (3 It. O'Brien.) Do yon take any bags from Ches- 
ser ? — Yes ; there is oue. 

1136. And from any other station between that and 
Euston I — The Manchester bag is received at Crewe. But 
there is a previous despatch. 

1137. Do you take any Scotch letters at Crewe 1 — •S’e. 

1138. At Stafford ur Rugby do you take any? — At 
Stafford one bag. at Rugby one, and at Northampton two. 
But if the Committee wish it I could ascertain the total 
number of letters, and show which are Irish and which 

1139. (Mr. O'Brien.) I confess I should like to know ;* 
because you give us a must discouraging account. You 
say you are so pressed by the amount of work coming 
in by this train that you cannot spare a moment ? — Yes. 

1140. You must have been in a very bad condition 
entirely before this mail was accelerated'?— But the time 
was not altered in London. 

(Mr. Si f ton.) Y'ou have got it all in Dublin. 

1141. (21 r. O’Brien.) And we don’t want it. But the 
fact is that thin Irish mail service is so freighted with 
North Wales letters and other letters that when it comes 
in it is impossible to get through the work without more 
time 1 — As part of the general scheme. 

1142. If they were separated you would be able to cope 
with them ? — No. 


1143. Are you in this position of dead-lock that you jir.J. O. 
are not able to move one wuy or the other? — No ; I don’t Baicoek. 
say that. If we got larger space and larger force we ^ j^xsas. 

might do something ; but there are other directions in . 

which I think relief might he better applied than to the 

Dish mail, and where a larger amount of correspondence 
comes in. However, the difficulties of space for the next 
two or three years are insuperable ; you cannot get 
ground. 

1144. Then you do see your way out of the difficulty 
if there were more space and more labour employed 

I do not see a way to get our evening duty done within 
the time allowed under present conditions. 

1145. And you are so pressed that if for any reason 
there happened to he an unexpected increase in the let- 
ters going on by this mail you would not be able to do 
the thing at all ? — W e are so pressed that, under normal 
conditions at present, we are unable to complete our 
work. 

1146. Then with regard to the outward morning mail, 
you say the letters, 78,000, going to Scotland and England, 
would be delayed ? — (Mr. Oakcshott.) Yes. 

1147. I am not blaming you for this at all ? — (Mr. Oake- 
shott.) We are considering the Irish mail, and the Eng- 
lish and Scotch moil, and that would be the result. 


(Resuming examination of Mr. Bad COCK.) 


1148. (Jlr. O'Brien.) Do you think that this work 
could not he accelerated, and that you could not find 
means of doing it? — We are trying now to find means 
to increase our space to meet existing difficulties. An 
arrangement that involves new building in the City of 
Loudon is a matter of time. Wo have got to do it ;* but 
it is a matter of time. 

1149. Could nothing be done in the meantime in the 
way of more sorting being done in the train, to lighten 
the labour un the staff' I — I think not. The correspond- 
ence for London and beyond London is already sorted in 
the train, as far as it can be. 

1150. And the Dish correspondence is not ? — Yes ; that 
is to say, that all the correspondence for London is sorted 
in the train, to London districts, and taken from Euston 
to the district offices for delivery, and the correspondence 
for beyond London is sorted into railway divisions j in 
fact, it is one primary sorting. 

1151. (Chairman.) About this Continental and pro- 
vincial train service, I did not quite follow you. With 
regard to the Continental mail, what is the time it comes 
into London I — 5.40 it is due, and at the Post Office, 5.50. 

1152. Now do you take from 5.50 to 7.15? — No; 6.45 
is the time of despatch from the General Post Office, 7.15 
the time of despatch of the train. 

1153. For the Continental mails can’t you do it in less 
than an hour ? — No ; there must be a certain margin, for 
the Continental mail is frequently late. 

1154. I thought it was only the Irish trains that did 
not keep time £— By no means. I live on the Brighton 
line myself. 

1155. Well, you say the present margin is small 
enough 1 — Yes ; it does not give us an hour. 

If you had more sorters and vans to convey the mails 
could not you minimise to some extent the time you 


jeeupv? 
(Mr. Sift 


. Sifton.) We don’t want to get awav earlier than 

7.15. 

1156. (Chairman.) But you see my question is brought 
on by a statement of Mr. Badcock that the present time 
is small enough. I will take it, Mr. Badcock, that yon 
find from, experience that your present time is short 
enough to sort your letters and get them into your vans. 
About the up Irish mail you sav 5.45 is the latest time 
it could be taken. Is that because the Continental mail 
leaves so early ? — The Continental mail is one of the latest 
to he despatched — 9.5. 

1157. Then you have from 5.45 to eight o'clock to re- 
sort these Continental letters of the Irish mail?— Yes; 
if it were a question of Continental correspondence only ; 
but it is a question of English provincial correspondence, 
which has to he despatched from the General Post Office 
at 8.0 or 7.55. 

1158. Tell me this, when does the earliest train leave 
after the Irish train goes in with letters for a train from 
any station 1 — The Ipswich train nt 8.40. 

1159. But this is three hours? — Yes ; but in that time 
we are dealing with 1J million of articles, and this eorres- 

* Su'uciiHfnt uni,' I, a IT llntnu. Tlie nvenure number of letters, etc.. 
conveyed iUUv by the up Irish day mnll (exclusive of occasional msils 
from America) is w.OSO, of which 40, SV nre from Ireland, mid ISIS from 
Eneland and Wales. 

717. 


pondence brought by the Irish mail is merely a drop in 
the bucket. lu that time, too, we want to get rid of the 
provincial letters before we get the great mass of stuff 
that is posted in the town district of London at six o'clock. 

1160. That leads to more space and more bauds ? — Yes. 

-GAL Well, you are in at 5.45. The first train going 
out is 8.40, and so far as any train is concerned you can- 
not under three hours get ull correspondence off to the 
train for Ipswich ? — You make no allowance for time 
occupied in transit from Euston to the General Post Office, 
and from the General Post Office to Liverpool Street, but 
no doubt if the correspondence brought by the Irish mad 
was all we had to deal with the time would be ample. 

1162. The same as going into the turnstile ; if you 
cosld get things in order 1 — Yes. 

1163. Suppose vou put the Irish letters through the 
turnstile first and got them to go on. I take it vour 
answer is that other tilings are in the way ? — That could 
not be done; once the Irish bags are opened in the 
sorting office, the correspondence is mixed with the mass. 
We don’t keep the letters apart. 

1164. But could you not get that Ipswich train earlier 
than at present through the wicket gate t— Yes, if we kept 
something back to make room for it. But then, again, 
seme of the correspondence for the Ipswich train would 
come to hand among the latest arrivals. 

1165. So therefore it is only a matter of re-arrange- 
ment? — Yes, coupled with de'lay to a portion of the 
correspondence. 

1166. There is nothing impossible? — Except that it 
would be to the detriment of the other letters. 

3-167. Quite so. It is a combination of circumstances 
which you will do your best to adjust?— In three hours 
you leave out of account the station service on each side. 

1168. (Mr. O'Brien.) What is the special reason for 
sorting tile Irish letters with the general lot. Is there 
any reason why the bags could not be left aside until you 
have gob the letters sorted that are going to the provinces ? 
— They would miss the provincial mails. 

1169. That is Irish mails going to the provinces ? — Yes. 

1170. But do many letters from Ireland go into the 
provinces? — Oh, yes; to Brighton and the Eastern 
Counties and the Southern lines. 

1171. (Chairman.) Is there much correspondence from 
Deland . beyond London ? — That will come out from 
other witnesses, hut I could not answer it. 

1172. (Mr. O'Brien.) In the sorting in the Dish mail 
train the foreign letters are at once sent to the foreign 
section ? — -Foreign is really one of the railway divisions. 

1173. And haring this sorting carriage on the train 
takes the place of a sorting place In the Post Office, when 
you mark a bag, say Victoria, and send it down?— No; 
the bundles of foreign letters are made up in the sorting 
carriage in the up Dish mail and sent to our foreign 
office to he sorted there. You see the run from London 
to Dover is only an hour and forty minutes, and there is 
very little opportunity of having a large sorting duty. 

1174. (Mr. O'Brien.) About the English provincial 
lettera that pass from London, is there any Teason whr 
that could not bo done in tihe train? — They are alieady. 
separated in the mail train and despatched from Euston 
Station direct to the different provincial divisions of the 
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jfK’J.C. General Post- Office to be dealt with. And the Irish 
Baticock. letters for delivery in the City and the other districts of 
is Jan.1898. London are made up in the sorting carriage and kk!#*r at 
— 1— ' once to the Central Post Office and the respective dis- 
trict offices. 

1175. And why is this great lot of correspondence from 
this train 1 — I don’t say from this train. It is merely a 
drop in the million and three-quarters which has to he 
dealt with between five and eight o'clock. 

1176. Well, how arises, then, the great pressure ? — They 
cannot he said .to add much to your difficulties '? — It is 
merely one drop in the ocean, and every drop increases the 
balk. There is just one point I had forgotten to men- 
tion, and that is that the 5.45 arrival is late enough for 
our last delivery in London, including the London 
suburbs. 

1177. (Chairman.) You mean for the evening ? — Yes. 

1173. But it is not very good, the Loudon people get 

away early in the afternoon? — Yes. 

1179. So that for the business part of them it is not 
much good ? — No, except for reply next morning. 

1180. (Mr. O'Brien.) In the House of Commons even, 
we hardly reply at all that- evening? — That is so, but you 
can reply by the day mail the following day, and you get 
your letter delivered correspondingly earlier. You get 
it written, say, on Tuesday evening and catch the day 
mail on Wednesday and have it delivered in Cork on 
Thursday morning. But otherwise you would not get 
it there till the afternoon. 

1181. But wouldn’t they get a letter in time to answer 
by the 7.15 a.m. 1 — Not if they missed the last delivery : 
7.15 p.m. is the despatch from the district office and 
General Post Office. 

1182. (Chairman.) Now don’t yon see if 7.15 is the 
last time for despatch and you get letters before seven 
o’clock in the House of Commons, you have no time to 
reply that night, and it does not matter a straw so far as 
that train is concerned. Can you send your answers by 
the same evening train ? 

[Mr. O'Brien.) I can if I have nothing else to do and 
can get at them at once. 

(Chairman.) Well, it seems that that being so it mini- 
mises the importance of the matter ; because if you can- 
not get the letters answered that same evening you can 
get' them all answered by 5.45 next morning. 


(Mr. Badcock.) But you won’t- get them delivered until 
8.0 next morning. 

1183. (Chairman.) Would you still deliver although 
the train was a little later getting into London?— No- 
we should not alter the last delivery in London for the 
sake of . the Irish letters. 


1184. When is your last delivery? — The despatch from 
the General Post Office for the last- deliverv in London 
has to he made at 7.15. 

1185. Supposing you were in by 6.15 wouldn't it give 
you time to deliver for London that evening ? — Yes. ° 

1186. The North Western people have made their 
plans, and I am trying to find from them what vour plan 
is ?— I hare nothing to do with the North Western people. 
But I have been dwelling on the bulk of correspondence 
at the general office which has to be sorted in the evening, 
and there is the same bulk of correspondence at the dis- 
trict office, and to get there later must make the delivery 
later ; and in certain cases you have a fixed time for des- 
patch to the suburbs and cannot alter it, the despatch 
being made by rail. 

1187. How do you get- on with your American mails. 
Do you effect a delivery the same evening? — No, not 
the whole of them. 

1188. Suppose the train is due and up to time? — They 
are thrown into the mass of a million and three-quarters 
and we get through as much as we can in the time ; and 
when the time for despatch comes they ax-e sent off. It 
may be that the American letters get through to the 
detriment of others. 

1189. Knowing that the American mail is coming 
should not you take precaution ? — Additional precaution 
always is taken. But the number of letters is increased 
that have to be served to each postman on his walk. It 
makes a difference of 200 letters perhaps to each man. 

1190. So that if the provincial letters got heavy by and 
bye. the same observation would apply ? — Certainly ; we 
could provide for regular work by splitting up the walks. 

1191. Isn’t it reasonable to make provision as far as 
you can ? — So we do. 

1192. These American mails are run from Liverpool 
by special trains ? — Yes ; and occasionally from Queens- 
town. 

1193. Not very often from Queenstown ?— No. 


SIXTH DAY. 


Frulai/, 14-th January, 1898. 


PEES EXT : 

Mr. Thomas Robertson (Chairman). 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien, m.p. I Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. T. E. Sipton. 

Mr. H. Higgs, Secretary. 


Mr. P. P. E. Potter, recalled ; and further Examined. 


ilr.F.p.B. The Secretary read the following statement which had 
Potter, been drawn up by witness: — 
l-i JaiTisos In " cel ' m reference No. 6," the Mails Committee 
— '. — arc asked to consider “In any recommendation which 
they may make for alteration of hours of the day mail to 
and from Ireland, what effect such alteration will have 
in other parts of the United Kingdom.” 

This term of i-eference I consider must of necessity 
he interpreted as applying -to the night mail trains in 
Ireland, which are merely continuations of the day mails 
to and from London, and consequently must he affected 
by any alterations of the day mails. 

Taking, for instance, the night mail from Dublin for 
the South, which is a continuation of the day mail from 
London, first, I would point out that the later depar- 
ture from Dublin has already caused great inconvenience 
in the outlying districts in West Cork and the South- 
west coast by delaying the arrival of letters in the morn- 
ing, thus curtailing the previously brief time for answer- 
ing letters in some cases and shutting out other places 
still more remote from answering letters at all on the 
same day. Tins applies particulax-ly to Castletown 
Berenaven, a town of considerable importance, having a 


branch of the Munster Bank, extensive deep sea fisheries, 
a naval station, and a large commercial connection with 
English traders. 

I would suggest an earlier start from Dublin, say seven 
o’clock, or the time in force previous to the alteration 
in May last, together with a slight acceleration of the 
train, enabling it to arrive in Cork at half-past twelve or 
one o'clock a.m. To start from Cork to the West of the 
country at half-past one, reaching Bantiy and Ski'b- 
bereen at four a.m. Letters bv this mail to be sorted on 
train between Dublin and Cork, and on their arrival at 
Bantry and Skibbereen to be despatched immediately. 
By this means they would reach their furthest off desti- 
nation, which would be Orookhaven, from the Skibbereen 
district, and Castletown-Berehaven from the Bantry 
district. In this way the mails would arrive at Castle- 
town-Berehaven at ten o’clock, allowing about two hours 
for answering letters on the same day from this important 
commercial town, now shut out altogether. Grookhaven, 
which has little or no opportunity of answering letters, 
would under this arrangement have ample time. To 
avoid the present delay in starting the mails from Skib- 
bereen and Bantry I propose that separate bags be pro- 
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; c * j,. cu ; ] u tte:s anil sotted in Colt ready to meet 
j-.vu uviiii fro in Dublin, on which would be sorted 
i-i e:s 'iviii 1 ' io Castlecown-Berefcaven Post Office on 
it Vnei aku letters goiug to Crookliaven, the two most 
extreme points. .Similar arrangements could be carried 
out with regard Tralee anti Kerry district. 

t0 t ]i3 mails from the South in connection 

with the Jar mails from Dublin, that is, the mails leaving 
liin 'stown ’at 7.30 a. m. for lOuston, they should start 
fruin Cork- •'* present, hue quickened by one hour, 
reaciiin , Dublin at. three n.m. and leaving Kingstown 
a; four a. in., reselling Lancashire and the Midlands in 
the* f. ire no. .a, and London itself early enough in tile 
afternoon to allow of letters being answered on the- same 
day. This change would give all Ireland a delivery in 
every English commercial town in time to be answered on 
the same day, but would more particularly serve the dis- 
trict I represent, namely, West Cork, which, with the 
Darony of Kinsale, embraces a population of 183,657, and 
an area of 819,693 acres. This vast extent of country is 
divided into twelve baronies, forty-three post towns, 
ten unions, and nine important market towns, namely . 
— -Bondon, Clonakilty, Kinsale, Duniuanway, Bantry, 
Macrooxu, Millstreet, Rosscarberr, and Skibbereen. 
Tiewed in a commercial aspect, West Cork exceeds in 
importance most of the counties of Ireland, being larger 
in population, area, and wealth. It commands 
an extensive seaboard, studded with harbours, 

bays, and beautiful watering places. Its numer- 
ous mines and quarries nre well known, both for 
tjn.iT extent and value, while its fisheries stand un- 
rivalled. A.’ii-ultnre also is one of the principal sources 
from which it derives its wealth. 

In considering these suggestions it must be remem- 
bere.l that the portion cf Ireland referred to gets no re- 
lief whatever by mails arriving in Cork at 10.30 n.m. In 
the event of inability to put back the day mail from 7.30 to 
four o’clock n.m., it would afford great relief to the outlying 
districts uf West Cork if the evening mail train was 
started at eight o'clock instead of seven, ns at present. 
This could in no way inconvenience other districts on 
route, as the mails at present remain in Dublin for over 
three hours before despatch by the clay mail. 

Concerning the fishing industry, I may mention that 
it is admitted to be of nntionnl importance, and extends 
from Castletown-Bereliaren to Kinsale. and has centred 
or settled in all the available hurlKinrs along the coast, 
such as Crooklinveu. Schull. Baltimore. Castletownshond, 
ns well as Castletown, Kinsale. and so important did the 
Government consider this industry, that the Treasury 
gave £67.000 for the construction of a railway to Balti- 
more, and a pier is now about to be erected at a cost of 
£10.000 of public money, yet this great- industry is left 
to suffer from a postal service that is most imperfect, and 
conld be made in every respect satisfactory at compara- 
tively small cost in the way suggested. I may be per- 
mitted here to give a letter which was published in my 
paper from Mr. Croker, manager of the Cork and Baudon 
Railway. It speaks for itself. I need only add that the 
Postal Authorities did not accept his generous offer- 
“ Mail Service — Skibbereen and Baltimore. 


“ To the Editor of the Eagle, 

“ Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Railway, 

“ General Manager's Office, 

“ Albert- Quay Terminus. 

“ Cork, 29th June, 1897. 

“Deae Sib, — I was glad to find, from the report in 
The Engle of 19th inst.. that the Harbour Board are 
now moving in this matter, and that it lias the support 
of the Rev. A. C. J. Sheehy, P.P., who proposed a very 
sensible resolution. I took' the matter up with the Post 
Office shortly after this Company put on the day mails, 
and a lengthened correspondence took place between us, 
as well as two or three interviews, with the ultimate result 
that upon the 10th March, 1896, Mr. Day, the Inspector 
of Mails, Dublin, wrote thus: — ‘I may say that this 
matter has been very fully considered by the Postmaster- 
General, who decided that the department would not be 
justified in utilising the line of railway in question. I 
fear, therefore, that no useful purpose' would be served 
by discussing in detail the further points which you have 
raised.' The argument of the Post Office appears to be 
that as the service has always ueen performed by car, 
it should be performed by car still, which leaves Skib- 
bereen for Baltimore at 7 a.m. each morning, returning in 
the evening in time to catch our mail at Skibbereen, 
although this train starts from Baltimore at 6.35 p.m. 
Our train service would suit admirably, and we offered 
it to the Post Office for the same sum as they paid to the 
car contractor, with three services daily up and down by 


rail, against one by car. They uppear to think that inter- itr.P.P.B. 
mediate places, such as Creagh, where the carman visits, P"iicr. 
would suffer. I offered not to start the train from »Skib- u 150S 
bereen in the morning until the Creagh bag was made up, — — 

but in answer to tliis, they argued that in consequence of 
the car service being Post Office to Post Office, they would 
be put to extra expense, the train being only station to 
station. This I got over by pointing out that as the 
Crookhaven mail car runs from iSkibbercen Post Office past 
tlie railway station at 6.40 a.m.. it could drop the Balti- 
more bag without extra cost. The Post < ffiioe already have 
a boy employed in Baltimore, anil be could call at the 
station for moils, nnd run tire letters out to Rath. It is an 
antiquated notion having the English mail brought by our 
11.20 a.m., ex Cork, which runs to Baltimore, lying in 
Skibbereen, from 1.35 p.m. one day to 7 a.m. next day. 

Having regard to the large number of English fish buyers, 
fishermen from all parts, and tourists and holiday-makers, 
who make the rising village of Baltimore their homer for 
several months of the year, I consider they are entitled 
to better postal facilities, and as we cannot make any good 
of the Post Office I trust the Harbour Board will, if 
necessary, bring the matter before Parliament through 
their representative. 

“Tours truly. 

" E. J. O’B. Cuokee." 

1194. (C'i nine mi.) As r« presented in that letter, where 
is your line of demarcation there on the map : here is 
Skibbereen, and here is Castletown ; where do you begin l 
— Here (indicating place on map). 

1195. The part of the country you speak of is outside 
Cork? — The moment you leave Cork station. Our coast 
is. down as far as Baltimore, then it goes along the West, 
comes up to Glengariff, and goes to Kenmare, and so on. 

The Kerry section comes in after that. My project comes 
here to Kinsale, all across that lino, -i straight to Kern - , 
drawing it from Castletown Bcrehaven. 

1196. Then I take it you represent the district outside 
a line drawn from Castletown to Cork ? — To Cork and 
Kinsale. 

1197. That is a mountainous country, is not it? — -Not 
particularly: in the Castletown portion it is. 

1198. Have you large manufactories there ? — Distilleries 
and breweries and creameries, tanneries, flour mills, 
woollen factories. 

1199. Have you some creameries? — Yes. very exten- 
sive. They arc scattered all through the country. It was 
an omission of mine not to include them in my state- 
ment. 

1200. You want to get something more for the develop- 
ment of the fish trade, and whatever industries you may 
have in the South of Ireland, inside that line of demarca- 
tion ? — That is my whole object. 

1201. You have still to some extent mixed up the night 
mail with the day mail, but I don’t blame you. I don't 
know that you could very well nvoid it. because you had 
to refer to it, but I think in a temperate way you have 
done so? — I am much obliged for that opinion. 

1202. (Mr. Si f ton.) I understand Mr. Potter's sug- 
gestion as to the alteration of the packet in the morning 
perfectly. it is the same suggestion which the Cork 
Chamber of Commerce has made? — With the alternative 
suggestion in my letter. 

1203. (Mr. O'Brien.) Do you seriously contend that 
to convenience that district, important though it is, is of 
more importance than the inducement which we are 
trying to hold out to tourists to come into the country, 
that is. supposing we hail :t choice? — From the point of 
view of developing the industries of Ireland, generally, 
anything that is projected and foreshadowed, embracing 
the sending on of the mails at four o'clock instead of 
seven. I am perfectly satisfied from the enquiries I hare 
made, and from my knowledge of the country, and my 
experience of the people, that the additional postage 
facility would bo paramount to the advantages to be de- 
rived from the tourist traffic. 

1204. To what part; is it to the whole of Ireland?— 

The whole of Ireland, particularly that portion. 

1205. You mean the extra accommodation necessary 
for mails in the West of Cork would be of more import- 
ance to Ireland as a whole than the tourist traffic that 
might be induced by the alterations we are seeking to 
make in other directions? — That is not quite how I pat 
it. 

1206. Would you be surprised to know that all Ireland 
has asked for it, and we are always contending that 
all Ireland knows ite own business best ? — All Ireland is 
not thoroughly acquainted with the fact that you are hold- 
ing this inquiry. I may tell you that many people don’t 
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3 Ir.F.p.E. know that such nn inquiry is being held. I myself, 
Putter, though I have taken a very deep interest in this question. 

14 juT" 1808. thinking it of paramount importance, was not aware until I 

read the report that such nn inquiry was going on. You 

ought to hare a resolution here from the Baltimore Har- 
bour Board, suggesting that this inquiry should he 
extended to the provincial cities, Cork, and other places, 
and then you would get the views of all Ireland. 

1207. (Chairman.) You don’t mean that we are to get 
the pulse of all Ireland, through Cahirciveen ? — No ; what 
I said was this : by holding this inquiry in Limerick, 
Cork, Belfast, Derry, and other large centres, you would 


then get the pulse of all Ireland, but that is noc bein'’ 
done. 

1208. Oh, yes it is ? — I am glad to hear it. 

1209. "We have got, and are getting evidence from any 
part in Ireland of any consequence, ererybodv is 
allowed to put forward evidence, and I think 'you will 
find in the end we have been pretty well told, and :.;ld 
not badly by Mr. Putter, of the West Biding of Gork i— 
I am glad to hear that, sir. 

1210. We have exactly what Mr. Potter means. Mr. 
O'Brien : You want us to put your statement in, and Mr. 
Croker's letter also? — Yes. 


3 fr. p. W. Mr. F. W. Pm, Chairman, and Mr. John Couhlax, traffic manager of the Dublin, Wicklow end Wexford Railway 
pirn, and Company, called ; and Examined. 


Coghlan. 


1211. (Chairman.) We are going into the question of 
the acceleration of these day mails, and we have been 
hearing evidence from all over the country nearly, and we 
thought that it would be only fair that you should have an 
opportunity of stating anything that might occur 
to you, as if the trains were changed from 
Dublin to London, or London to Dublin, 
they might interfere with some of your train connections, 
down towards Wexfoid, Bray, Greystones, and so on, and 
probably from the Harcourt Street Station. There are 
practically two points we would like to have a talk with 
you about ; the oue is os to increased facilities and the 
other is the questiou of fares, through bookings, and what 
is necessary to best develop Ireland in connection with 
the tourist traffic, and we would like to 
have discussed the question of through carriages 
going down to Kingstown from the railways having 
ter mini in Dublin, and I think that practically covers the 
whole thing. The proposal is in terms of the suggestion' of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, that the trains 
should leave Euston about 8.30, coming into Kingstown 
at 5.50 or 5.26. Irish time, arriving at Westland. How at 
5.37, Irish, ami Amiens Street at 5.45. Then the up 
steamer would leave Kingstown about 8 o’clock in the 
morning, getting into Euston at 5.45. instead of leaving, 
as now, at 7.30, Irish time. How would that fit in with 
your train service ? 

(Mr. Pirn.) Of course, Mr. Coghlan would be better 
able to answer in detail questions about trains, but it 
must be obvious that many of the people living on our line 
would be glad to have a half hour extra in the morning, 
and I don't think we should have any difficulty with the 
trains with regard to that. In the evening it would be 
rather different. In the evening the lesser interval 
between tire arrival and the departure of evening trains 
would be an advantage to passengers. It would help us 
also. At present there is a very long wait. Our Wexford 
train leaves at 6.10, and an arrival at 5.30 would give plenty 
of margin for that At present there is an unnecessary 
waste of time. We should certainly like an arrival which 
would fit in with the Great Northern departure which is 
now at 5.30. The Great Southern departure time is 6.5. 
We should like it to be couvenient to our system that we 
should catch both those trains. 

1212. That is perfectly natural. I take it vou prefer to 
fall in with the major in preference to the minor, but you 
would like as much of the minor as possible 1 — Quite so. 

1213. You attach some importance to the Great Nor- 
thern connection, and would like to see it maintained if 
possible ? — Yes. 

1214. You would hare no difficulty in the up journey 
from Kiugstown ; your trains from Bray to Dublin would 
fit into that ? — They could be made to fit in perfectly well. 
It would be obviously an advantage to have half an 
hour more time in the morning. 

1215. There is a question of through booking and the 
difference of fares that has cropped up. Probably you 
would prefer Mr. Coghlan to deal with that? — I think 
so. I (lid not know that we should be examined on this 

ucstion, and Mr. Coghlan did uot come armed with any 
gnres. 

1216. Well, simply take it broadly. If you don’t know 
we won't press you. A question has been raised, and 
pretty strongly pressed, os to the differentiation of ar- 
rangements between the Kingstown route and the North 
Wall route. It could not be excluded, because if we are 
to develop tie country we are bound to listen to the diffi- 
culties that present themselves in the way of this being 
done. We won't ask Mr. Coghlan to go into the absolute 
figures, but we can get it roughly from him 1 — Practically 
we have named the fares buth to the Great Southern and 
Western and to the Great Northern Companies that we 
have required over the loop line, and the loop line exten- 
sion to Kingsbridgc, and the Great Northern hare accepted 
the fares, but the Great Southern and Western have not 
yet given us an answer. With the Midland Great Western 


we have no absolute connection, but we hope to have one 
hereafter. 

1217.. About tourist facilities, I take it you would be 
quite willing to join in any general arrangements whereby 
Ireland would be opened up for tourist traffic, eveu 
though that would have to embrace some reduction of fares 
or more facilities in common with the other companies ; if 
the other companies were willing to do this — the steamboat 
and railway companies — I take it your company will not 
stand behind in helping to open up the country the best 
wav you can ! — Quite so, I believe in the tourist, traffic, 
and am quite ready to cultivate it by any modification 
that may be necessary. 

1218. Glendalough is on your system ? — Yes. 

1219. It gives a good return ?— Yes, and it decidedly 
improved last year. 

1220. You have other tourist attractions — Ovoea — and 
pretty much from there down to Wexford you have a good 
tourist line ! — Yes. 

1221. As to Kingstown pier, you have an interest in 
this, I think. It was pressed bv other railway managers 
in Ireland as to whether it would not be a desirable thing 
to have a freer running of tlirough vehicles in connection 
with the Cross Channel service. The Great Northern and 
Great Southern run into and out of the morning mail with 
through vehicles, the Midland Company doing nothing, 
and in the afternoon out of the present London day mail 
you run a connection to Kingsbridge, but no ’ Great 
Southern carriage runs down to take passengers on to 
Cork. If I wanted to go down South I should have to 
change at Kingsbridge ? — Yes. 

1222. I see that the Midland Company say they are 
willing enough to go down, but they are not able to get 
into the pier, and the question was put yesterday us to 
whether tire other railway companies may not manage to 
get a through passenger and luggage veliicfe down to Kings- 
town going from Ireland to England, and from Kings- 
town going inland, with fewer vehicles than are being run 
now. The Great Northern used to run a through carri- 
age built specially for the purpose of embracing first-class, 
two composite compartments for luggage, that used to take 
the whole traffic. I suppose eveu yet you don't have 
above two vehicles from the Great Northern. Have you 
ever got down more carriages ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Coghlan.) We have. 

1223. Two vehicles from the Great Northern ? — Yes. 

1224. At certain seasons of the year one could meet the 

whole case ? — I think it could ; at all events, two vehicles 
from that railway would do that now. The Great 
Southern Company 

1225. How many vehicles do they send you ? — It varies. 
Do you mean passenger vehicles ? 

1226. Oil, I am dealing with the question of platform 
length and accommodation. It ha9 been contended that 
tli© platform should take in more vehicles. I should like 
to see, having regard to the present platform, what it is 
being taken up with, so that we would take all vehicles 
going into Kingstown by the Great Southern day mail 
from Cork? — The Great Southern frequently have eleven 
vehicles. 

1227. Could you give us an approximate number 
of passengers you get off that train with eleven vehicles 
for the Cross Channel ? — Off-hand I could not tell you. 
Of course, only four are passenger coaches. Of the eleven 
seven are vans. 

1228. Are these all required for the conveyance of the 
mails down ? — Yes, for mails and luggage. 

1229. Are all full as a rule ? — Yes. 

1230. Could not you fill these vans more. Could not 
you make a matter" of four vans take the whole Gross 
Channel mails and parcels and hampers by putting more 
into them ?— I am afraid not. I have heard it frequently 
complained in the busy times that there is no accommo- 
dation for passengers’ iuegaae. 

1231. Including mails ? — Yes. 
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1232. Huw many passenger vehicles do you take from 
the Great Southern : — Four. 

1235. What is the average number of passengers otT the 
Gi ■ Southern tram to you— the train in connection with 
tlii- i.:_itt inaii ! — We have an additional coach since third- 
crass came on. , 

1234. What is the average number of passengers going 
into Kingston-n by thut tram in the evening — of all cusses 
— first-clas*. for instance } — Would I be 'bound by the 
answer, because really I have not formed any idea. I 
only made an approximate guess. 

1235. Oh, that is ail. We would have expected when 
the question was taised about the shortness of accommo- 
dation at Kingstown, that the passenger traffic would have 
been taken out for your own satisfaction ; but perhaps you 
did not do that I — We could send you the figures ; we 
will send them. 

1236. I take it roughly that there could be a reduction 
of carriages from the Great Southern if there was any 
shortness of pier accommodation to let in the Midland 
and everybody ; you might be able to reduce it by two 
carriages, or one carriage even ? 

(Mr. Coghlan.) We might On other occasions we are 
giving an additional one, and we get an additional coach 
from the Great Northern as welL If the Duke of Aber- 
com is coming over he will engage a carriage. If there 
is a corpse coming over a mortuary van is sent down, and 
we never know where we are until the train arrives. 

1237. Cue dealing with the normal state of things ; any- 
thing extra might be provided for ; you are quite right in 
putting it that way. Assuming it was found after inquiry 
that there really was not sufficient room at present at 
Kingstown pier to allow the three companies to get in. 
is there anything to prevent your lengthening the platform 
towards the Kingstown station to accommodate more 
vehicles at Kingstown pier 1 — Of course we would have 
to take up that level crossing to commence with. 

1238. That is a level crossing which the public are 
rather anxious to maintain ? — Tes. I don't know they are 
all anxious to maintain it. Some ure anxious to maintain 
it. there is no doubt— {Mr. Pim.) The Kingstown Com- 
missioners are anxious to maintain it, but whether it is 
really necessary for the public is another matter. 

1239. You mean the Kingstown Harbour Commis- 
sioners? — No, the Town Commissioners. 

1240. You had that under consideration some time ago, 
and your feeling is that if it were elevated there would be 
some complaint against it. but at the same time it would 
be a facility if the platform could be lengthened. Would 
you go to the length of saying that now or would you sim- 
ply confine yourself to saying that if it were found neces- 
sary to lengthen the platform the crossing would require 
to go? — I think that the platform could be lengthened 
by modifying the crossing, but by taking it up the accom- 
modation would he considerably lengthened, but it would 
be also necessary to widen the tunnel which we have had 
in contemplation, if we had means of doing it, because 
it would deviate our cross-over xoad and shift our turn- 
table. 

1241. Would it be very expensive to widen the tunnel 1 
— It would be very expensive for our finances. It would 
be nothing for a railway that is in a state uf prosperity. 

1242. Where is your" turn-table ? — It is on the pier side 
of the tunnel. 

1243. If that is so you could not utilise your turn- 
table then?— We have" two turn-tables — a small one at 
the end of the pier for turning engines at the extreme 
end. 

1244. You find turn-tables more convenient to be at 
the extreme end of the siding than at the centre ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

1245. I may take it, Mr. Pim, you are quite willing 
to do everything in your power to find accommodation 
for all railway companies running into Kingstown pier? 
— Oh. yes, The proposition we pub before the Midland 
Company when negotiating with them was. there was 
neither accommodation at Amiens Street Junc- 
tion or at Kingstown, and the suggestion we made 
to Sir Ralph Cusack was that if they helped us with 
the means of improving Amiens Street we would 
undertake to find means of increasing the ac- 
commodation at Kingstown, 'but as both required to be 
done we did not think it fair considering that the advan- 
tage would be very much greater to the Midland Company 
than to us. where we only get the mileage on a very small 
proportion of the length, that we should not be assisted 
by them, or by the Government, to find means of im- 
provement. 

1246. I suppose we may take it this way : so far as in- 
creased revenue would accrue to you from running 
through carriages, it would be very small, because if you 
don't get these people to Amiens Street you get them 
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at Westland Row, and consequently the running of Ur.F.W. 
through vehicles does not benefit you rery appreciably i Pim, and 
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1247. Therefore you think that being so, others who - — 

require the benefit should bear at all events a proportion u JaM - ia a - 
of the outlay ? — That is exactly our case. 

(Mr. Coghlan.) I wish to correct a statement that I 
made. I should have said eleven coaches go only once a 
week. There are six go every other day. There are the 
same number of passenger coaches every day, and there 
are eleven coaches on Thursday morning for the Ameri- 
can mail On Thursdays we have seven vans. On other 
days only two. 

1248. On Thursday can you accommodate these five 
extra vehicles? — Not conveniently. 

1249. How do you manage wkeu the eleven come on? 

— With great difficulty we manage to do it. Some are 
thrown over on the other road, on the departure side, 
some on the turn-table, and a few into the tunnel, and 
there is nothing but endless shunting. 

1250. You manage by the use of a good deal of manipu- 
lation to get the traffic from the train to the steamer, and 
vice vars&l — Quite so. If the steamers were very late 
in arriving, and so clashed with the departure, it would be 
an impossibility. 

1251. When you have only six you could arrange by 
either taking the other siding or crossing over, or other- 
wise you could manage to take one or two vehicles from 
the Midland Railway, and get the traffic transferred very 
well? — I think we could. 

(Mr. Pim.) Of course, it would be very much easier 
to do that sort of thing with Post Office vans than with 
passenger conches. If we are going to substitute pas- 
senger coaches for vans, wc could not deal with them in 
the same off-hand way, sending them up the tunnel, 
letting them stay there, and ao on 

1252. That is quite true? — The Great Southern Com- 
pany the year before last lmd an extra coach going to 
Killarncy. 

1253. I am glad to hear that, because we look upon 
that as being an objective point in connection with the 
tourist traffic, and if they run a through carriage to Kil- 
larney I think it a step in the right direction. Do you 
take all the Great Northern vehicles and the Great South- 
ern vehicles jointly up to Amiens Street, and let them 
divide there? — Tes, except on Thursday mornings, when 
the Great Southern American Mail Train goes first. 

1254. Is the combined train from Kingstown to Amiens 
Street n heavy one ? — It is. 

1255. What would be the total: about a dozen? 

(Mr Coghlan.) About a dozen. 

(Mr. Pim.) It is a very awkward line up from the 
pier, with a very heavy train, and once or twice we have 
had a difficulty' in getting up there. With the steep 
gradient and the very sharp curve the engine has some- 
times been unable to pull the train out. Then we feei 
it a grievance when we make an improvement there, it is 
for other people rather than ourselves. 

1256. (Mr. Sit' ton.) If the English mail arrived 45 
minutes later it would connect with the 5.59 p.m. train 
from Kingstown southwards on your line ? 

(Mr. Coghlan.) Yes. 

1257. It is now in connection with the 4.59 going as far 
only ns Grevstones? — Yes. 

1258. That connection would be lost? — Yes. Our 

Wicklow passengers at present have to wait in Kingstown 
until six o'clock. 

1259. When the boat may be late at certain seasons 
would you keep the 5.59 train a reasonable time for it, 
so as to maintain the connection? — We would keep it a 
reasonable time. 

(Mr. Pim.) The boats nre not so liable to exceptional 
delays as they used to be. 

1260. You would have a better margin with the 5.59 
than you have now with the 4.59? — Yes. 

1261. (Mr. O'Brien.) About this pier business : do you 
see any other means of providing the accommodation? — 

Do you mean in an engineering or financial view ? 

1262. Both : especially the financial ?— I don't see any 
other mode — physical mode — of doing it, except what I 
have already stated, that is to widen the tunnel, slightly 
flatten the curve, and shift the turn-table, and we should 
certainly like to stop up the gangway at the foot of the 
slope at Kingstown. 

1263. That is what occurs to me : could not you bridge 
it without clashing with the Kingstown Commissioners? 

— There is what is practically an over-bridge already. 

There is a slope, and then what we call the tunnel, and 
for all foot purposes that is exactly the same thing as i— 
over-bridge. We think that already answers all the pur- 
poses of an over-bridge, but it could be improved 
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ill ' F. w. 1264. Are the Kingstown Commissioners so firm that 

jJ}.' "J ui they won't yield even for the accommodation of the tourist 
Cojilan. traffic? — I think so. The Commissioners have put a 
— clause binding us to keep that open. They have reduced 
s ‘ the width. At present it is twelve feet. They have pro- 
posed to narrow it, and practically to convert it into a 
mere foot road. That will give some extra space, hut only 
a few feet. We have always thought it would he very 
much better if it were closed up altogether, and the foot- 
way made up the slope, across the tunnel, and down the 
slope on the other side. 

1265. Is there any room for platform accommodation 
without dealing with that question? — I don't third: there 
is room for much more. The Board of Works have 
already done a great deal. I don't think physically there 
is much room. 

1266. Then the expense would have to he home by 
your company of any alteration you say you may have to 
make ? — f don’t know how the expense ought to be home. 
We have always thought we should get the assistance 
of public money, seeing that the public are owners, and 
we are only custodians : we think the expense of length- 
ening the platform on the property of the Board of Works 
should be bomei by them. 

1267. (Chairman.) If the Board of Works are supposed 
to lengthen the platform at their own expense on the 
usual commercial principles, you would not say it was un- 
reasonable to look for reasonable interest on the outlay 
of the money in connection with the extension at Kings- 
town pier on your territory? — I don’t think it would be 
on our territory. I think the Board of Works have not 
as yet extended to the limits of their territory. 

1268. Don’t you think they hare done a good deal ? — 
Yes. They have lengthened the platform on both sides, 
and put new roofing on. 

1269. Is it correct to say, because it was stated here, 
that it is nob possible to get the three principal companies 
in Dublin to have a train there for mail accommodation ; 
is it true they, are blocked ? — Quite true ; they are 
blocked. 

1270. If one of the companies said they were prevented 
from going because of the want of accommodation, would 
that be true? — It would. 

1271. How much more could be done with regard to 
the platform without coming out to the crossing at 
present? — I could not say. That is an engineering ques- 

1272. I think either you or Air. Coghlan said about 
<fche parcel baskets taking a lot of space in the morning, 
is there any reason why the parcel baskets could not be 
held back, and sent on by another train? 

(Mr. Coghlan.) We have done that during Christmas 
and New Year weeks. 

1273. It would generally facilitate mails and pas- 
sengers ? — It could not be done every day. In ordinary 
circumstances there would be only a vanfull, and it would 
not pay us to take a van. 

1274. If the expenditure of doing that was borne by 
the Post Office, would it facilitate the running of mails 
and passengers ? 

(Mr. Pirn.) It would, very much, because the pas- 
senger business is continually delayed by the parcels, and 
several times in Christmas week we sent a separate train, 
but that was all additional expense for us. 

1275. That worked satisfactorily for the Post Office, 
because they goo their parcels in time? — (Mr. Coghlan.) 
During that Christmas period the Post Office is hardly 
able to grapple with the baskets. 

1276. Therefore, they would be able to grapple with 
them if they got. them half an hour later? — Yes. With 
regard to the Midland Company it is not a question of 
taking down one carriage from them. If they were to 
send down a carriage ic would also mean a van, and per- 
haps a post office van, which would all mean additional 
room. 

1277. I have a strong impression there are too many 
vehicles sent down to Kingstown, and that you are 
harassed, and that it might be avoided by a little reorgani- 
sation ?— (Mr. Pirn.) Yes, but that hardly rests with us. 

(Chairman.) I agree with you. 

1278. (Mr. O'Brien.) Educate the Kingstown Commis- 
sioners ? — I don’t want to accuse the Kingstown Commis- 
sioners of blocking the way, but they take a different view 
from us. With regard to tourist traffic, has your company 
done anything in the way of hotel development? — We 
have helped in improving the hotel at Rathdrum. The 
hotels at Glendalough, Rathdrum, and Greystones are all 
new. and are all good hotels now. 

1279. Ratlidrum is decidedly good 0 - Cilice the improve- 
ments we have increased our traffic to Ratnuroni. There 
is a new hotel in Wicklow. I don’t know much about it, 


but it certainly is an improvement on what was there 
before. \\ e are giving any facilities we can. 

1280. If we manage by improved facilities of travelling 
from London to bring tourists here, when they come vou 
are prepared to go as far as possible to make' them com- 
fortable ? — Yes. 

1281. You contemplate making a line from New Ri.« t- 

Waterford ? — Yes. ^ 

1232. That would be an advantage to the tourist traffic > 
— Vt e iouk to that as a considerable factor. 

1233. You contemplate crossing the Suir ? — Yes, we 
have power in our Act. 


1234. Ycu showed a not unnatural tenderness for this 
5.30 tram going North. Did I understand vou to sav that 
it could be moved back to 6 o'clock ? — No,' I did not ex - 
press any opinion about that, but I chink it runs in con- 
nection with the Artlrossan boat from Belfast, and that is 
the difficulty they have always alleged about keeping it 

J.285. Suppose we cleared the line to that point, would 
you think it enough that that one train should bioci the 
interests of Ireland? — I think that difficulty could be 
got over. 

1236. About breakfast cars for the morning mail. 
Have you done anything that way l — We have not ; our 
distances are short, and the number of passengers is not 
sufficiently large, but ic is a matter for consideration in 
the future, and if the tourist traffic develops so as to make 
it necessary we shall be prepared to consider it. 

1287. If you send on tourists to Waterford without 
breakfast or dinner they won't like it ? — We have not got 
to Waterford yet. By that time we will be ready to con- 
sider it. We are lately doing very much to improve our 
rolling stock and I think it is improved. 

1288. Mr. Coghlan, could you give me an idea of the 
number of passengers going by the morning boat from 
•here that came direct- from the Midland, Great Northern, 
Great Southern and Western, and your own line that 
is, that come long distances. I am not speaking of those 
who come from Dublin — say, passengers coming from 
Cork? (Mr. Coghlan.) I would say passengers of that 
kind would be very few ; the arrival at Kingstown is too 
early to be attractive. 

1289. You would not think it a profitable investment to 
run. a mail boat in the morning to accommodate them ? — 
No, I have travelled by the night mail myself, and know 
there are only a few passengers. 

1290. (Chairman.) It has been suggested it would be a 
desirable thing to run the Great Southern carriages from 
Cork at night wheat they come here at four in the morn- 
ing, direct to Kingstown and get the jwissengers on 
board, instead of hanging them about Dublin, and from 
the Great Northern, Great Southern and the Midland, do 
you think there would be sufficient traffic to warrant the 
company's sending on the vehicles? — From what I have 
observed, I would say there is not. 

1291. From none of the lines ? — No. 

1292. Mr. Pim, I want to ask you a question abuut 
New Ross. The remark was made that when that line 
was extended you hoped for better things ; that ds, going 
down to Waterford : that when vou got into New Ross 
you were in a cul da me, and you were prevented from 
developing the lure as you wished? — (Mr. Pim.) That is 


1293. This would open up a competitive route to the 
South of Ireland ? — Certainly, and we think it would be 
an attraction for tourists that they could go one way — and a 
very beautiful way it is — and return another way, or 
vice versd. 

1294. So that in addition to being a distinct competi- 
tive route, you would -be able to take passengers from 
Waterford to Dublin, or from Dublin to Waterford? — 
Quite so. 

1295. You could give circular tours, which you are pre- 
vented from giving now ? — Yes ; we have had circular 
tour arrangements, but the gap between New Ross and 
Waterford, which was served by a steamer, was so awk- 
ward that people did not care to go that way. and very 
few of those tickets were sold. 

1296. Is it the habit an the South of Ireland for people 
to run connections regularly ? — The Waterford Steamship 
Company have always said that their reason for starting 
at certain times is in connection with spring tides. The 
river is very bad. Last summer they did run in con- 
nection with our train, but they have changed dt in winter 
by three-quarters of an hour earlier, and now they rnn 
away before our train arrives. 

1297. You consider if the line is made to Waterford you 
would be just as capable of conveying traffic between 
Waterford and Dublin as any other railway? — Ce:t:rin’.y. 

1298. (Mr. O'Brien.) Where do you propose to connect 
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at ?— The Waterford and Limerick liavc an I don't think there is anything giving additional facilities v , «r 

exton-imi U ! their line beyond the passenger station down to those provided in our Act. tr.ul 

1308. Your Act provides through transit ? — It does ; we 
put in a clause that they sliuuhl undertake to run tluuugh' — 
carriages, but they have undertaken to give us faci.ities 14 Jnn - la s - 
for through traffic. 

( Chairman .) I believe in the Gr.at Western Bill, which 
is public property ; there is a distinct non-monopoly 
clause, allowing any company in Waterford through 
transit. There is a difference between through hookings 
and through transit. In the case of the former, you may 
be kept waiting at a junction, but in through transit there 
is an engine ready to take you on within a reasonable 
time. 


1303. A place where there should be more boats, and 
would be, if there was that connection ? — Yes, we should loll). And you are satisfied with that ': — les. 

get then to the Blackwater. 1311. (2Ir. O'Brfcn.) When did you contemplate 

1304. (Chairman.) Could you manage to take a pas- making the crossing in order to facilitate the other trains 

senger from Dublin to Cork, for instance, i? the line was going down there '? — We have had to postpone the question 

made from New Boss to Waterford ; could you undertake until we could see our way financially. What we are at 

to give a through service that way ? — By arrangement present doing is entering into an agreement with the 

with the Great Southern and Western it is "quite possible. Kingstown Commissioners, which is now in draft. As 

1305. You are aware there is a proposal to take up that far as they are concerned they will give us facilities for 

line, the Great Western of England '? — Yes. widening the tunnel and everything except the closing 

1306. And Vuti are on good working terms with the of that passage at the foot. 

Waterford and Limerick ? — Yes. 1312. Would it encourage you if the Boaid of Works, 

1307. Have you any reason to suppose they would not in a fit of generosity, began to do what they could to 

give you expeditious transit down the line to Fermoy, and extend the platform? — We would be very glad to see 

even on to Kil'nvney 1 — There is a clause in our Act. en- them do anything. I don't- think we have anvthing to 

titling us to facilities to Fermoy over tho Dungarvan line ; complain of wit;, reference to the Board of Works. 


1309. In these circumstances yon don't apprehend any 
difficulty in being able to get through to the West as well 
.as to Cork? — No. 


the whan at the norm siae ox me river, ne run in 
a: the east- side of that extension, and the proposition is 
a joint station alongside, where the Great 
Western steamer now comes. 

1299. Ami bridge the river there? — No; the bridge 
is higher up. above the present road bridge. 

1300. You propose to bridge it there 4—' The Waterford 
and Limerick "ii the north side would join us by an 
end on junction through the goods yard. Then it is 
pi.iposed to pass the Waterford and Limerick old pas- 
senger .-ration and cross the river and join the Dun- 
garvan line outside their station. 

1301. So that you could send a passenger from Kings- 
town down to Cappoquin ? — Yes, and to Cork. 

1302. And to Tonghal, if the boat is running ?— Yes. 


Ur. W. P. Gf.ogiiegax, Roekfield, 

1313. (Chuirman.) You wish to see us about the acce- 
leration of the mails ? — The question that brought mo 
here is the non-delivery of the Irish provincial mails ir 
the evening at Blackrock and Kingstown. Since the 
change we have ceased to get our day mails delivered in 
Blaclcroek from -the Irish provinces on the same day, and 
this lias led to very great inconvenience. 

1314. Did you get the delivery earlier recently ? — Up 
to the time of the alteration of tlie old trains we used to 
get these letters at nine in the evening. Now we get 
them next mor n i n g. In correspondence with Belfast this 
means a delay of practically twenty-four hours. A corre- 
spondent in Belfast writes at three o'clock. We used to 
get die letter at nine, in time to forward an answer by 
the morning mail, and he got his answer the following 
morning at ten. Now we do not get the letter ourselves 
until that morning. 

1315. Has the Blackrock district very extensive corre- 
spondence with Belfast? — I am merely citing it. It is 
the same thing with Cork and every other provincial 
centre — Cork, Derry, and Galway. 

1316. Do the same observations apply to the train from 
Euston in the morning coming to Dublin ? — I have 
nothing to say at all about the English mail. 

1317. (21 r. Si f ion.) You get the English letters 
earlier ? — We get them about an hour earlier at Black- 
rock. It is no particular advantage to me. 

1318. Would you rather have a later delivery, even 
fifty minutes later than formerly, to include all letters, 
than get the English and a considerable number of Irish 
letters now earlier than you did ? — I should prefer getting 
my English letters with the Irish provincial letters. 

1319. I don't know the precise facts as to Blackrock, 
but I take it that bringing into Dublin the day mails 
from the provinces fifty minutes later makes your letters 
so late that it is not worth while to detain the last de- 
livery for them ? — For my part I should be content, and 


Blackrock, called ; and Examined. 

I believe that in this I speak for my neighbours, with 
having the English mails delivered with the Irish mails 
in one delivery, provided it could be done, say, by nine 
o'clock. 

1320. Possibly you could not get them untit later. What 
time used you to get them ? — About 8.30. 

1321. Well, fifty minutes late would mean 9.20? — We 
can reply up to eleven from Blackrock for the following 
morning's mail. 

(Chairman.) This is rather outside our evidence. 

1322. (II r. Si f ton.) We can get the Dublin office to 
look into the matter. You see how the delay of the 
Irish provincial letters arises ? — I did not know that the 
inquiry was limited in that way. 

1323. (Mr. O’Brim.) I think it is really part of the 
evidence given by the Chamber of Commerce that the 
acceleration of the English mails has been of no earthly 
use to people in Dublin or outside Dublin? — It has to 
people in Dublin. 

But the evidence we have got goes exactly in your 
direction that it is of no earthly use. but a disadvantage, 
because it seems to delay all later deliveries, and therefore 
Irish letters are made worse. 

1324. (Chairman.) I don't say that the observations you 
have made are very much outside the scope, and I think 
it will be sufficient for you to know that a note has been 
taken of what troubled you, although it may be outside 
the scope of the evidence? — I shall be quite" satisfied. I 
have written two or three times to the Post Office 
authorities complaining, anil I have also invited some of 
my neighbours to co-operate in making a complaint. 

(Mr. Sifton.) It may become necessary to combine the 
two deliveries, and deliver at a later hour. 

1325. (Chairman.) He will get them both direct then? 
— I should be quite satisfied with that ; 6.30 in the even- 
ing is a time when people don't care very much about 
letters. They are generally going to dinner. 


.vv. ir. v. 
Gci"jliegan,\ 


Messrs. .John E. Bigger and W. H. Mee, of the Londonderry Chamber of Commerce, called ;’and Examined. 


1326. (Chairman.) Well, gentlemen, you represent 
Derry, and want to say something to us about the mails 
question. The reference to us is to consider the accelera- 
tion of the 7.15 a.m. from London for Dublin, and the 
acceleration of the 7.30 a.m. from Kingstown to Euston, 
and we must keep inside that evidence in any discussions 
that we have. Of course, that means it does not con- 
fine it to Dublin. It means if the 7.15 a.m. comes to 
Dublin, anything branching out of that is quite legitimate 
to discuss, and anything branching out of the evening 
train is legitimate in the same way? — (Mr. Bigger.) We 
have had the matter carefully before the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Derry. It is not only the unanimous opinion 
of the Council, but also of the commercial circles in Lon- 


donderry, that ire should have an accelerated service. 
Practically, what is our night mail out, and which is your 
7.30 Kingstown to London, leaves Derry at 9.30 at night 
and travels' all night, arriving at Amiens Street at 5.10 
a.ui., and occupying 7 hours 40 minutes on the run. 
This does not go from Kingstown until 7.30. What we 
would desire is that the mails leaving us at 9.30 should 
be delivered in London in time during business hours 
next day. At present, they do not reach until 5.45, and 
are not delivered until seven or eight at night. We would 
see no great reason why they should not be delivered 
in London about 2 o'clock in the day, and correspond- 
ingly earlier in all provincial centres of England. As 
regards the down mail, so far as we are concerned, the 


Me,wx. 

J. E. Bigger, 

IV. ll.Mee. 
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jUtm. 7.15 from Eiiston, we don't see any great benefit to be 
J . £. Bigijer, gained by having a change, because when these reach 
W.KJUee. Dublin in the evening they would be too late to be for- 
— warded to the North. We would not receive them until 
14 Jan-ia os. e i even or twelve at night, and we would be thoroughly 
satisfied with the acceleration of the out-going mail, and 
let the in-coming mail arrive as at present. The only 
people that we can see objecting to the starting at once, 
on arrival from Belfast, Oort, and Derry, and all pro- 
vincial centres — that is, that the Kingstown packets should 
go on at once — would be, perhaps, the local passengers. 
We feel strongly that the commercial interests should not 
suffer for the convenience of a few passengers, who, if 
anxious to go by a daylight service, can go down and 
sleep on the packet at Kingstown, as some of them do 
the night before. These are details. It is the principle 
we want. As regards means, we are not so particular. 
Our mails at present leave at 3.-5 in the afternoon. Any 
correspondence, if we are writing on Friday night, for 
instance, that letter, after having missed the 3.5 day 
train, is practically not delivered in London until Mon- 
day, so we have no mail service for London on Friday 
night to all intents and purposes at all, because it reaches 
London after business hours, and therefore they lie un- 
delivered until Monday morning. From Friday to Mon- 
day is a rather serious delay. The American mails _are 
frequently carried on when they cannot catch that 3.5. 
If there was a smart night service through from London- 
derry. mails coming in at 5 and 6 o'clock in the evening 
would lie landed there and delivered in London next day 
at 2 o'clock, sooner than they could go on to Liverpool 
and be railed up from Liverpool. Those are the leading 
points. 

1327. You have a later train than the 3.5 '? — They run 

. a 6 o'clock train to Belfast. 

1328. The night mail ? — Yes ; but they are not delivered 
in London until 8 o’clock the next night. 

1329. This happens tu be Friday. If I sent a letter 
by to-night's post, that letter reaches London at 8 o’clock 
to-morrow ? — Sunday intervenes, and the letter does not 
reach my agent's hands until Monday. 

1330. As usual, you are making the best of your case ; 
your contention is that you would want a later train from 
Deny all the year round than the 9 p.m. ? — 'Not neces- 
sarily ; but we would like that accelerated. Instead of 
reaching Dublin at 5.10 a.m. we should say that it should 
reach at 3 o’clock, and proceed at once and get to London 
by 2 o’clock. 

In saying that, have you any regard to Dublin, to 
Dundalk, Kildare, and the circle all round here ; their 
contention is that, instead of leaving earlier, we should 
leave later. The Dublin Chamber of Commerce makes 
a very strong case of that; they are quite the reverse 
of your proposals '? — They always have been. 

1331. Have you had regard to their views when you 
put forward the desirability of leaving earlier? — Dublin 
should not stand in our way. They arc all right. It is 
a very serious matter if we don’t get a letter away in 
iiie afternoon. All our exports are done in the after- 
noon, and for that letter not to reach business circle. 0 
in Enc), and next day is a very serious matter. It c rumor 
do Dublin people any harm to have the mails going down 
at 3 o'clock in the morning, except a little inconvenience 
to passengers, and that is met by the Northwall service. 

1332. If the steamer left earlier it would benefit the 
North of Ireland and the South of Ireland by getting an 
earlier delivery in England, nnd if the worst conies to 
the worst, they can travel from Dublin and elsewhere 
by the Northwall boat at 9.30? — Quite so, or as many 
of them do nt present, go down and sleep on board the 
night before. 

1353. Wind would the City of Dublin Company say to 
that ? — I have an idea that the London and North-Western 
Company would be with us, because it will benefit their 
service : but I imagine that the Watsons’ will opposo 
us. I think the Dublin Chamber of Commerce could be 
easily reasoned and overcome on the subject ; I don’t 
think they would sacrifice other commercial interests. 
Cork, Belfast. Londonderry, and Waterford, for the sake 
of their own scheme. Many business men in Dublin mav 
be anxious enough to get into London not later than 2 
o'clock in the day. 

1334. The down day mail does not affect you ? — No ; it 
comes in here about 6 o’clock. We get our letters next 
morning. Suppose they did arrive nt eleven at night 
instead of four in the morning, it would not be nny bene- 
fit to us. 

1335. If they caught the 5.30 in Dublin, would you 
not then have a benefit? — As passengers, yes; but not 


in the mail question, because thev would be pitched in 
Derry at 11 or 12 o'clock. 

1336. (Mr. Si f ton.) You propose to leave Kingstown 

E radically at 5 instead of 7.30, that is a difference of 
ow much ? — Two and a-half hours. 

1337. You say the delivery in London takes nla-e at 
8 o’clock ?— About 8 o'clock. 

1338. Two and a-half hours earlier than that would 
be 5.30 : you had an idea you would get these letters 
delivered at 2 o'clock? — Yes, by starting at 3 o’clock in 
the morning from Kingstown on the arrival of the mails. 
M e would accelerate the Great Northern mail from Derry. 
Leaving at night time, it takes seven hours forty minutes, 
as against four and a-half hours, which the day mail takes. 
If run at the speed of the day mail you could save three 
hours. Suppose you save two, and' get into Dublin at 
3.10 you would be in London at 3 o'clock next evening. 

1339. If you could get into Dublin — though. I don’t 
now admit it — at 3.10 you could not get the packet off 
from Kingstown before 4 o'clock, to leave any margin 
whatever; that would be three and a-haif hours earlier 
than at present. Even then the delivery would not take 
place in London until 4.30. Of what use would be a de- 
livery at 4.30. or even, taking your own case — Saturday 
— at 2 o’clock ? — On Saturday it would not be very much 
use. 

1340. You instanced Saturday as a day on which a 
special grievance existed, which might be met by the 
change of times suggested? — I suppose there are some 
people do star in their offices, and, most assuredly, would 
wait for a delivery of letters coming in at 2 o’clock. 

1341. You cannot say how many would get them at 
two. Even if the packet left at four, they would not get 
them until 3.30? — The train takes three hours and ten 
minutes longer travelling by night from Derry than in 
the day time. 

1342. Yes ; but I was assuming three and a-half hours 
earlier than at present — 4.30 ? — That would be very good. 

1343. But would people stay until 4.30 on Saturday?’ 
There is every other day in the week. 

1344. You instanced Saturday as a special grievance, 
which should be remedied '? — Agents would wait for in- 
structions. 

1345. If the matter is urgent, cannot you telegraph t— 
We do telegraph a lot; but we cannot be as complete 
by telegram as by letter. 

1347. Would not your suggestion mean less time for 
posting in the Irish provinces for Dublin? — Yes. 

1347. Would not tnat mean less time for posting in 
remote districts? — No, because as I understand the Mid- 
land, t-he Great Southern, nnd the Great Northern are 
all slow goods trains, nominally mail trains, and they cac 
be all accelerated to the tune of two or three hours. 

1348. That would mean enormous additional exper. 
dituxe. To get them into Dublin so much earlier yrc, 
would have to ran these trains at much higher speeds 
ao bring them into Dublin earlier? — Yes, but there is 
a great difference between 7 hours 40 minutes and 4J 
hours. It would not affect all the mails that are going 
out. The majority are posted by business houses on 
their closing at six or seven o’clock in the evening, and 
could lie over waiting from say seven o’clock until the 
9.30 train was going out. — {Mr. Mee.) No country mails 
are delivered after eight o’clock. They are all in the Post- 
Office before that. 

1349. We must have in every Post Office an hour or so 
for preparing mails for despatch 1— {Mr. Bigger.) There 
would be nothing to prevent the tram starting earlier 
than 9.30 from Derry. Of course, we do not fix the 
details so completely. It is the principle we go for, leav- 
ing the mails authorities to make out any scheme they 
may deem best. 

1350. Take the present departure from Derry — 9.50. 
If the train were quickened to run in two-thirds of the 
time now occupied, you would get to Omagh, say. twenty 
minutes earlier ; would not that mean that everything 
coming in at Omagh from the farthest districts West would 
have to come in twenty minutes earlier? — Yes, but you 
reach Omagh at 11 o’clock. 

1351. It would mean you would hare to get in all the 
lines of post twenty minutes earlier. If that affected lines 
of post extending to the West Coast would it not mean that 
all the places there now despatching at five would have 
to despatch at 4.40? — The mails are all in Omagh Post 
Office at eight o’clock, and there they lie until 11 o’clock. 

1352. Where do they come from? — From such places 
ns Detach and Dromore. 

1353. If you despatch from Omagh at eleven at night at 
present, I have not the slightest doubt that the mails 
come in at such an hour as leave just sufficient time to 
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son -he k-ners, and ail those mails would have to be put 
-• r ~ ar .i '—Vo doubt about it-; there is no hurry at 
Omach ; the ieners are in, undoubtedly, before eight 


o eloeit at n;gni. . . , . 

1354. Tuu mav take it from me your suggestion would 
mean the recasting of riie whole night mail service in Ire- 
land. and putting on of mail trains almost special at enor- 
mous expense to give you some advantages in the delivery 
in England .'—Enormous advantages, sir, the commercial 
interest of not getting the letters into England for busi- 
ness hours is something tremendous as far as Belfast, 
Cork, anil Derry are concerned. 

1355. Belfast" has several other routes? — They are in 
a better position than we in that respect. There is such 
a very large sum of money paid by the Treasury to the 
Gnat Northern, we think it a reasonable request not to 
keep us seven hours forty minutes on the run with the 
mails. 

1356. (Chairman.) But you do not mean to say that 
the Great Northern people don't- give a good train service ? 
— I don't consider that a good service. I consider the 
mail leaving at 3.5 and due in Dublin at 7.30 a good ser- 
vice. 

1357. (Mr. O'Brirn.) You look at this question entirely 
from the mails point of view? — Yes. 

135a And as it affects your own city? — Yes. 

1359. You complain that passengers coming up here 
are inconvenienced by that slow train, having to wait for 
the mail? — Yes. 

1360. Could you say of your own knowledge if any, and, 
if so. how runny passenger’s come from Derry by that train 
and go by the mail boat in the morning k-Not many to 
go by the moil boat. I think they are more local pas- 
sengers from Dublin. I don’t think any cross-Channel 
passengers come by that train except in very urgent cases. 

1361. They go, probably, by Belfast? — They may go 
by the 3.5 and cross that night. We all do that from 
tone to time. 

1362. You are generally aware that there are two sides 
to this question so far as the functions of this Committee 
are concerned, and that it mainly originated with the 
tourist idea, the idea of giving the greatest possible facili- 
ties to tourists to come to our country, and that His 
present Excellency and other noblemen have practically 
aided the movement that led to the agitation winch finally 
resulted in the appointment of this Committee, to sec 
what could be done to facilitate tourists? — Yes. 

1363. That being so, do you reasonably think that the 
interests of Derry from a mail point of view should prevent 
the effort we are making to induce tourists to come in by 
this moil service by giving it a later Btart from London 
getting better accommodation for passengers on all lines 
and generally facilitating them in the country ? — I don't 
know these tourists who are going across. I don’t know 
that they would use that night mail train whether 
it was accelerated or was not. I don't think many of 
them go by the 9.30 train, but for Americans corning in 
off boats they would, undoubtedly, go through if the night 
mail was quicker than it is. At present they stay in 
Derry overnight. 

1364. (Chairman.) But, don’t the Americans, as a 
rule, catch the 3.5? — They arrive at all times. I would 
say that the percentage would be as great of persons going 
in and not landing at all in Derry and catching the 3.5, 
because if tjiey arrive at seven in the morning they won’t 
wait for the 3.5, they go on. When the mails come in 
about twelve or eleven they come on and go right through. 
Al l the mails arriving at three or four a. in. they must go 
on, and would in any case. But there are meals coming 
in now. we will say, at fire and six o'clock in the evening. 
Thev all come up and go through by the 9.30. 

1365. (Mr. O'Brien.) You say the 7.15 from London 
does not concern you in Derry at all? — You would get 
into Dublin too late for anything but the 7.30 night mail 
running through? 

1366. We are endeavouring to take care of that? — We 
have no through train after 2.40. The 5.30 goes to 
Enniskillen only. Of course, it would not be a very big 
affair, possibly, to run it on to Londonderry. 

1567. Is it your experience of tourists that they like 
to travel at night so that thev cannot sec anything % — No, 
rather to travel in the day tame. 

1 357 * Therefore, tourists we might induce to come to 
Ireland would naturally like to have as long as possible 
-to rest in the morning and go out to see Dublin Bay by 


daylight ? — They want to take as much out of their time JMw> re. 
— Americans especially — as possible, mid I don : think, ^ 
for the sake of a sea voyage between Kingstown and Holy- ir.s. 3 ice. 
head, I don't think for a moment they would object — 
to travel by night and run on to London at once. 

1368. I am sure they are as well informed about the 
beauty spots of our country as we are ourselves. Dublin 
Bay is one of t-he sights, and they would not be likely to 
go on by night boats ? — If they are coming in summer by 
the night boat there will be fight in the morning to see 
the boy. 

1369. As for the outward journey we also think when 
we get them at Queenstown and they take general tours 
round K ill a mey and up your country- — and we all know 
that Deny is full of points of interest — when they come 
here we should give them reasonable time when starting 
in the morning to see the beauties of the Bay. w ould 
you, if it comes to the last fence, would yon put the com- 
mercial interests of Derry, important though they are — 
we all admit the necessity of getting letters to London — 
would you put that as an obstacle to block the way of our 
effort to induce these people to come over to Ireland ? — 

We naturally, in the first place, consider the commercial 
interests, not only of Londonderry, hut of the whole of 
the other provinces, and we do not see clearly why these 
interests should be secondary to what may possibly not 
be a very important matter of the tourists. But we would 
be delighted to see mure tourists, of course, coining, and 
they do, undoubtedly, like the luxuries of a day service. 

1370. The Americans, though, want the liest service 
they can jet , ami the mail s.rvice is. pet haps, the best 
l»at service they can get. Of course, there is always 
this to ho said : that the mail boats are nut exactly tourist 
boats, and tourists have a very good service by the North 
Wall at nine in the morning. There is no iloubt about 
it if the will is there it can be changed shout 
a bit. Start at nine o'clock and go through in 4g hours 
instead of 7 hours 40 minutes, get into London earlier, 
and also many other places, as. for instance, Liverpool, 
where it is just touch and go for the 5.30 in the evening. 

Eveu an hour saved in Liverpool would be an immense 
advantage. 

1371. (Mr. Sifton.) Have not yon a mail to London by 
way of Lame, leaving Derry at 2.50 ? — Yes. 

1372. Those letters are delivered in good time in Lon- 
don in the morning for business purposes ? — Yes. 

1373. You are nut badly off. then t — We have the train 
to London at 3.6. 

1374. (Chairman.) That takes a good deal from your 
argument. If you have the 2.50 from Derry delivering 
all these letters on the following morning any lateness of 
the 3.5 does not help you. This might be said in your 
favour, however : "Quite true, but any letters we cannot 
send by the 2.50 and have to send bv this other train, it 
is too late to get the letters into England next day in 
reasonable time " ; that would stand in your favour? — The 
2.50 and 3.5 are both mail services, but- supposing an im- 
portant telegram comes in at 3.30 iliac is rather too large 
fro fully develop in a wire an answer to. We have no 
service from 3.5. The Larne sen-ice does not come in 
because it is a previous service. Wc have nothing until 
9.30 at night. That is usele.-’s for business purposes. 

1375. The answer to that would be this, that for any- 
thing special you generally get in the mails at eleven, and 
you have time to reply before 3.5 unless you are very busy, 
to a number of your letters, and anything remaining over 
would rather be of a special naturo and the telegraph could 
be resorted to. As you said, you cannot state everything 
in a telegram, but this is minimised to a large extent, by 
having your train in in the morning. Things are much 
better now than when the mail was in after eleven and 
left at two? — I remember the time when the arrival mail 
met the departure mail at about Omagh ; consequently, 
wo had no margin at all. We are better off than we used 
to be. but, of course, we expect to be better. I cannot 
see where the 2.50 comes in at all. 

1376. (Mr. Sifton.) You are right as regards London? 

— It is very useful for certain letters to go by Fleetwood, 
and wo send some of them. 

1377. The 2.50 gives a good postal service to York- 
shire and the North of England ?— Yesy fair : but. un- 
doubtedly, we send the bn?k of our letters by Kingstown. 

It is all left to the discretion of the Post Office. It is a 
very good service, take it any way. 
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air. 1 
Vaufjh 


Mi*. F. VaiKtHASj Traffic manager, Waterford and Limerick Railway, called ; and Examine 


1378. (Chairman.) We have been having some meet, 
ings here in connection with the acceleration of the mail 
trains, and we thought it only right you should hare an 
opportunity of knowing about it and being able to tell us 
■whether it would affect your train connections with the 
Great Southern and Western at Limerick or elsewhere. 
What is proposed by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce 
is that we should leare Dublin about eight in the morn- 
ing and get into London about the same time as now — 
5.45, ana that we should leave London at 8.30 and get 
into Dublin at 5.37 nt Westland Row instead of 4.52 as 
at present, that is picking up time on the way. The 
Great Southern and Western at Limerick or elsewhere. 
Cork tearing Kingsbridge at 6.5 at the beginning of nest 
month, and you might hare some train working in con- 
nection therewith which might be affected thereby That 
is the point we would like to hear you on, with regard 
to the trains, and the next question we would like to 
know about is the opening up of the country for tourists 
and others, by the lowering of fares, the re-arranging of 
train services, or by giving better facilities for bringing 
that about. The first thing is the train question, and ii 
anything occurs to you we would like to hare your obser- 
vations ? — What time would the Great Southern train 
arrive at- our junction. 

1379. I cannot say, but probably it will arrive at the 
same time as when the train was on last ? — I can under- 
take to say we will run on to Limerick, only twenty-four 
miles, with that late train. 

1380. (Mr. O'Brien.) Do you run in connection with it 

now ? — It is not running now. It runs as far as Thurles. 

1381. I understood it will be extended ? — On the 1st of 
next month. 

1382. (Chairman.) Then the question arises, what will 
your company do to continue this connection to Limerick. 
Mr. Taughan says he thinks they will be able to do that? 
— Yes, we will run, when the connection meets, a train on 
to Limerick. 

1383. (Mr. O'Brien.) Beyond that, don’t you get on to 
Clare, going to Ennis ? — Our line runs to Ennis. 

1384. I: > fact, toAthenry ? — It- runs up to Sligo. I 
don't think we should justify our running beyond Lime- 


1385. (Chairman.) When is your last train from Lime- 
rick towards Ennis? — The 7.10. The 4.45 for stations 
north of Ennis ; the 7.10 from Limerick to Ennis. 

1386. I take it this train would not be into Limerick 
proper before midnight ?— The five train ? 

1387. The 6.15 train? — It ought to get to Limerick 
Junction in 3J, hours. 

1388. That is by 9.30?— Yes.' 

1389. Will you take much time to transfer? — Ahout 
ten minutes, and we should be in Limerick about twenty 
minutes to eleven. 

1390. Now, about the up train leaving here later. I 
don't think it is proposed to alter the trains from the 
South to_ London, although the steamer will be a little 
later, so if vou are fitting into the Great Southern service 


now you will fit into it then ?— Yes. but it is a bit awkward 
at present. Our night mails are kept an hour at. Lime- 
rick Junction every night, not that the Great Southern 
are late, but through their time-table. 

1391. Could not you leare Limerick later?— I don’t 
think that would meet- the point. Trains arrive at 
Limerick Junction. The train arrives from Cork about 
forty minutes earlier than the train from Dublin, and we 
are obliged to connect with both of them. 

^1392. (Mr. O'Brien.) And then get on to Clonmel?— 

1393. (Chairman.) Coming to tourist bookings, I take 
it you have pretty full and free tourist hookings over vour 
hne?— e have. It is a traffic that I like to encourage, 
and I hare done everything I could. We have gone to 
considerable expense in getting pictorial posters and send- 
ing them through England. We issue low tourist fares. 

1394. I take it, generally speaking, if the other com- 
panies should be agreeable, ns they have signified them- 
selves to be, you would he quite as willing to do what is 
necessary on your part as tliev on theirs to put travelling 
facilities within the reach of the public coming to Ireland 
in the same way as they are in Scotland ?— Yes ; in point 
of fares. 

1395. In point of fares ? — Yes. 

1396. And locally that vou would be prepared if any 
ether fares were considered high, and you saw that traffic 
could be developed or a district opened up by lowering 
fares from any particular point you would be prepared to 
consider that as well, in order to develop, as far as vou 
could, internally, ns well as externally, the traffic of ‘the 


country? — Certainly; in fact, we have lowered second- 
class fares very substantially, and made considerable other 
reductions. 

1397. (Mr. O'Brien.) Do you carry third-class pas- 
sengers on your mail trains ? — We do on all our trains. 

1598. Which cf the principal companies do you get the 
most tourist traffic from. I know you run to Waterford. 

I suppose you do something with the Great Western:— 
We have tourist bookings with them. We have tourist 
arrangements for the last few years with all the principal 
towns in England, to several of our stations, ltimerick, 
Listowel, Castleeonnell, Killaloe, and Western stations. 
From the South of England they come to Waterford, and 
through Dublin also. 

1399. You work into Kilkenny, cf course? — No, we 
don't. It is the Central of Ireland Company. 

1400. Where do you stop short of Jxilkennv? — At 
Waterford. 

1401. How do you get up to Limerick : you come up 
rid Maryborough ! — We come direct from Waterford to 
Limerick, almost direct. 

1402. Tourists coming from Lancashire and Yorkshire : 
how would they come i — They would come through Dub- 
lin, over the Great Southern to Limerick Junction and 
join us there. 

1403. Your only connection with that main line is Lime- 
rick J unction ? — -Yes ; we also have at Birdhill, but that is 
not much. 

1404. Do you do anything in the way of providing re- 
freshments on your trains for tourists? — No, we don't. 
The journeys are not very long. 

1405. (Chairman.) Do you know any railway com- 
panies in Ireland who have done that? — Yes ; the Great 
Northern. We think tourists from England should em- 
ploy the Killnrney. by North Kerry route, through 
Listowel. It is very pretty country, an alternative route, 
and people may have the opportunity of breaking the 
journey at Listowel or by the one-line railway to Ballv- 
bunion. None of the tourist tickets from England to 
Killarney are available. We have tourist tickets from 
Limerick to Killarney through Tralee. I think it is a 
great pity that tourists are not facilitated to see the 
country. You can get circular tourist tickets, but that is 
an expensive mode. I think tourists tickets ought to b-:- 
available, say, from Manchester to Killarney. - through 
Tralee, as well as through Mallow. 

1406. You work up to Listowel? — To Tralee. W# 
work the North Kerry line. 

1407. You talk about the route from Listowel to Bally- 
bunion by one-line railway : is there not another route 
from Listowel by which you would get tourists over the 
ground? — Yes. there is, a route started last. year, a very 
perfect- route, by road conveyance from Listowel to Tar- 
bert. and thence by steamer going to Kilrush. You know 
the district perhaps. 

1408. (Mr. O'Brien.) I do certainly? — It is a short cut 
from Killarney. 

1409. (Chairman.) And gets people into Kilkee, Kil- 
rush and these places within a very short time, and gets 
them all round the cliff scenery of the West : is not that 
so ?— Yes. 

1410. Are you aware also of a route from Ennistymon 
and Lisdoonvama, Ballyvaughan, and across the Bay to 
Galway, thereby giving a connection to Connemara from 
the south : do you think that an improvement ? — Anything 
that way is a good thing for the country. 

141L There is another route from Killaloe, going up to 
Atlilone anil Dromod : and I hope you are giving every 
facility to the Shannon Company to develop that route ?— 
We have done all we can. There is under consideration 
tire question of train service in connection with the 
steamers. I consider that is a step in the right direction 
for the proper development of tourist traffic. Lough Derg 
is practically unknown to people in Ireland. It is an 
extraordinary tiling, but I have met people living in 
Limerick who have never been on that beautiful lake. It 
was all for the want of proper working up. 

1412. (21 r. O'Brien.) You strike Claremorris now? — 
We do ; we go from Tuam to Claremorris. 

1413. What have you to offer up there in the way of 
scenery to those tourists? — It is a route for the Achill 
district, at very low fares, and we have them from the 
Great Northern Railway to these places. 

1414. Is there any improvement in the hotel accom- 
modation ? — Oh, there is an improvement, but it is slow. 
There is plenty of room for more. 

1415. (Chairman.) In through tares from Eumon to 
stations on your railway are these fares generally made 
up on the locals and divided pro rata , or axe they made 
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up or a given sum ami divided in a certain proportion ? — 
I could not sav for certain, but I am under tho impression 
that they are prv rata locals. Take from Limerick to 
London. ' The clerk could compile it in this way — at 
least I think so ; I am speaking rather from memory ; 
it is a long time since I arranged it — he would take the 
fare to Limerick Junction, and would take the fare from 
Limerick Junction to Euston; he would add these to- 
gether. then he would take the fare from Limerick to 
Dublin, and from Dublin to Euston, and add those to- 
gether. and whichever was the lower amount he would 
nsk for the through fare, and we would divide the fare 
prv rota for locals. 

1416. In compiling through fares, is it your experience 
that a tlrrougli fare should be compiled at a higher rate 
than the combined locals ? — I don't think so. 

1417. If the through fare is not less than the combined 
iocaia it should certainly not be more ? — Certainly. That 
is the general way of arranging through fares ; otherwise 
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there is no advantage in a through fare except that pas- Mr F. 
sengers don’t have to have more than one booking. Vaughan. 

1418. (Mr. O'Brien.) I would like to know about this uj»n. USB. 

proposed line from New Ross to Waterford j are you sup- 

posed to co-operate with the TVexford and VVicklow 

people in getting tliat ? — That is a very large question. Is 
this examination public 1 

1419. (Chairman.) It is public? — I would not like to 
speak in reference to the New Itoss and Waterford line, 
except, I will say this, that it ought to havo been made 
years ago. It is an important link between Dublin and 
the South. 

1420. (Mr. O'Brien.) That would be a reason for co- 
operation, even at the eleventh hour? — I think it is a 
most important link. 

1421. Merely for tourist purposes we were enquiring 
about it? — It ’is most important for tourists. It is a 
lovely country served by the Wicklow line. Eor business 
reasons I would not like to speak of it. Beyond that I 
would not like to go. 


Messrs. Hxnbt Bauceoft and David Mabtdc, Newry Chamber of Commerce, called; and Examined. 


1422. (Chairman.) Gentlemen, I understand you wish 
to say something about the acceleration of the mail from 
Dublin in the morning, ond from Euston to Dublin. We 
•will be glad to hear wlrat you wish to say 1 — (Mr. 
Barcroft.) Our view is, taking the morning first, if the 
night mails could be rim straight through to Kingstown 
in the same way that the day mails are, it would save 
something like two hours, and we could by sailing at 
5.35 arrive two hours sooner in London or two hours 
sooner in various places in England, and that it would 
enable letters to be at once replied to, which cannot 
now be done. A letter would then reach London without 
acceleration at 3.45, and that would give time for a reply, 
and if the matter was urgent instant replies could be had 
from business people in Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, and other places. It is very awkward for passengers 
from the North to have to wait in Dublin those two 
hours. I have frequently crossed, getting into the 
night mail. And if people could get right through 
it would be exceedingly comfortable. I don’t think it 
would he to the disadvantage of any person in Dublin to 
go on board the night before and be able to sleep quietly 
until they reach Holyhead, and then go into a breakfast 
car and so go on. A great manv think that the count ry 
ouglit to be wor3 considered in this than Dublin, because 
Dublin has got a service by the Northwall, taking Dublin 
passengers. The early morning trains, more particularly 
from the South, don’t arrive in time to catch the North- 
wall boat, so that as regards tbe morning we think a very 
great improvement could be made with regard to both 
the mails and the passengers. "With regard to the train 
leaving London in the morning, we think it would not 
be unreasonable to expect that that morning train should 
travel as fast as the night train, and in that way make 
the connection with tho train leaving Dublin at 5.30. 
We think it would be a great pity not to save that con- 
nection, and arrange so that the boat would not arrive 
frequently too late to catch it. It would really give 
another hour in London in the morning, because a 
person can come to Euston and breakfast in the 
train, and then he need not get up so early. No one 
would think it a hardship to leave London at 7.50 ox 8, 
where he would think it a hardship to leave at 7.15. My 
train left this morning at six minutes to eight — a very 
natural time for me — but I should not like to get up for a 
7.15 train. That is the substance of what we have got to 
say. 

1423. You say tho Dublin people take a different view 
of this question from you in the provinces, and you say, 
“If we leave home there is no use in keeping us hanging 
about : let us go straight on.” That is perfectly reason- 
able. The people about here say, “We are the larger 
element in the question, and we think wo are entitled 
to be considered. We cannot run a steamer and train 
for everybody, and the best plan is to make the best of 
the stenmerB and trains we are running,” and the con- 
tention is that from the North, from NewTT, the number 
of people who would go by this morning trail, frr.m Kings- 
town, from Dublin for London, would be very" small in- 
deed — the number would be very small, and consequently 
it would not be reasonable to dominnte the larger element 
of Du Win for a much smaller element from the provincial 
towns. It would be a difficult job for you to break down 
that. As to the arrival of the train here from Euston 
to catch the 5.30, it ia a very desirable thing tliat the 
5.30 should be caught. But. there again, if the working 
of the connections with the 5.30 would make or mar the 


proposed acceleration of the trains, the feeling is it should Meara. 
not mar it, and, there again, I think it. would be diUi- n 
cult to show that everything should be subordinate to I). Martin. 
the 5.30 connection. At the same time it is very desirable — 
to earn- out the connection. It is a very important train, 
and goes on to Belfast, Newiy, and other important sta- 
tions, but I think you will agree that if everybody put his 
shoulder to the wheel to push on this improvement, it will 
hardly be consistent with propriety to find the Great 
Northern Railway Company unwilling to also put their 
shoulders to the wheel and help by putting back the train a 
little, or doing something .yvliereby the connection might be 
maintained. I suppose you will agree with that ’ — It 
■would be no disadvantage to the people in the North 
to make the train leave a little later, provided you could 
catch the Scotch boat. If the Post Office would allow 
I he Scotch boat to leave a quarter of an hour later no one 
would object ; perhaps they would rather have it. It 
is the last cood train we have, and to compel people to 
travel by die 8.20, which would prevent their getting 
home until midnight, would be a very great hardship. 

You speak of the smallness of the numbers travelling at 
night for the mail, but I would like to point out that if 
my proposal is carried out, or rather the proposal of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Newry, the numbers will in- 
crease. I am in the habit of travelling frequently that 
way and know how important it would be for me in 
getting to my destination, reaching Crewe in time to 
catch the tram from Crewe at two minutes past one. 

There is a train going to Cardiff, and passengers can arrive 
about six o’clock if they can only make the connection. If 
I were living in Dublin I would certainly go on board the 
night before, especially if the weather were boisterous, in 
order to be asleep when the boat starts. I believe that the 
majority of people would look at it in that way. 

1424. (Mr. O'Brien.) If you were a tourist, and having 
seen the beauties of the country, had come to Dublin, and 
wanted to see the city and go to the theatre, would you 
then go on board ? — I have not considered it from the 
point of view of a tourist. 

1424*. Would you kindly consider it and remember we 
have a double purpose in this committee, and the main 
one is to develop the tourist traffic with the least possible 
inconvenience to the mail service? — I think the tourist 
especially would like to go on board. If he were in Donegal 
he would like to take the train, get on a sleeping car, and 
find himself in Kingstown without being disturbed, and go 
across straight. 

1425. You think the capital would not be worth his 
while seeing? — Probably he would have seen tliat first 
of all, then ; he usually goes away to the country, uses 
up his time to the last extent, and wants to go home 
in a hurry. This would enable him to do so. As a rule, 
people always see Dublin on the wav. 

1426. (Hie American passenger gets off at Queenstown, 
cakes Glengariff, Killarney, the Western coast and Done- 
gal, and round your way, and he cannot see Dublin if he 
does not get a chance of a rest here in the day ? — How 
does it affect it that he can go through straight and go 
on board. 

1427. Is lie likely to do it? — Very likely ; he lias got 
no hotel. 

1428. Tliat is what Americans must have? — They are 
accustomed to travel on boats an America. There are 
boats from New York to Boston, and far more people 
go by boat than train. They would rattier trovol by night. 
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Mam. The Mississippi and all those great rivers accustom them 

O. Jkircrojt, *0 it. 

n. Martin. 1429. Remember, in the tourist season, there is a very 
— great limit to the accommodation given on those boats ? 

14 Jm.is os. — They have greatly increased the accommodation last 
year. 

1430. At the same time, if you want a bed you 
must telegraph in advance for it in the summer ? — 
I would like to see the trade big enough for two 
boats and another train. People in Dublin can go 

from the North Wall at 9.30 in tlie morning, and 
there is no train getting in in time from the North to do 
that. — {Mr. 2fartin.) The Chairman referred to num- 
bers. Would there not be far more tourists from England 
than America, and should we not facilitate them in get- 
ting back to the various English centres, and accommo- 
date the many English as compared with the few Ameri- 
cans?— (Mr. liarcroft.) We have thought it over very 
carefully, ami think that primary consideration should 
be given to the views we have put forward. It would be 
a great advantage if we could get more rapid replies to 
letters from such places as Liverpool and Manchester. 

1431. (3f r. Siftnn.) What time in the morning do you 
get your letters that have left England the night before ? 
— About 9.30. 

1432. When do bos -holders get them? — About nine. 

1433. What is the latest time you can post in the after- 
noon ? — 5.16. 


1434. So you have a good business day of over eight 
hours. Is not that correspondence delivered in London 
early next morning ? — It is ; yes. 

1435. Is rhnt a service thui needs tu W supplemented, 
at an enormous expenditure, by the recasting of the 
whole of the Irish night mail service ? — But even if only 
doing without the acceleration from London, we o.uld <*u 
right through Dublin, it would be a great adv&utage. 
When n business man ccrnes home, if this change is made, 
he could reply to a letter, and the people in England can 
reply to him. He cannot reply now if he does net come 
home in the middle of the day. — (Mr. Martin .) I fre- 
quently get telegrams at five o’clock at night, and I have 
to wait until five next day, whereas, with a quick night 
mail, I could post up to ten o’clock 

1436. (Mr. Si f ton.) Don’t you thick when the efforts 
of the Post Office have given you eight hours for reply- 
ing to English Night Mail letters, you have not much 
to complain of? — (Mr. Barcroft.) I only say if a change 
is to be made that is one that would help the tourists. 

1437. It would give some additional facilities? — It 
would in every way. Now a young man in our employ- 
ment is going t-o Vienna, snd by carrying out the arrange- 
ment I suggest he could be six hours sooner in Vienna. 

1438. (Mr. O'Brien.) Hasn't he a route from Belfast?' 
— Not as good as this. This is a day sers ie,\ 

1438. Isn't there a day service by Greenure ? — No. 


Mr. P. S.U.I8DVKY, Postmaster and Surveyor, Liverpool, called ; and Examined. 


Mr. F. 1440. (Mr. Sifton.) You are Postmaster and Surveyor 
SalMmry. Liverpool and neighbourhood ? — Yea. 

1441. You know perfectly the scheme that is shown 
on this time-table? — Yes ; I have seen the proposal- 

1442. Would the alteration of the down mail with a 
later departure of Irish letters from Liverpool be of some 
advantage to Liverpool in giving n later dispatch? — Uf 
some advantage ; but a very partial advantage. It would 
give half an hour's later departure from the head office, 
and four branch offices only. 

1443. What is the present hour of closing the boxes ? — 
At the head office ten o’clock, and in the districts 9.30. 

1444. It would give them to 10.30? — Yes, at the head 
office, and ten o’clock at the districts. 

1445. Do you send letters for North Wales by the Irish 
mails? — Yes. 

1446. These letters are delivered from the train by 
means of the Mail Bag apparatus? — I believe so. 

1447. And could you send letters to the same places 
by tlve Irish train if the departure from London were 
at 8.30 instead of 7.15 ?— Yes. 

1448. Would that be some advantage? — The despatch 
from Liverpool would be half an hour later. I could 
hardly speak of the advantage in delivery. Mr. Court 
can give it better than I could. 

1449. If a train at 8.30 took the place of 7.16 for Irish 
purposes, and the 7.30 train from Euston were adopted 
for English purposes, and made to start at 7.15, and 
arrive at Crowe about 40 or 50 minutes later than the 
present 7.15 train what effect would that have upon 
Liverpool ? — An arrival 40 minutes Inter than at present 
would be very serious in Liverpool. It would delay in 
delivery over 20,000 letters u week— 15,000 for Liverpool 
and its suburbs and 4,500 for other districts. 

1450. Would the letters miss any despatches to places 
near Liverpool? — Yes; they would miss despatches to 
all the neighbouring districts and sub-offices, and delay 
in the Central Post Office could only be avoided by addi- 
tional expense and strengthening of force. 

1451. Does this mail now bring you the Continental 
correspondence for Liverpool? — Yes ; it is the most im- 
portant portion of the mail 

1452. At what time is Hie letter-box closed for reply- 
ing to the Continental mail? — It is closed without an 
extra stamp at a quarter past one o’clock, and with an 
extra stamp at 1.30. And the extra stamp is a special 
matter, beeause a good many private firms rent boxes to 
get letters at one o'clock in advance of the delivery at 
1.30, and this enables them to reply. 

1453. Then the internal for dealing with foreign letters 

is now very short even for box-holders ? — Yes, very short 
indeed. , _ 

1454. What time lias one who rents a box!?— The 
letters are readv at one o'clock, and al! the principal 
offices in the town are within ten minutes' walk of the 
Posit Office, and theft- have them about ten minutes 
past one o'clock, and liavo to a quarter to two o dock 
to answer. 

1 454*. Li fact, the whole interval would he, taken away 
by the change? — Entirely. 


1455. In your opinion, from a Liverpool paint of view, 
it is absolutely necessary that as good a mail as the present 
one should be maintained for the foreign letters? — Un- 
doubtedly ; and although we don’t receive so many Lon- 
don letters, the return mail at 1.50, is the last despatch 
giving a delivery in London the same evening. 

1456. Now, as regards the up day mail, a later depar- 
ture from Dublin by half an hour, would mean twenty- 
five minutes later in Liverpool. What effect would it 
have on the delivery ? — The effect on the delivery by post- 
men in the Central District would bo tlint I should have to 
strengthen the force to commence delivery at the same 
hour, and the letters in the suburbs and a few towns near 
would be delayed. But what is perhaps more important 
is that a large trade in Liverpool pressed for a consider- 
able time for an earlier delivery of Irish letters, and in 
answer to a petition about eighteen months ago arrange- 
ments were made to give to callers a delivery three- 
quarters of an hour before the postmen, and several 
merchants are now providing boxes anil using them for 
this purpose only. And we frequently have requests 
t > deliver letters by express service ns soon ns the mail 
arrives. 

1457. And the delivery of the Irish letters by postmen 
need not be any later provided you strengthen the force ? 
— Not in the Centra] District ; but the despatches to the 
outlying districts and suburbs must be delayed. 

1458. Tlie holders of boxes? — They would get their 
letters proportionately later. 

1459. What class of trade with Ireland is chiefly repre- 
sented by those who complained ? — A memorial camo 
from the provision trade, which deals in bacon and ham 
and so on. 

1460. Can you form an opinion whether that trade 
would be injuriously affected by a later arrival of the 
Irish letters? — I am quite sure it would ; from my pre- 
vious experience and the pressure brought to make it 
earlier, and I have confirmed that opinion by a recent 
conference with the president of the trade. 

1461. And such people undoubtedly would deprecate 
a later arrival in Liverpool cf these letters? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1462. (Chairman.) I suppose most of the evidence you 
have given just now deals more with postal communica- 
tion between Liverpool and London and the iutermediata 
places ? — Yes ; the first part of n-y evidence relates to the 
mail from London. 

1463. And all that you have to say about these delays 
was only the fringe of the question when you dealt with 
the Irish element ? — Oh, it does not affect the Irish ele- 
ment at all. 

1464. I rather think the letters, you said, from Ireland 
would be proportionately delayed ? — Not from Ireland by 
the mail down tTain. Tlie matter relates to the up mail 
from Leland, and the first portion uf my evidence relates 
to the down mail from London. 

1465. It was intermediate stations, and nob anything 
affeofcing London that you were dealing with? — 'J'hac is 
so. 
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1465. Well, t hen, the other part relates to Ireland and 
io Liverpool / — Yes. . , . 

1467 Having in view that you havo a night moil on, 
that mail takes over the whole of the letters to Liverpool 1 


1458. The bulk of the correspondence goes by the 
boat leaving at night?— Yes, that is so, with U:e taiga 
towns. But I understand c..e people with whom the 
previous merchants dealt are the farmers in country dis- 
tricts, and I he bulk of the letters we receive in the after- 
noons are letters despatched from the country districts 
on the previous eve n i ng . 

14o9. That is quite a fair answer, and no one could 
find fault with it. Take Dublin, for instance, the bulk 
of the correspondence goes to-night and not much to- 
morrow K—Y es. 

1470. .So we would minim ise it by having a later des- 
patch ? — Yes. 

147L And what you speak of would be prejudiced by 
the late delivery? — Yes. 

1472. (Mr. O'Brien.) You said, Hr. Salisbury, that 
the provision merchants of Liverpool deal with farmers? 
— That I have no personal knowledge of. But I have 
asked them to get all the information where tfie letters 
came from, and one of them showed me a few days ago 
about twenty envelopes which he received by that day's 
mail, and they all came from Irish country towns. There 
■was not one ’from Cork or Dublin or Belfast. 

1473. If you had more knowledge you would not think 
that ? — I have no personal knowledge. 

1474. Well, now, I believe you are constructing a new 
Post Office in Liverpool? — Yes., 

1475. Do you expect to have it in operation this yearl 
— Not this year. 

1476. When this is in operation it comes right into the 
centre of the city? — Yes. 

1477. And especially the portion of the city that is inte- 
rested in trading with Ireland ? — That is so. 

1478. Therefore, the people there would take up the 
Irish letters if they wanted them with or without boxes ?• 
— No, not without boxes. 

1479. Well, with boxes if they want them? — Yes. 

1479*. How many are affected by this?— I asked th» 

chairman of the association, and he said nearly 300, and 
showed me a list of 187 persons engaged in the trade 
in Liverpool. 

1480. And mainly located around your new office 7 — 
That is the headquarters of the trade. Some of them 
stretch away towards the Exchange. 

1481. Are there any of them in Victoria-9treei? — A 
good many in the small streets (and Victoria-street), of 
which I forget the name. 

1482. And in John’s Market? — Yes. 

1483. But beyond that you will not got a considerable 
number of people getting letters from the provision trade 
in Ireland? — As a matter of fact, about half the Irish 
letters — we receive nearly 14,000 a week— and 7,000 arc 
for delivery in central districts and the othtrs in the 
suburbs. 

1484. But do you expect now when the new Post Offices 
are open that you will have better facilities for sorting ? — 
Yes ; but at present the facilities for dealing with the 
day mails are ample. We nre greatly pressed at night, 
but not on the day mail arrival. 

1485. Rn that practically when you get the letters you 
can send them out? — Yes. 


1486. How long are they in your hands before yen 
send them out?— They are received in the bags at 2.30, 
and we commence the delivery to callers at 3.15. We 
have three-quarters of an hour. 

1487. Now, if that sorting was done on the line between 
Holyhead and Liverpool would not you save three- 
quarters of an hour there? — No, not so much ; but there 
would be some saving. 

1488. Very well, you would save so much if you got a 
bag ready and all and avoided the delay? — The distribu- 
tion by postmen is not until four o'clock, and we could 
maintain that hour by strengthening the forces. Ths 
delivery that would be affected is the delivery to callers ; 
and a number of them have provided boxes. And in 
addition we could deliver Irish letters by express mes- 
sengers as soon as they come. 

1489. But they have to be sorted, haven't they? — Yes. 

1490. What time is this mail due? — 2.30. 

1491. Well, if you had a bag for special business letters 
and had that sorting done on the train couldn’t you have 
the letters delivered half an hour sooner than now? — The 
proposed Inter arrival is twenty-five minutes, and a por- 
tion of that, undoubtedly, could be saved by sorting in 
the line. But the distribution of letters to the different 
hags cannot be done until we get them into the office. 


1492. Yes, but if you let the people in? — We have no jn-.F. 
inacluuery to send them to them. They have to coma Salisbury. 

1493. But do you see any difficulty in providing machi- u Jan ' ia >a ' 
nery, and would you think it reasonable that the whole 

thing should be stopped because you should have to get a 
few men extra or make a few alterations ? — I can hardly 
answer that question. If I am authorised to spend 
money I can do it. The petition eighteen months ago 
of which I spoke was for an earlier delivery and the Post- 
master-General refused it. 

1494. And you have given it now ? — No. 

1495. You allow them to come for bags to your office ? — 

Yea. _ 

1496. And you could either give them by ihe bugs 
or send a man to deliver them if they were sorted on tho 
line ? — I don’t t h i n k we could have them as early as now, 
but we could make up part of the time. 

1497. And you could save time in the delivery if you 
were authorised to spend money? — The delivery is at 
four o’clock, and if I am authorised to moke a special 
delivery I could do so. 

1498. And that would not injuriously affect the de- 
livery you have referred to? — Not if I am authorised to 
secure the force to do it. 

1499. Dues this mail take letters to Liverpool from 
Wales ? — No j I think it brings letters from Holyhead 
only. 

1500. Well, what about Chester then? — No ; the train 
■which brings the Irish mail brings us no Chester letters. 

1501. Well, I had not the advantage of hearing Mr. 

Salisbury about the letters that go by the Irish moil from 
Liverpool to London? — From London to Liverpool, I 
think. 

1502. Yes? — The present arrival at Liverpool in of 
very great importance, because it just enables merchanta 
with a foreign trade, of whom there are many in Liver- 
pool, to semi their replies by the two o'clock train. 

They get their letters at one p.m., and the proposed later 
arrival by forty or forty-five minutes would just swallow 
up the interval for them, and they attach great impor- 
tance to that connection. 

1503. Here, again, this branch of English provincial 
business ia grafted on to the Irish mail service?— It has 
no connection with it. 

1504. No, it should not have ; but it has such a connec- 
tion that it would injure a position which is not Irish, and 
you see the departmental point of view cannot agree to 
any change which would inconvenience the English 
branch- of the service. Isn't that so? — Yea, that is so. 

(Mr. O' Brir n.) It is only another evidence of the fact 
that England makes these regulations everywhere 
whether it. suits Ireland or not. 

1505. (Mr. Sifton.) Arising out of this question as tu 
dividing these Liverpool letters so that they may reach 
Liverpool ready for immediate delivery to the box- 
holders after arrival I want to ask is it usual to make 
such a division of letters in travelling Post Offices? De 
we attempt to divide the town letters into letter carriers’ 
walks or separating the box-holders' letters on the rail- 
way ? — No ; only those trained in tlm Liverpool Post 
Office and accustomed to the work there could do it. 

1506. It could be dono if Liverpool alone were being 
considered ? — Yes. 

1507. But is there any reason why we should maka 
such arrangements specially for Liverpool? — No. except 
that Liverpool is larger than some of them ; and if the 
circumstances were similar Manchester and Birmingham 
ought to have it also. 

1508. Is it your opinion that it would ho possible to 
undertake this division for all the important towns in 
the country in the travelling Post Office ; would it not 
be swamped with the work ? — Undoubtedly, it would be 
swamped. 

1509. It is a sort of work we have never attempted to 
do on the journey ? — Not; on the main lint*. 

1510. (Mr. O'Brien.) You nre a considerable time in 
the service? — Over thirty years. 

1511. You find yourself doing many things now under 
necessities of the service that would have been considered 
strange ten years ago ? — There has been considerable pro- 
gress. 

1512. Preuisely ; and (the public are getting better 
accommodation ? — Y es. 

1513. Ergo, it would be likely that things for the public 
accommodation would result in better profit still ? — So far 
as my own department is concerned, I understand yonr 
arrangement would be to maintain existing accommoda- 
tion. 

1514. I find a new state of things, and to provide a way 
out of it, I suggest that a particular branch of trade in 
Liverpool would be inconvenienced ; and could the usual 
course not be adopted and have these letters made ready 
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Mr. r. for delivery rather than upset all we have under considera- 
Salubnnj. tion? — It could be done with extra expense. 

X4janTin98. 1515. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Post Office saved over £3,000,000 lost year / — Yes. 

1516. And that the spirit of enterprise has got into the 
office? — Yes. 

1517. And they are doing many tilings they never did 
beiore ? — Yes. 

1518. You are aware that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to deliver letters at every house in me 
United Kingdom? — Yes. 

1519. So that really if you made this very unusual 
departure the world would jog along and would not be 
seriously concerned or take much notice of it, and the 
surplus might not he much the worse at the end of the 
year? — That is so, so far as the Central District of the 
city is concerned ; but it does not include the outlying 
districts. 

1520. Yes ; I know the letters will become more 
numerous? — Yes. 

1521. (Mr. Sifton.) If it takes two or three men from 
Holyhead to Liverpool to make this special division, how 
many men would it take to prepare the letters similarly 
for London ? — I don’t know. 

1522. Do you think the present carriage would hold 
them ? — I cannot answer that. 

1523. Do you think it is practicable to begin dividing 
the letters for London postmen's walks, in a travelling 


post office ? — To the best of my judgment, two carriages 
at least would be required. 

1524. (Mr. O'Brien.) Is there any proposal to do what 

Mr. Sifton says? 

(Mr. Sifton.) No; hut it would be fair to do for London 
wlint is done for Liverpool. 

1525. (Mr. O'Brien.) Isn’t it time enough to bid the 
devil good day, when you meet him? But don't you 
know if it becomes a certainty it will have to he done ! 
— (TTttneM.) Yes, certainly; but I am rather at a dis- 
advantage in answering such a question. 

1526. At all events time can be saved if it is done ? 
— Yes. 

1527. (Chairman.) Ls the traffic from Ireland sufficient 
to warrant special provision being made for its convey- 
ance to Liverpool, and delivered straight to the residences 
by sorting en route in the railway mail? — Under ordinary 
circumstances I should say no ; and that was the opinion 
of the Postmaster General rather more than a year ago, 
when he was asked to give a special delivery of these 
letters. 

1528. But you would not deny what was nut forward 
if there was justification for it ; and if circumstances 
warranted it you would be quire prepared to support 
it? — I would carry it out if I were instructed to do so. 

1529. No doubt; but if circumstances warranted it. 
would not you be loyal in carrying through the arrange- 
ments ? — Certainly. 


Mr. G. A. OaKESHOTT, recalled ; and further Examined. 


1530. (Mr. Sifton.) What arc the towns of import- 
ance that would benefit from special arrangements in the 
train for dividing the town letters in the way proposed 
for Liverpool? — By this train? 

1531. Yes? — I understand, as records Liverpool, that 
two men would he required between Holyhead and 
Chester, and as regards Manchester, the only other 
town which this would deal with, the work could be done 
by one man. Birmingham is another very important 
town concerned, but there I don't t hink that the 
sorting on the railway would be enough. It is im- 
possible to carry the sorting above a certain 
point, and there must he always more work to be 
done on arrival. The correspondence is divided into 
letter carriers' walks, and this is as far as the sorting 
can go ; arid on arrival at the office each letter carrier 
is given this correspondence, and has to arrange it in 
the order in which he visits the houses, and that can- 
not he done by anyone except the man wlio performs the 
duty. At Birmingham the time is so short that even 
that could not be done without causing a delay which 
would give rise to complaint, and this correspondence at 
Birmingham is only about one-third or one-fourth of 
the whole correspondence that falls into the delivery. 

1532. Isn’t it possible that to some of the large York- 
shire towns reached from Manchester there would he 
some advantage ? — I think such advantage would he felt 
at a great many places. For instance, Leeds is now 
served out of this train by the train from Chester. At 
Manchester it arrives nt 2.30. and the correspondence is 
sent forward by a train at 3 o’clock, which is due at Leeds 
at 4.20 ; and if any alteration is made this train could not 
be caught at Manchester. If it were appointed to arrive 
at Manchester at 2.57 p.m., any slight delay 
would make it absolutely after the time of despatch ; and 
then the urrival at Leeds, for instance, would he later 
than at present by three-quarters of an hour. If the Leeds 
letters were sorted on the wav it is quite possible the 
arrival at 4.55, instead of 4.20, would eunble the same 
delivery to be caught. I think it would. The Leeds 
correspondence is large. It would require another man 
to deal with it in the train, and, no doubt, there are a good 
many towns similarly situated, it is not any ordinary 
man that is required, hut a man from the very town who 
knows the streets ; and so a man has to be sent from 
the place itself into the travelling post office. There are 
other places that would be benefited by such an arrange- 
ment, a considerable number of places. For London, each 
district and sub-district would require special men who 
know the work. Probably fifty or sixty would be required 
for London, and for the ’while country, the whole train 
would he required to provide accommodation for the 
sorters. 

1533. It has been the practice in the travelling post 


office to confine the sorting to certain towns or centres ? 
— Practically it is so. Only under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances can anything else be done in the 
mail trains. Going north to Perth, it is possible some- 
thing more is done. The ordinary work of the travelling 
post office is almost complete before arrival at Perth, ana 
there is room then for the men to do additional work. But 
in the ordinary way, at the beginning or middle part of 
a journey, it is impossible to do anything of the kind. 

1534. * (Mr. O'Brien.) You said you would have to get 
sorters to do this work from the towns affected ? — Yes. 

1535. * With that T entirely agree. Is it the custom 
to promote sorters for the trains out of the provincial 
towns as well as from places like London?— In some 
cases ; but it is found convenient for the travelling post 
office to he mninly under one control. They can then be 
worked more effectively and economically ; and there is 
another tiling in connection with them, thatT it is very 
desirable to have a large body of men to choose from, and 
also for those who have control over the office to be able to 
choose the men best suited for travelling ; and so it is a 
fact that most of the men are chosen from London. Most 
of the travelling post offices, even a considerable distance 
from London, are manned by London men. It is found 
more convenient and economical. Anti the men chosen 
are not postmen, but sorting-clerks or sorters. But for the 
additional work suggested postmen have to be sent who sre 
familiar with the streets — men who actually have walked 
through the streets and worked in the streets — that is 
the class of men that lias to be sent to prepare the cor- 
respondence for letter carriers' walks. 

1536. * I11 the sorting office, don’t other men get pro- 
motion? — I don’t know, myself. But I don’t think mi 
appointment as sorter would be promotion for a postman. 
My own impression is that they are equally well off. 

1537*. I had to sit a good many weeks, hearing a good 
deal about it in London? — Of course, you know more 
than I do. 

1538. * Well, I could hardly say that? — It is only my 
impression that I have given. 

1539. * Remember, I am not discussing this matter as 
it generally affects London ; but this particular point 
I want to be clear upon, what would the case of these 
men be? — These men would be away practically .the 
whole day, going from Liverpool to Holyhead and back ; 
and they receive trip allowances besides ordinary pay, 
and certain other allowances. Each man generally costs 
£150 a year, and besides that there is the cost of the 
travelling post office. 

1540. *. I suppose it would not be possible to put the 
letters on the train into the boxes these merchants have 
and send the letters straight off? — I don't think that 
would be practicable at all. 


1541*. (Mr. Sifton.) You are surveyor of what we call 
the North Wales district? — Yes. 

1542*. The North-Western line to Holyhead runs a 
great deal through your district? — Yes. 

1543*. It begins at Lichfield ? — Yes, and goes through 


Mr. C. S. Corner, Surveyor, North Wales Distriot, Examined. 

1544*. The point I wish to lead to is, that for your dis- 
trict, the 7.15 train maintained as far as Crewe worn 
be sufficient? — Yes. .. 

1545* What would be the effect on your district » 
the other suggestion, the 7.30 train arriving atCrew 
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at nresenr proceeds to Manchester by way of Stoke, and 
I ii'Siinie it would eo to Crowe, and arrive at IL34. At 
Cie'.rt. the si-.iw train leaves at 11 o'clock, which serves 
a , rtrain number <>f towns that cannot be served by 
th - lii'li mail. And this particular train woulil have 
to be delayed until the arrival of the tram from Crewe, 
and also until t he arrival of the new Irish mail. 

1546*. Why ? — Or course, you could not start out at 
the same time as the Irish mail. 

1546**. The present slow train leaves at 11 o’clock, 
after the arrival of the 7. 15 train 1— Yes. 

1547*. Hi w much w ould the 11 o’clock need to be post- 
poned for the arrival of the 7.30 train as altered? — It 
would arrive at 11.34. 

1543*. And what time might the slow train start ? — 
11.40 or 11.45. 

1548- : *. Then what time is the new Irish train at 8.30 
to arrive at Crewe? — 1L46. and leave at 11.54. 

1549*. And your point is that it coulrl not leave Ches- 
ter in front of the other train? — Yes. I cannot say what 
arrangements they will make on the railway. 

1550*. Well, the slow train, being kept buck till the 
Irish train is past, how would you serve your district 
that is now served by the 7.15 train 7 — Part of it by the 
Irish mail and part by the slow train ; and the effect 
would be that the letters would be delayed from ten 
minutes to three-quarters of an hour; on an. average, 
three-quarters of an hour. 

1551*. Wlmt is the total numlier of letters sent into 
your district by the Irish mail? — Forty -five thousand 
a week. 

1552*. Hnw many of these would be delayed if the 
7.30 train were employed ? — About 18,000. 

1553*. Supposing the 7.15 were kept on for English 
and Scotch purposes as far as Crewe, what would be the 
effect if the slow train left at 11 o'clock? — At Chester, 
the box holders would get their letters a little earlier; 
but letters delivered would not be earlier. To places 
bevond Flint and Holywell the letters would be delayed. 

1554*. Out of a total of 45,000 letters a week, how 
manv would be delayed if the 7.15 continued as far as 
Crewe 1— 18.369 ; no, 2,800. 

1555*. Then is there some district south of Rhyl that 
would be more difficult to provide for? — Yes. the Tale of 
Clwyd and places between Rhyl and Denbigh would be 
adversely affected. The letters are now sent br the 
Irish mail, and sorted at Rhyl and sent down the Tale at 
one o’clock ; and bags would have to be made up and 
sent on by the slow train, and some letters would be 
missed altogether. The delivery would take place at 
the same time ns at present, but places between Crewe 
-and Rhyl might fall out altogether. 


1556*. Wlmt wouid be the number of letters ? — I eoutd Jfi . c s 
nus say. Court. 

1557*. Would there be any advantage at Chester, ur : ; .ZTlggj 
anywhere else, by having more time to pust Irish letters ? ' 

— Yes; but I can’t say it would be a great advantage. 

It would be a slight advantage. 

1558*. In the other direction, if the Irish mail is made 
later from Kingstown, what effect would Mac have on 
the delivery of the Irish letters in your district ? — In 
some towns the letters would be delayed by thirty 
minutes in the deliveiy. In other cases the later arrival 
of tlie up Irish mail would not much interfere with them. 

1559*. And may we understand that if the 7.15 train 
is maintained as tar as Crewe your district will not be 
very seriously affected? — No, not very seriously. We 
should hare a later delivery at some towns, but not very 
much. 

1560*. You don’t think there would be any ground for 
maintaining the 7.15 train further than Chester at con- 
siderable cost? — No. 

1561*. (Chairman.) I take it the 7.15 train, going as 
far as Crewe, and running as at present, wouid remedy 
all the difficulties about cross-country services? — Yes. 

1562*. Then the running of an express train from 
Eoston, as far as Crewe without stopping, and there 
tak i ng up the continuation of the 7.15 Irish mail, would 
meet the case? — Yes, it would. 

1563.* The 7.15 from London to Crewe would be all 
right ? — Yes. 

1564*. A new train, taking the place of the 7.15 to 
Holyhead, would still keep things all right # — Yes, of 
course. 

1565*. Could that train, which would be run at as high 
a rate of speed as possible, supply any of the stations 
ah which the 7.15 now stops between London and Holy- 
hoad, and, if so, how many? — I cannot say about the 
stations south of Lichfield. 

1566*. We’l! take the district of North Wales 1— Yes. 

1567*. Wliat stations does the 7.15 stop at between 
Chester and Holyhead? — None. 

1568*. It runs right through ? — Yes. 

1569*. So it could go at a pretty good speed 1 ? — Yes. 

1570*. Have you an idea of the rate per mile ? — No. 

1571*. (Addressing Mr. Hi f ton.) Did you ask any 
questions about the effect uoon North Wales of the altered 
hours of that mail? — (Mr. Sifton.) Yes, I think he said 
a few letters would be affected. 

1572*. (Chairman.) (To Witness.) But did you have 
regard to the acceleration of the mail by half an. hour ? — 

Yes. 


Examination of Mr. D. Gnmr, C.E., 


Engineer to the Board of Public Works. 


1573*. (Chairman.) Could the present Kingstown pier 
be extended with advantage ? — The present length is in- 
sufficient for the trains necessary to serve the boat, and, 
therefore, a separate platform could only be used up to 
the point we hare shown. (Pointing to a map.) By 
the present plan ihe platform accommodation will be 
increased 26 per cent., and it could bo extended hero 
(pointing to plan) to a width of ten feet. On one side 
there is no difficulty whatever, on the out-going side, 
and they could extend it to any width you want. 

1574*. Now, they seem to have some difficulty, if the 
train comes in ; could not some provision be made ? — 
They find no difficulty with the out-going boat at all ; 
it is only the in-coming. 

1575*. (Mr. O'Brien.) The desire is to find accommo- 
dation to send carriages from three companies, where 
only two are going now? — Yes. The chief difficulty is 
with the in-coming boat ; because they wont to get all 
their trains away at once. 

1576*. (Chairman.) No ; it is the outgoing boat as 
well. They say we cannot get accommodation here 
because the whole thing is unequal to taking in our pas- 
sengers. How will you get your luggage from here? 
(Pointing to the plan.) They come in along the blue 
on the plan. When you get into the platform you are 
in the wrong place ?-— I take it that, having the three 
trains you would not make too big a train to deal with, 
and the Wicklow and Wexford train would be out of 
their way before the other trains are due. 

1577*. It seems to me that the real cure is this : let 
the Great Southern come in and deliver and back out, 
and the Great Northern do the same, and then the Mid- 
land could come in and stay as long as they like. And 


if this is done, you’ll require the Great Northern to 6tart D ' 0l ‘ 7/ ' og ' 
from Westland Row early to clear the block. It is quite 
clear that ten feet of width won't pass a barrow and 
people. 

1578*. (Mr. O'Brien.) I should like to know which side 
would go to the most aavantage ? — Probably the outside. 

There is so little to choose between them at present that 
it is hardly worth considering. 

1579*. (Chairman.) What do you prefer? — The Wick- 
low and Wexford people prefer to have no difficulty about 
the outgoing boat. 

1580*. (3f r. O'Brien.) We contemplate a state of traffic 
much greater than before, and we want the fullest pos- 
sible space? — Quite so. 

1581*. (Chairman.) At the Kingstown station they 
have no accommodation now. If they land here (point- 
ing tn the plan), they have only a little bit of siding? 

— Yes, they are right away up beyond the end of the 
platform. 

1582*. Would it be a difficult thing for them to draw 
out and shunt up to here (pointing to the plan) l — Not 
at all. 

1583*. If yon doubled the line, as proposed here, the 
moment this man gets out the other could push in? — Yes. 

1584*. And then another could do the same thing? 

— Yes. 

1585*. (Mr. O'Brien.) Isn't it easier to "berth." these 
boats than it was with tlie old ones ? — Yes j they do a 
great deal more damage, though. 

1586*. (Chairman.) I would like to see that level-cross- 
ing : hut it is all right except when you arc shunting 
trains? — If they sometimes have to shunt trains there 
fox two or three hours it would be of some importance. 


717. 
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COMMITTEE ON ERISH DAY MAILS : 


SEVENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, '23rd March, 1608. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Robertson (Chairman). 

Sir. Patrick O’Brien, up. I Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. T. E. Sipton. 

Mr. H. Hioos, .Secretary. 

Mr. Fbedkiuck Harrison, General Manager of the Loudon and North-Western Railway Company, 
called ; and Examined. 

iir.r. 1534. (Chairman.) IV e need not take up time by going 1540. Was it not last year! — 'Well, it came im-> opera- 
Uarrimn. into the reasons why we are here, because you know. tion last year. 

sstur.isis. We have had meetings in Ireland, and taken evidence in 164L (Mr. Si f ton.) It was £11,000 for the acceleration 
— — connection with shut acceleration of mails, and we of the two trains i — We reduced that after negotiation with 

have had two points before us all through the taxing of the Pest Office, and one main reason for doing so was 

tile evidence. One was aeeeleuit.on ; the other was, more that we recognised that the alteration that was about to 

facilities for people getting into Ireland — particularly as be made would be a considerable relief in the run — that 

regards the tourist traffic. All the Irish Companies were is, starting by the Irish mail at 3.45 instead ot 8.2o, and 

unanimous in undertaking that if it was found necessary to keeping up something like the speed c: the postal train 

reduce the fares to do anything more than they were doing in advance of it was a decided advantage to us in getting 

at present to get the tourist, traffic into Ireland, that they the line cleared, and, therefore, we met the pressure of the 

would be perfectly prepared to join in and do it- 1 take Post Office to get the £11,000 reduced by taking the 

it your Company would not be behind them in this. 'Ihat modified sum. 

is not committing you to anything, but simply you would 1542. You accepted £8,000 for that separate parti — 
desire to give whatever facilities might be necessary to For the two night trains. 

accomplish this, and that, of course, would meet the 1543. (Mr. O'Brien.) What date is that? — It is the 
object we have in view i — ii.a; is the desire of the .Loudon contract that came Into operation this last year — in 1807. 

and North-Western, and what they have tried to carry The negotiations began in 1894, I think. 

out for a great many years is to encourage tourists to Ire- 1544. (Mr. Sifton.) Yes ? , 

land by facilities anti special fares, like those given in other 1543. (Mr. O'Brien, to the witness.) Are you now re- 
directions, and they have done so with'good results. ferring to that oiler of Mr. Hanbury, made for the Post- 

1535. I expected you would say that, because I know master-General in answer to a question of mine, in which 

you have been working in that direction for years. We he said that, "the London and North-Western Railway 

will take the acceleration of the mails first. We have got Company at first asked £11,000 a year for the acceleration 

your letter of the 10th of March, where you are asked of the night and day trains ? — That is so. 

about the acceleration of the moils for about half an hour 1545. That is last- year? — That acceleration, or the par- 
and three-quarters of an hour for the down train, and tial acceleration that was talked about came into operation 

for the up train. Tliat is the present 7.15 a. in. from last year. 

Euston, and the present 11.22 a.m. from Holyhead? — Yes. 1547. Perhaps I had better read my question. I asked 

1536. You put down the sum for acceleration of the the Postmaster-General "What additional payment has 

half hour of the 7.15 a.m. to leave at 8.30 a.m. at £11,000 been asked by the London and North-Western Railway 

odd ; for additional mileage, acceleration of speed, and Company for the desired acceleration of the day mail 
special speed on journey, £2,750? — Yes, as explained in trains from Euston to Holyhead, and vice versa ; what 

my letter. amount is the Post Office paying for the four Irish mail 

1537. I have been asked to bring under your notice trains between Euston and Holyhead ; and what addi- 

S ur agreement of 1883 ; and there you lay down in clause tional sum was charged for the acceleration of the night mail 
a basis for acceleration. You get a fixed sum for your trains ? ” — and Mr Hanbury replied : — “ The London and 

mails, and then, that is plussed ; you get £63,000, and North-Western Railway Company at first asked £11,000 

£5,500 of that is for the acceleration of four extra trains a year for the acceleration of the night and day trains, 

each way. The acceleration of one on that basis would There wa3 no separate offer in respect of the day trains, 

be £1,375, and the acceleration of two would be £2,730. It, is impossible to state the payment to the Company for 

You put £2,750 for the acceleration of one train, as the four Irish mail trains, as they were provided for under 

against the basis laid down in the contract of £1,375. contracts covering other services, and no apportionment of 

Hare you any observations to make upon that ? — No, I the total sum was made between the various services, 

do not know how that basis in 1883 was arrived at, but Alter negotiation the sum actually charged for the accelera- 

the conditions of the proposed train r.t B.30 from Euston tion of the night mail trains was £5,150 a year ” ? — That 
are very different to those of the existing train. It la to- is so. 

posed, I think, to have only three stoppages, and altogether 154S. How do you explain the difference between the 
the train is of a different character to the present Irish £11,000 then, and the figure that is asked now?— The 
mail. proposal then was for the acceleration of four trains, half 

1538. But the point is this: that £2,7-50 is the figure an hour each. £11,000. The proposal for the acceleration 

you have given for the acceleration, which is the cost for of one train oy half an hour Is £2,750, one-fourth of the 

two trains under this contract, nnd it is for the acoelom- figure previously named. 

tion of half an hour. The wording of the contract- is : “To 1549. (Chairman.) You have a train running from 

accelerate the speed of the said special mail trains afore- Euston to Holyhead at 10.15 at night. It is rather a 

said to the extent of thirty minutes in each journey in creditable train? — That is an indication of what the Lon- 

each direction between Euston Station, London, and the don and North-Western Company have intended to do 

said Admiralty Pier at Holyhead, nnd proportionately in independently of the mail service to encourage people to 

each journey on Sunday"? — I see that that acceleration travel to Ireland. I look upon the 10.15 from Euston to 

was upon the existing time-table prior to that contract. Holyhead, whioh only stops once in 254 miles, and the 

The proposed acceleration naw is an additional one to train in the opposite direction in connection with the 

that, and I do not think £2,750 would be anything like express boat from North Wall, which only stops twice 

a fair sum to increase the speed, as it would, from an in the same distance, as being one of the finest services in 

average of something like 47 miles an hour to over 50 point of accommodation for the public, that exists in any 

miles an hour. part of the country. 

1539. But you would not run that at. 50 miles an hour 1550. You have a higher speed for Scotland? — No. 

if it is increased by half an hour? — Yes, over 50. It 1551. 50.4 is the speed of the 10.15 p.m. from Euston, 

would be 50^ miles from Euston to Crewe, and then for- including the five minutes at Crewe ; then the Scotch 

ward from Crewe to Holyhead it would be 50. In arriving service of the 10 a.m. from Euston to Carlisle, a distance 

at the £2,750 in this present proposal we have taken the of 299 miles, the speed is 51 miles per hour after deduct- 
basis of our offer to the Post Office for the present con- ing the stops — they were very much the same? — They »T8 
tract. It was made, I think, two or three years ago. very much the same, but the superiority of the Irish tram. 
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l Is that it tra.-eis along during the night, when 

L plVcin r.£t c luJ'jiiably at the tinio that they can get 
- . Luuuuti r.uu Holyhead, practically without 

<- <r.!y stup* at Crewe. 

: hi. itc 7.1 j fioiu Luston docs not go up to that 
—So. i: • a ' try ntevy train. She has Scotch aa 

c,i a- .Irish kails. 

1656. c 7.15 f — Yes. 

lc: 4 . i might take advantage of that and tell you we 


55a. (L-. " Bricn.) Are you aware that the Treasury 
,: v .ox, I ilium it is, when tliis service was liiui 
i to accommodate Irish passengers and Irish 
lr. and there was no provision made tor Scotch pur- 
poses or for the general purposes of your Company, mat 
is. tor carrying passengers other than those going to Ire- 
hnul (—1 am aware that in 1854 tne Government of the 
day approached the South-Western, and as far as our in- 
formation and record goes they intimated Hint they were 
dL-.satistied with the manner in which the mall contract 
was carried between Holyhead and Kingstown by the 
then contracting Company, which was not the Chester 
and Hoiyliead, nor the Lundun uud IS orth- Western, and 
they suggested that if tire London and North-Western 
would undertake the negotiation for a fresh contract, the 
Government would lie satisfied with their doing so, and 
ultimately in 1855 (what, perhaps, is inure important than 
tha Treasury Minute, because tliis is the Act uf the Legis- 
lature), was passed, the Improved Poscal and Passenger 
Communication between England and Ireland Act, that 
is 1855, nml consequent upon that decision of Parliament 
that there should be an improved communication tor ruaila 
and passengers, negotiations proceeded between the 
Government and the London and North-Western, and 
incidentally the City of Dublin Steam Packet company, 
who were the then contractors for the mails between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, and that ultimately resulted in 
a contract which Used the speed at 41 miles an hour on 
the railway and the total journey time to bo eleven hours 
between London and Kingstown. Since that time there 
have been very considerable accelerations, but until this 
recent contract with the City of Dublin Company, the 
accelerations have been always on the rail and the im- 
proved fatalities given on the rail. The London anil 
North- Western Company hare never been short — I do not 
know that- anybody would allege that they have ever been 
short, in offering the very best facilities that the Post 
Office and Treasury require for the Irish traffic, whether 
it was for passengers or m.tils in connection with the mail 
service. It is not the fault of the North-Western because 
arrangements are made by which the Scotch mails are 
carried by the Irish ninii train. 

1556. It is your arrangement that the train would be 
leaded by Scotch passengers as it has been from illusion 
to Crewe, and third-class passengers, too, while denying 
the right to Irish passengers to ride as third-class pas- 
sengers? — The- Nurch-Wcst em Company made their" ar- 
rangements with the Government wlien the Government 
desired a Scotch service, and It was clearly understood 
that if the Scotch mull service wa 3 attached' to the Irish 
mail day service it- would be available for passengers in 
whatever direction the train could accommodate them. 
There was no distinction, certainly not in the mind of the 
North-Wester.), nor In the mind of the Pust Office, be- 
tween Irish and Scutch, or Manchester and Liverpool. 

1557. I can will understand that it would not he in the 
minds of the C..n:|inn; in make any such restriction against 
their own inicris;, hut is It carrying out the spirit of tho 
Aec that c.-nablislied that service for the convenience of 
Irish passengers and Irish mails. tLat it shoulJ be loaded 
with Scotch, passengers ? — I do not see that it is contrary 
to the spirit cf the Act. 

1553. If yen made a fresh contract, would not that bn 
a consideration in the price you would ask, provided you 
were dealing with a Derartment that were wide-awake 
and who were putting this to) yon ? — You are putting a 
'hypothetical matter to me. All I can say is this, that if 
we bare to deni wiHi a Department that is more wide- 
awake than the Post- Office, it will be a bad look-out for 
the North-Western Comaanr. I will not ssy that we do 
not get a fair payment, but’we do not get anything more 
— it is generally a case of paring something off what wo 
think might to be onr proper return. 

1559. Are von nut using the Irish mail train, not alone 
for the carriage of Scotch passengers going north, but 
from station to station, and allow Insr anybody to get in 
to travel from station lo station without any regard to 
the passengers going to Ireland or not? — Certainly. 

1560. Is not that a considerable advantage to your ccin- 
, cem — to be able to let the pubi c come into this train, 

and ure you not making a profit by that, that ought to 
help you to reduce your price for the carriage of the 


mails V — Certainly not. If there is any question as to Xr p 
whether the price that we are getting for the walking of UarrZtaa. 
the Irina maUs or any other mails is too much, there is .-5 

machinery provider! by which it can lie tested, and this 

Nurth- 7 t eatfcin will not shirk going before ic. if the 
Deportment think that the North-Western are getting too 
in -..cl i fc-r winking the Irish niai’. service, the Statutes 
provide for our being taken to arbitration and having it 
settled. 

16oi. (MV. ■'ir'hin.) When the contract is over? — Tr.u 
could bore taken action before the contract was over. The 
Pci-iUuaster-i: cneral can give us notice to put on a tmu, 
end it we demur you can tako us before an arbitrator anil 
have it settled, if it is suggested that wc arc getting too 
much money I court the proper procedure to luive it put 
right. 

1562. (Mr. O' Brian.) My suggestion is this — 1 am look- 
ing at it from the Irish point of view, you will understand 

? — I am quite in sympathy with you ; do nut think 

for a moment, if yon will allow me to put this, I cm not 
on the question, because I do not think between a Com- 
pany like the North-Western and a Government Depart- 
ment that there need be very much question whether one 
or tile other is reasonable as to a few sovereigns in pay- 
ment for the service, if the service is an adequate one ; 
but what I would put to you is this ; that the North- 
Western's interest manifestly is to do the very best they 
can for Irish traffic, if anything in preference to the traffic 
in any other direction. As to the Irish traffic, they have 
the best route and service, and the more they can develop 
it the more it is to their benefit. The Scotch, Welsh, ana 
other traffic is competed for by other companies, and they 
do nut get as much out of it. Looking at it in another 
way, the distance that the North-Western can cany Irish 
traffic is very much greater than they can carry traffic in 
any other direction. 

1553. Yon have undoubtedly the monopoly of the road 
to Holyhead. Is that not so? — I do not. know what 
monopoly conveys. 

1554. No one'ean get through Holyhead to Ireland ex- 
cept they pass over your line ? — No, but they have got the 
right to book over that line. 

1565. But there is no competing line any way. You 
have a line free from competition, and tho world is sus- 
picious, and naturally thinks that the Company would 
use it in a way that- they would not do if they had a 
competing line, I think? — You are putting rather an 
anomaly. You say, in the first part of your question, 
we havi.- a monopoly, and then you couple with it that wc 
have a competitor. 

1566. On the sea part, yes? — It is rather an anomaly to 
ear that this is monopoly, and also .hat it is competition. 

1567. It is monopoly over the read io Holyhead ur.- 

? uestionably { — I cannot allow that quite, because what 
mean by saying that other companies can get there 
although their trains do nut actually ran, For m-.imee, 
the Great Western can book a passenger from London 
by tlicir line to Holyhead just the flint as wo can. 

1568. Bv through booking? — Yea. 

1569. (Chair, nan.) Through Leamington, and coupling 
tip at Chester? — Yes. 

*1570. (Mr. O'Brien.) Is it not a fact that yon are 
using those trains for carrying anyone who likes lo gat 
in? — Yes. 

1571. It is an inconvenience I know by personal ex- 
perience, to those who travel direct to IrclinJ ? — I do not 
admit that. I hope there is no knln upon the London 
and North-Western going to Ireland, or Scotland, or any- 
where else where passengers are inconvenienced by other 
passengers Uiing the tram unless under tc’t exceptional 
circu uis-.aueas that would not be foreseen. The lucre fact 
of a Scotch passenger being in one part of the train and an 
Irish passenger in another part i f the train, docs not cause 
any inconvenience, and tho train lias not been retarded 
by carrying Scotch mails and passengers. 

1572." There is no such thing as overloading a train, is 
there ? — Tory rarely. Some unforeseen occurrence at the 
last moment might cause it to be overloaded, but that is 
a most exceptional occurrence. 

1573. Would yon not naturally lose at the intermediate 
stations by the number of passengers going hi and nut at 
short distances? — I think not, unless there was a great 
crowd. 

1574. Then you need not make any complaint about 
the number of stops, as you did : but the number of 
stons must delay the time in getting in and out of the 
stations? — Undoubtedly it takes a longer time to travel 
from one point to another if it lias to stop, than it would 
if it. had to travel without stopping. 

1575. Is there any power on the part of the Post Office 
to prevent you using tho trains in that way? — -I am not 
aware of it- 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH DAY MAILS : 


Mr. *. 
Uarrimx. 

23 Mar. 1808. 


1576. Is there any .power in the contract to conclude 
the contract with three or sis months’ notice? — I tluuk 
the notice in which the contract can be terminated is 12 
months, but the Department would be better able to 
answer that question that I am. 

1577. I dare say you would be able to answer for your- 
self. Supposing the contract does not suit you, is there 
a condition that you can conclude the contract on 12 
months’ notice to the Post Office ? Can you, as a matter 
of fact-, do it? — I would not speak positively whether it is 
running now subject to twelve months or not, but I t h i nk 
it is. 

1578. It is in the contract? — Yes. 

1579. Have you a doubt as to whether you have power 
to enforce it or not? — If that is a provision in the con- 
tract it must be open to us to enforce it, but I do not 
think the North-W estern have ever given the Post Office 
notice to terminate a contract. 

1580. I think you made too good bargains to do that, 
if you ask me ? — I differ from you entirely. I have it in 
my recollection that the North- Western made a contract 
with the Government a few years ago which would have 
saved the country many thousands of pounds, but we were 
asked not to go on with it, because the Irish members 
made so much agitation, and the ratepayers of this coun- 
try, at all events, have paid for that very dearly — it was 
many thousands a year. 

1581. For the Irish mail contract? — The North- Western 
to all intents and purposes completed with the Government 
of the day a contract for the land and sea service on such 
terms that it would have saved — I do not know that I 
should be putting it too highly — something between 
£20,000 and £30,000 a year, but in order to retain the 
6ea contract in the hands'of the City of Dublin Company, 
there was so much agitation got up in Ireland, that the 
Government asked the London and North-Western not to 
go on with the contract. 

1582. I remember that ? — I do not think the North- 
Western are to blame for that ; hut it was the Irish mem- 
bers. 

1583. As one of them I take the responsibility ? — I only 
say that in answer to your suggestion that our contract 
was so good that we never thought of trying to vary it. 

1584. I will read this if you please. “This contract shall 
commence as on and from the 1st day of October, 1883, 
and shall_ continue in force until the 30th day of Septem- 
ber, 1895, and shall then determine if the Postmaster- 
General shall have given to the Company, or if the Com- 
pany shall have given to the Postmaster-General twelve 
calendar months’ previous notice in writing of his or 
their intention to that effect, but in default of such any 
notice on either side this contract shall continue” and 
so on. Could you or the Post Office conclude this con- 
tract by giving notice on either side now, because that 
might be the simplest way of beginning over again? — I 
should say, yes. 

1585. (Chairman.) There is a subsidiary oontract since 
then, probably there may be a change from that which 
you have just read Mr. O'Brien. Is that so, Mr. Sifton? 
Is that the principle of the 1883 contract? 

(Mr. Sifton.) I do not think it was. The acceleration 
of the night mails was to rest upon the correspondence 
and be subject to a notice of six months. 

(Witness.) I daresay you are right. My impression — I 
am speaking entirely from memory — was that by the 1883 
contract it was intended to give notice and it was con- 
templated to give notice on behalf of the Post Office to 
terminate that, and negotiations afterwards proceeded, 
which resulted in an acceleration of the night mails. Ten- 
ders were invited for both night and day mails. The ne- 
gotiations resulted in the acceleration of the night mail 
by half an hour, and I am under the impression that it 
stood ; that that was carried out subject to the provision 
that the 1883 contract generally should continue. 

1586. (Chairman.) You are quite right, that is so ; the 
principle was laid down in the contract of 1883?— I think 
that it is subject to six months’ notice, but I am speaking 
entirely from memory. 

1587. (Mr. Sifton.) I do not know whether it is in your 
mind when the general arrangements with you can he ter- 
minated, that is bo say how long the other contracts now 
have to run ? — It is not in my mind at all. 

1588. Will you take it from me that it is 1900, that they 
were extended for ten years — at first, a" shorter period— 
and then for ten years, to 1900. Is it not a fact that the 
services under the Irish contract are not merely Irish ser- 
vices, and that the" services under that contract are so 
mixed up with the services under the other contracts, that 
it would be practically impossible or impracticable to 
bring the Irish contract to an end before the general 
contracts ? — That is clearly so. I am quite clear in mv 
mind, and I recollect that you cannot deal with the Irish 
mail contract separately — there are other mail contracts 


that are in operation, which run for some years as I 
think Air. Sifton has correctly stated. ’ 

1589. (Mr. O'Brien.) That is that you could not con- 
clude the contracts under this clause ? — Not the whole of 
the contract for the Irish mail service. 

1590. Then you do not think that it is to your advan- 

tage to he in that position, that the contract cannot be 
altered ? 

1591. (Mr. Sifton.) It only ru n s for two years moTe 1 

Seriously, I have not thought about it, whether it is to 
our advantage or disadvantage. 

1592. (Mr. O'Brien.) I understood you to say that the 
ratepayers had to pay for this Irish mail contract? — Some- 
one has to pay for it. 

1593. I am afraid we should be drifting on to dangerous 
financial relations. We claim that we are paying for a 
great deal more than we get? — You may be perfectly 
right. I quite agree that it is not a matter that you and 
1 need discuss ; only your remark led me to make mine. 

1594. In Clause 6 of this contract it says : “ The Post- 
master-General shall be at liberty without paying any 
other remuneration than is hereinafter specified and agreed 
to be paid at any time or times and from time to time 
subj ect as hereinafter mentioned upon giving to the Com- 
pany three calendar months’ previous notice in writing, 
terminating at the end of any calendar month to alter or 
vary the hours or times prescribed and specified in the 
said schedule for the departure of the said special ordinary 
or branch mad trains to such other hours or times as he 
shall think fit, and thereupon the respective hours and 
times of arrival of such trains respectively, at their respec- 
tive places of destination specified in the said schedule 
shall be considered and treated as altered or varied to a 
corresponding extent.” Is that power in the hands of the 
Postmaster-General? — If it is in the contract I imagine 
that it is. 

1595. Did you consider that when you were asking this 
price for accelerating the mails? — This is an additional 
train that I was asked to speak about. 

1596. Was the acceleration of the existing train also? — 
No, you are referring now to what has transpired since 
this Committee was appointed I take it ? 

1597. _ Yes? — All I have been asked about is this : Shall 
I read it so t-liat there may not be any misunderstanding 
as to what we are talking about, because it is rather diffi- 
cult to follow the propositions. It is marked “confiden- 
tial,” but I do not know that there is any objection to 
have that off. It is from the Secretary of the Committee, 
and it states that this Committee have been apoointed, 
and that : “ By desire of the Committee I have to request 
that you will be good enough to inform me as soon as 
possible at what cost each of the following proposals for 
modifying the present day mail sen-ices could be carried' 
out : —(a) The down mail now leaving Euston for Holy- 
head at 7.15 a.m. to leave at 8.30 a.m., stopping only at 
Rugby, Crewe, and Chester, and to be accelerated (1) by 
30 minutes (2) by 45 minutes, (h) The up mail now 
leaving Holyhead Pier for Euston at 11.22 a.m. to leave at 
11.52 a.m., and — stopping only at Chester, Crewe, and 
Rugby — to be accelerated (1) by 30 minutes (2) by 45 
minutes, (c) A train to leave Euston at 7.15 a.m. to run 
at the same speed and with the same stops as the present 
Irislimail as far as Crewe, to maintain English and Scotch 
connections. The Committee would be glad to be in- 
formed as to the branch services which the Company 
would think it desirable to run for passenger purposes 
under the scheme of main line services indicated above.” 
It was on that proposition that I named the figures that 
the Chairman referred to at the commencement. 

1598. Is it your intention in case that train is run, that 
you use it in the same way as the others for the ordinary 
traffic 1 — Yes. 

1599. Are you aware that this Committee grew out of 
an ajntaition in Ireland for facilities to get more tourists 
into Ireland ? — I believe that was the case. 

1600. And that his present Excellency was the most 
active in support of it? — Yes. 

1601. And I might say as the result of it, and in fur- 
therance of it their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York were induced to come to Dublin last 
year. Having that in mind and seeing the desire to bring 
more traffic into Ireland, and that you hold the fine down 
to Holyhead and consequently your business would be 
improved by it, did you calculate what profit might result 
from that in making this estimate? — I do not anticipate 
that the putting on of this additional train will materially 
increase the traffic, as the traffic using the train will be 
withdrawn from the existing service, at all events, for a 
considerable time. It is not my experience that an addi- 
tional train immediately increases the travelling ; it takes 
a long time to do so. 

1602. It is not your experience that people who wish to 
travel prefer to travel by a mail train? — You say it is not 
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my experience. I did not say so. If you will let me put 
1 si.all put the opposite — that it is my experience that 
people, when there is a mail service, prefer to travel by 
that rather than the ordinary service for the obvious rea- 
son that the mail service is conducted with greater regu- 
larity and not subject to the fluctuations of the other 
trains. 

1603. And, therefore, that tourists would like to go by 
the mail train as being the best?— I dare say that would 
be so. .So far, the London and North-Western hare, 
within the last 12 months, held out very great inducements 
:<.• people to travel by the mail service. They have 
abolished the express and differential fares that prevailed 
with tlie mail service, and carry third-class passengers the 
same as by the other trains. 

1604. They were doing that always when it suited them 1 
— Excuse me, they were not. 

1605. Did not you carry third-class passengers to Crewe 
up to three months ago, and you would not take a man to 
Ireland third-class? — There are two classes to Scotland 
and three to Ireland. 

1606. And the third-class passenger going to Scotland 
travels cheaper tlum if he were going to Ireland ? — On the 
contrary. 

1607. Are your rates above or below what are called 
the Scotch rates ? — Below them iu many cases. 

1608. Take the ordinary passenger going by the mail 
from London to Dublin. What is the fare from London 
to Dublin by the mail service ; take the first-class, single ? 
— It is 54s. 

1609. And by vour own boat, wlmt is the fare ? — 50s. 6d. 

1610. Of the 54s. how much will the City of Dublin 
Company get? — I have not got the particulars here, but 
I will give it you later on. 

1611. It is about 6s. less, the Chairman says? — I am 
under the impression that the first-class single fare by the 
mail boat is 10s. from Holyhead to Kingstown. 

1612. (Chairman.) It is all in Mr. Watson's evidence? 

1613. (Mr. O'Brien.) The point I want to direct your 
attention to is this ; that for a passenger only going to 
Holyhead it is 54s. less 6s., taking it rouglily, whether 
he goes by your boat or not, without the cost of taking 
him across the sea, you get practically as much to Holy- 
head, as for taking your own passengers the whole jour- 
ney ; and that being so, if we induce a large amount of 
tourist traffic to go via Kingstown, is not it a fact that 
you will have a very big end of the stick, no matter which 
way it goes ; that is, you will have practically the whole 
of the fare except 6s. ? — I do not think that is quite so. 

1614. Put it at any figure ; say that it is 9s. ? — Natur- 
ally, for conveying tne passenger 264 miles out of a dis- 
tance of something like 330 or 340, we have the biggest 
portion of the fare. 

1615. Do you say that nothing comes in in the shape of 
monopoly which I referred to a while ago. bv reason of 
your holding a line down to Holyhead! — How do you 
mean, nothing comes in? 

1616. You seem to deny that there was any monopoly 
at all, and I want to show that because you do hold the 
line to Holyhead you would profit by any tourist traffic 
business that we can induce to go, and you will get the 
whole fare except the 9s. ? — I am only going to differ from 
you in tliis : I object to your monopolising the credit for 
what would be induced to go. I hold most strongly that 
the North-Western have shown every desire and anxiety 
to induce people to go to Ireland, and are only too anxious 
to get them to go, and we have shown our desire in the 
most practical form that we can that they should go by the 
mail route. North Wall, or by any route they like, and we 
say that they are on equal terms on all routes. 

1617. I have travelled by vour system and by the Kings- 
town system, and I decidedly say that your trains on your 
own system are better made up than the mail trains. 
There is a little improvement lately. Wihat I mean is 
this : that there is a large and influential organisation at 

work to induce tourists to go to Ireland 1 — And which 

the North-Western join in assisting. 

1618. I am glad to hear that. When they get the re- 

port of the figure for the acceleration of the service, they 
will hold the opinion that you are not doing much to 
encourage the traffic of the mail service by the price you 
ask, although you will admit that you get by long chalks 
the biggest part, of the fare. It is a case of heads or tails, 
you win. The fare is 54s. to Kingstown by the mail ser- 
vice ? — To be accurate, to Dublin. 

1619. Yes, to Dublin ; and your own fare is 50s. 6d., 
and take off the 9s., yo u have the other faro altogether 
in your own hands? — Why should we not, we do the work. 

1620. Yes, you do it to be sure ; but if you wanted to 
induce more work, and to make more money, that is not 
the way to do it ? — Is not the way to go about it to en- 


courage traffic by reducing the fares and giving increased 
£.«itoiesl Bmt is itvIm tie Xmh-Westem Ke dan. £;,L, 

1621. Precisely ?— For the Irish traffic, and by the mail — 

service. 4 as irar. isca. 

1622. And another way would be to reduce your de- 
rnand upon the Government for accelerating me service 
ut all events, we all see— you can see as lar as anyone 
into a mill-stone — that will bring grist into your mj H 
and I must say that the figures do not strike me as being 
made up with the view to getting tourists into Ireland by 
that route I— I do not think that t he price that the Govern- 
ment pay tor the services that they obtain, will add to, 
or prevent a single passenger travelling to or from Ireland. 

The question that influences the passenger in travelling w 
or from Ireland is the fare chat he pays, and the accom- 
modation that he receives ; not what ’the Government is 
paying for the acceleration of some train or ether. 

1623. Ifl was in the position of the Treasury, I would 
pay Mr. Harrison for his sendees ; but we are in this 
position, that the Treasury will prubablv not yield, and 
therefore, our project is killed, owing to this difficulty 
between the Government and Mr. Harrison?— I should 
hke to claim the whole share in the wisdom of this ; but 
I think that the Treasury has some share of it, and I 
entirely agree with them. I think that it would be an 
absolute waste of money to put on this additional train 
that is proposed. The North-Western have done a great 
deal ; they have increased the number of trains, and they 
have increased their boats. You probablv hare no idea 
of the amount of money that the North-Western have 
embarked in the development of the Irish traffic. 

1624. I admit all that, and you must not think that I 
want you to discontinue spending your money, but I will 
be frank with you. If we can got the Midland, cheek by 
jowl, with you to Holyhead or somewhere else, your price 
would be more reasonable, would it not, at least, I can 
understand from a business point of view that it would be 
more reasonable. If we do not get tins now, with the 
influential people in Ireland working to bring tourists to 
Ireland, and we allow this opportunity to go by, we will 
not get another chance? — The North-Western have spent 
more in the way of encouraging tourists to Ireland, I 
should say, than your Association ever has done, or ever 
wiLl do. 

1625 ; I admit that they did, and no doubt they have 
iound it a very good speculation ? — You go from one point 
to another so quickly that I cannot follow you. We have 
a very large amount of money invested in'lrish business, 
anil we do what we can for the development of it. I may 
tall you that we have spent at Holyhead between half a. 
million and three quarters of a million of money ; that we 
have spent at North Wall, on hotel and station accommo- 
dation, which has been so much decried by some parties in 
comparison with the mail route, nearly £400,000, or, if the 
cost of the steamers be included, altogether over a million 
of money in Dublin to accommodate the Irish traffic. 

During the last three years we have spent something like 
a quarter of a million of money in new boats for the Irish 
traffic ; and there aje upwards of 200,000 passengers using 
the North Wall route in a year, which is, in round figures, 
nearly three times as many as the mail route. 

1626. Precisely, but we want to get 200,000 by the mail 
route ? — Wily ? 

1627. Because it is the route that the tourists are more 
likely to use. You admitted that people will go by the 
mail train in preference to the ordinary train because it 
is better set up, and there is better accommodation, etc. ? 

— I said there was more punctuality as a rule. 

1628. For any reason that you like. I do not mean to 
say that people are likely to go always by a mail train — 
there are some that I would not travel with — but we want 
to make the train so that people would be likely to go with 
it, and to induce them to go, and start at an hour that 
tourists would like to start? — I am not only trying to 
assist you. but I am seeking for information to inform my 
own mind. Now, why is it supposed that the tourist 
fbeenuse that applies to London more particularly, and 
they do not propose to stop the train until it gets to Rugby) 
why is it supposed that a tourist for Ireland should par- 
ticularly wish to leave London at half-past 8 in the morn- 
ing? 

1629. In. order to liave the travelling during the day- 
time as tourists generally wish to do. and to get into 
Dublin Bay when it can be best seen, and also by the best 
boats. That is the idea in my mind. If I went abroad I 
would think of the fastest route and the best route, and I 
wonld go in daylight : I may be wrong, but still that is 
my ideal ? — Our experience is. and if on inquiry were made 
it would he found to be the experience on other tourist 
roui.es, although the malls necessarily have to leavo 
London at a more or less early hour to perform the day 


717. 
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Ur. /■'. mail service to Ireland and the Continent, and ali uui<^ 
Illinium, directions ; tourists do not travel by them ; tourists will 
as M»r. isas. not U et up, and start at naif -past 8 in tlie morning. They 

may start at lialf-past 9 or 10, or half-past 10 from London ; 

but they will not get away ut hau-past 0 ji Wie morning 
even lor seeing sue beauues, whien 1 quite admit, or 
jL/uuun Lay, and travelling with wuut you ate pleased to 
cad the most supenur boats between nuiyliead and Jxuigs- 
town. but tuey will not leave Lonuun at haif-paat 8 ii. 
bU« moruiug ; we cannot get them up at halt-pas i< b. The 
tune lor tourists is at a comfortable hour after break- 
fast, or starting at night, and making it a night journey. 
That is tlie experience not only with regard io Scotland, 
to AYa.es, to the Continent, to tlie West of England, but 
in all directions. Why is it supposed that the English 
tourists, not the Irishmen, but the iUngnsh tourist desiring 
to go to Ireland, will depart from lus practice, which is 
to go at n later hour in any other direction, and get up at 
an early hour and start at lin'd -past 8 for Ireland? He 
can go to-day, bear in mind, at half -past 9. 

16,50. I know he can, because Hr. Harrison was wide 
awake, and he set his net to get what the mail bag would 
lose at a quarter past 7? — We set our net I am glad 
you give us some credit. We laid our plans to what we 
considered suitable to the tourist traveller us nearly as 

163L Doubtless, if by any arrangement we can come to 
we can possibly get the mad train by half -past nine, you 
would go back to half-past 10, and give them another 
hours sleep, although whichever way they go you have 
practically the whole of tlie fare? — Whichever way they 
go it is to our interest to carry them, and to induce them to 
come, and the more the merrier. I say we have made con- 
siderable offers in the way of reducing the fares and giving 
facilities to induce them to come either by the mail boat 
or tlie other. I rather think that the recent revision of 
fures that we carried out last year wns a reduction of the 
fares by the mail route — that I am verv clear about — and 
a slight increase of the fares by the North Wall route. Now, 
that is surely very strong evidence that we do not wish 
to discourage their goint; hv the mail route. 

1632. It is all very well to dissemble your love, but whv 
kick me down staivs ?— If, by ray love you mean the mail 
route. I have not kicked you downstairs. 

1633. But there are some breakers ahead here in these 
figures? — Well, we have, ns I said just now, reduced the 
fores by the mail route, and increased the fares by tlie 
other route that is entirely in our own hands — the North 
Wall route. I think that is kicking my own child down 
tlie stairs, and not the mail child. 

1634. You have the right to go to Kingstown with the 
boat, have you not ? — Yes. 

1635. And you are looking for perpetual powers ? — Yes. 

1636. Your last contract wns for fourteen years, for 
running the boats between Holyhead and Ireland ? — I am 
not sure. 

1637. You are now seeking for perpetual powers to 
run ? — Yes. we have had a sen-ice, as you know, for the 
last fifty years. 

1638. Have you any objection on the part of the com- 
pany or is there any power on the part of the Post-office 
to inquire into the profits you make by the carriage of 
passengers on those trains that are subsidized t—J do not 
think that tlie Post-office have any powers, and I do not 
know that I should like anyone to inquire into my busi- 
ness any more than the Post-office would let me inquire 
into theirs. 

1639. I take it that this is the lowest figure that you are 
prepared to accept, for those services ?— That is the fair 
and the lowest figure that I can do it for — it is a very low 
figure. 

1640. Would you he willing to close your contract 
mutually, and begin over again, because they do not seem 
to be an advantage to you ?— I have not considered that. 
It is a very big matter. Yon might ask me. if tlie North- 
Western is not a profitable business in itself, whether I 
am willing to close that. 

1641. (Mr. O’Brien.) It is undoubtedly a very profit- 
able business ? 

1642. (J/r. Sifton.) If the time tables contemplated 
for the mail service are adopted, can you tell me if the 
11 o'clock train from Crewe is likely still to be maintained 
to Holyhead? In your letter you answer. “As far as 
Chester, ” which perhaps does not meah any change 
beyond Chester? — We do not contemplate nnr change, 
birt it is one of those things that will hare to he considered 
with other changes. 

1643. But it is an old standing train, and if the 7.15 
continued, would there, as far as you can see, he a nroba- 
luhtr of this 11 a.m. train continuing ? — I should not like 

saw t at for a moment, because we irnVo -pt big 
changes between Chester and Holyhead, and I should not 


like to find myself tied to that train being continued. 
Tfl ere is no proposa. at present about it. 

Ao44. lou ao not contemplate it at present? 

Looking at it now, 1 am rather inclined to think that ir 
the 8.30 is run, I do not quite see how that train couiu 
pontinue. 

1645. You would have to pass it somewhere I — It could 
not continue at its present time. 

1646. i tlo not know whether you would pa-s it at 
Chester ? — It would rnukc a very great difference with it. 
The proposed 8.30 mail with the half-on-hour acceleration 
on the time of the 7.15 would apparently be due at Chester 
at 12.23. The train now leaves uc 11.4o, and is a stopping 
train all the way down the line. The time it departs from 
Chester could not he maintained. 

1647. Would you probably pass it on the way ? — I can- 
not answer a complicated question on time-table services 
in that way. It is a train that we should alter to suit our 
own convenience unless the Post-office choose to put it 
under notice. 

1648. You do not show the arrival of the 7.15 a: Crewe, 
but would it arrive at Crewe at 10.45 ? — Yes. 

1649. And the North connection would not be dis- 
turbed ? — The North connection would not be disturbed. 
The North connection is shown on tlie print that I sent 
to the Secretary of the Committee. 

1650. I have not got that — I have it here as a memo- 
randum that a copy of the printed table that I have shown 
was sent to Mr. Higgs on the 8th February. 

1651. Is this a copy of it ? It does not show an arrival 
at Crewe ? — This may be an incorrect copy. The printed 
matter that was sent to Mr. Higgs sets out the arrival at 
Crewe at 10.45 of the 7.15, and the departure at 10.55 to 
Carlisle and Scotland. I have not verified your copy. 

1652. On the return journey yon propose not to go by 
Northampton, but by the other route ? — By the old main 
line. 

1653. And on Sundays you Have not provided for any 
alteration of the day mail trains? — No. There was no 
question about Sundays put to me. 

1654. If the mail train were altered to 8.30, and ac- 
celerated, do you contemplate there would be some diver- 
sion of traffic from your boats to the City of Dublin 
boats ? — I think there would be ; I think there is no 
doubt about that. 

1655. To any considerable extent? — It is almost im- 
possible to gauge. Judging from experience in other 
directions it would take some time before the altered 
service would get known. We find that oven when we 
put on a new service, or alter the time materially, it is 
a long while before the majority of the public get to know 
of it. 

1656. But a later departure of tlie mail train would 
probably induce some passengers, who now wait- for 
your train to go by the City of Dublin? — Yes, I think 
undoubtedly those who knew of it would <ro by the 8.30 
train instead of by the 9.30, and would go by the mail 
route — there is no doubt about that. Why I say that 
is 'because the reduction in faro that we have made by 
the mail route lately, and the advantages that we have 
given for passengers by the mail service, have already 
attracted a very large number of passengers from our 
route to the mail route — to the benefit, of course, of 
the .City of Dublin company more than to the benefit of 
the North-Western, but the North-Western ore equally 
satisfied whichever wav they go. 

1657. In. asking 4«. 6d. a mile for the continuance of 
the 7.15 train to Crowe, you have included in that price 
as I understand, the cost to you of the additional branch 
mileage, and of certoin return mileage, which you find 
would bo necessary? — Yes, we have taken all the circum- 
stances into consideration. The price is not alone for the 
one train, but you must take some datum line on which 
to work out an average, and we have taken the mileage 
of the main line train, but we have included the services 
that undoubtedly will be required at branches, and the 
expense of working the train in one direction only — in- 
deed, all the circumstances that tend towards the cost 
of working the service. 

1658. (Mr. O'Brien.) Have you a system of allowing 
passengers who book, say, by" the mail, to co by your 
service if it should suit them, or vice versdl — Yes, on the 
return journey. 

1659. Booking by your express boats, but going by 
tlie mail? — Yes, on paying the proper difference in fore. 

1660. You work agreeably together on that way?— 
Yea. Of course, if a passenger takes his ticket to go by 
the mail, he is at perfect liberty to go by the North Wall, 
because the fare is a less one, and we should not quarrel 
with him for that. There is no difficulty in that way that 
T know of. 
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1551. go that there again you would have the pas- we believe, for that purpose — and an improved decora- j it. f. 

sender both ways — you would hare the profits off him, inodation at stations and places for that purpose, and Harrison. 

no '’matter which route ho adopted? — We are not we hare reduced the fares for the same purpose. But as star. isos. 

"rumbiin" in any war. notwithstanding all the desire that we have shown by 

° 1662. Vou arc just after saying that you know that, those means, supposing there was no question of a mail 

passengers who used to go by your service have gone by service, or of payment by the Treasury for a service, 

trie mail since the reduced fare? — Yes. We knew that I would not advise the North-Western directors to put 

that would be the effect of our reducing the fare. on a train from London at half-past eight in the mom- 

1653. Y ou will remember you asked me a while ago : ing, with a view to encourage Irish tourist traffic ; I 

Whv did 1 tii ink : 1 ere would be an increased trafu by would rather advise them to put one on, say at half- 

the mail? According to this answer of yours now you past 10. 

hare found that yourself ? — I do not remember quite 167 7. Yes, I quite agree with that? — In fact, I should 
asking you that; I may have done; your memory on not have much hesitation in doing that if I thought it would 

M:e point would probably be better than mine. I tliinlc result in any advantage. We put on the 10.15 at night, 

what I put to you was — Why do you attach so much im- which 1 say is a train superior to anything else in any 

portance to 8.30 as the hour of departure? other direction, for the sole purpose of 'encouraging travel 

1664. Because I think that people would nrefer to go to Ireland. We put on new steamers to the Greenore route 

by the mail, and that the later they could get it the for the purpose of encouraging the traffic in that direction, 

better they would like it? — That is general. and it has had a very beneficial effect. All our efforts 

1665. Y'ou answered Mr. Sifton by saying that you are in that dire :tion. But I want to change your con- 

know that even at the present hours the passengers have viction if I can, and to impress the members of the Corn- 

gone by tiie mail, who, before, used to go by your route ; mittee with my feeling that there is no advantage from 

that goes to bear out a preference in the public mind a tourist point of view in running an 8.30 train from 

for the mail service? — No. Euston in the morning. It would be to accommodate 

1666. If they get it put a.t a late hour they would London alone, because if you look at it you will see that 

prefer it still more, and it might induce people to come directly you have made your departure the 7.15 be- 

who did not come by either route before, and then you comes when it reaches Rugby 9 o’clock, and when it 

would be the gainer — you would gain much more than gets up to the part which serves the Midland Counties, 

the other company if that were so? — I cannot too often the Potteries, Liverpool, Manchester, and all those 

repeat that every effort that we can make is in the places, it is at a very comfortable hour indeed at which 

direction of encouraging people to travel to Ireland, be- to start : and that an 8.30 departure when it gets up 

cause it is to our gain that they should do so. We are there with the acceleration that is proposed would not 

the greatest gainers by their doing so. materially affect that. It is simply London that would 

1667. That is frank. But then the method you adopt be accommodated. 

to-day of inducing the people to come by accelerating the 1678. You spoke of my particular view : it is not ray 
mail service at this price, I am afraid blocks the whole particular view. You are aware, of course, that a dopu- 

way at the Treasury, and therefore you are spoiling tation, the largest that ever waited upon any member 

■the whole game? — No. of the Government, consisting of 70 members, repre- 

1668. Would it not be better business, at all events senting all classes and creeds in Ireland, and ail sides in 

for the two years that this arrangement between you and politics, waited upon the Postmaster-General and asked 

the Post Office is to run, if you could not make some him to do this. They were representing the people of 

modified offer, at all events to work it on trial for a Ireland, and although the people of Ireland may be 

couple of years, to give us a chance of experimenting? wrong, according to your view, we insist upon our right 

If we cannot get the tourists to come, then, of course, to think for ourselves, and to take the means we think 

the matter is up ; but we have got up a good public best to carry our own project. Of course, you are an ex- 
opinion in Ireland in favour of it. We have got all the pert, and no doubt you have good grounds for thinking 

companies in Ireland, I may tell you, to agree to lower differently, but I ask you to give us a chance of doing 

their rates. Is that not so, Mr. Chairman? — it. I would ask you to remember also that there is a 

1669. (Chairman.) Yes — rival route, an American route — the Southampton 

1670. (Mr. O’Brien.) And here you are coming with route — now bringing a very large number of American 

your thumb on tihe throttle valve at Holyhead, and tourists into London, who, before the establishment of 

saying : No, you must nob pass unless you give me that route, had only Queenstown to land at, and there- 

what I am afraid the Treasury will say is an impossible fore got an opportunity of seeing our country. Bub if 

price, and what the Treasury will not pay ? — I must we are to induce them to come now, we must put every 

differ from that proposition, because so far from our facility before them, and we think it would be right 

having our hand on the throttle valve as you describe that the mail service is the one they would like to come 

it, I repeat again that we have since the beginning of by. I agree with you, and I would put it back to 

last summer made very substantial reductions in the half-past 10 if I could. The Chairman knows my 

fares by the mail route. original view was half-past 9, or later ; still, as we 

1671. I am not disputing that? — Reductions in the cannot, owing to the block that is in the way with re- 
fares that we charge to the public, and which the public gard to the mails at present, do anything until we come 

appreciate. to re-cast those contracts after two years, we want to 

1672. Quite so ? — The public know nothing about get as late an hour as we can, and we ask you not to put 

what the Government may or may not have to pay for too big a block in our way in the shape of what you ask 

a particular service. That cannot block the public for doing it? — I do not want you to think for a moment 

going. We have taken the practical step, unasked by that, expressing my view, as you say, as an expert, I 

the Irish companies or anybody from Ireland, of re- am doing it in any way in opposition to the views of 

dueing our fares that we were previously obtaining Irish gentlemen, or that I do not know that that is their 

from the public, with the view to encourage them to go view. But why I do express it so strongly is that I 

by the mail service. cannot recognise that Irish gentlemen have the know- 

1673. We want to take the step of making the mail ledge to enable them to judge of what the English people 

service mioire popular yith. them lin order bo induce desire to do, and it is the English people, who are the 

them to come also? — I think, if you will not mind me tourists, that we endeavour to get to go to Ireland, 

saying so, that you are under a delusion as to its being 1679. Yes? — People in Ireland are not the judges 
the right step to take. of the habits of English tourists. 

1674. Possibly that may be .so ? — That is my ccm- 1680. No ? — And I say again that the English tourist, 

viction. whether it is to Ireland, or whether it is to Scotland, or 

1675. And possibly that may be so ? — The other is to the West of England or to the Continent — wherever 

your conviction, I dare say. it is— does not desire to leave London at half-past eight. 

1676. I do not know that I am particularly strong 1681. No, not if he could get away, I admit, at a later 

upon it, but I know the people most concerned, and hour ; but he does not desire to be sea-sick either if he 

the people who are spending money in trying to im- can get upon a boat that he thinks he will not be sea- 

prove hotels, and one way and another all over Ireland, sick upon? — You are getting away from it. 

think it, and I am trying to voice their opinion here? 1682. There is no petting over the fact that this matter 
— Let me put it in this way again : It is to the interests has been before the House of Commons, and these boats 

of the North-Westem to develop and increase tourist were put. on in order to be the best boats for carrying 

travel to Ireland. As a railway company, as a carrier, both mails and passengers, although the. contention that 

that is to say — probably more so than any other party they are may not be according to your view ? — There are 

in the kingdom, it is to our interest. We hare many things done to achieve a certain result, but it does 

spent our money on improved boats — very good boats, not follow that that result is always attained. 
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1683. I quite grant that to you?— But I was not talk- 
ing about boats. 

1684. I want to show you where the boats come in, 
too ; they <lo eouie into the consideration, and nine 
people out of every ten will ask it they are going to go acioss 

the Channel, whether it be to France or anywhere else, 
“What sort of boats are they : I dread the sea." That 
enters into the calculations of tourists very considerably. 

I do not know whether you are a good sailor, but if you 
are not you will corroborate me, I am sure?— The 
popular opinion, which may, or may not be right, is that 
the best boats crossing to Ireland are those crossing be- 
tween Holyhead and North Wall. That is the popular 
opinion. It is five to one in favour of those boats as 
compared with any others. Whatever may have been 
the desire when the present mail contract was made for 
the new boats between Holyhead and Kingstown. 

1685. I do not want to let you leave that for a moment ; 
that is a matter of opinion, which, of course, I can well 
understand your holding ? — I should think so. 

1686. But it is not a poular opinion, and, what is more, 
the mail service has a record that is not beaten in the 
world for the safe conduct of pasengers ; you have been 
unfortunate I am very sorry to say, but too often with your 
boats, and that sort of thing affects the public mind too — 
you know what I am referring to now — the collisions and 
the accidents that you have had unfortunately, and such 
a thing is not recorded against the mail boats 1 —' There is 
nobody that 1ms a higher opinion — not even Sir William 
Watson — of the splendid boats on the mail service between 
Holyhead and Kingstown than I have — nobody ; but I 
do rot that I think the North Wall boats are for comfort 
of travel a little bit better— I am bound to say that— and 
the public have shown that by the vast numbers that use 
them even when there is no question of the convenience 
or inconvenience of the hour at which the train starts. 

1687. It has a whole lotto do with it? — No. 

1688. I have travelled by your boats many and many a 
time, and why ; because I can get down to Dublin, start- 
ing at half-pnst-nine, after I have had my breakfast, and 
got n reasonable sleep : that is why I take it, and that is 
where you have the advantage at both ends of your line ? — 

I say that the number of people who travel by the North 
Wall boats as compared with those who travel by the mail 
boats shows tlmt tlie North Wall boats are considered cer- 
tainly in no way inferior to the mail boats in comfort and 
convenience, because I am speaking now of the number 
who travel from places where there is no question of 
whether the hour of starting is convenient or not — it is 
equally convenient for both services. But when you come 
to talk of the departure from London I quite agree that 
there is a question whether the hour of starting is more 
convenient for North Wall than for Kingstown, and that 
that mar induce peonle to go bv the North Wall boats who 
would otherwise go by the ma'l I quite freely admit. _ But 
when I speak nf the preference being shown to the North 
Wall boats I have in my mind the large numbers who 
travel from the Midland Counties, from Liverpool. Man- 
chester. Yorkshire, and all that part who zo by the North 
Wall route, although the hour of starting is as convenient 
by the mail route. Why do they do it, because they say 
the boats are comfortable. 

1689. What about the fares; do you think the fares 
have anythin* to say to it- : they are very cboap trips you 
have been giving, to my knowledge, for a great number of 
years, in order to draw the people out of the provincial 
towns ?— All the circumstances have to he taken into con- 
sideration. Yon referred iust now to the loss, or possible 
loss of the American tourists to Ireland. I am perfectly 
certain that nn 8.30 departure from London will not in- 
duce many American tourists to go to Ireland who do not 
go now. It is quite true that the American tourist when 
he conies l>y way of Queenstown takes Ireland on his way, 
and sees the beauties of Ireland before he comes to Eng- 
land ; hut when he comes by wav of Southampton he 
simply reverses the onerntion ; he sees the Cathedral 
towns in England, and then he goes over to Ireland : 
he does not start from London to Ireland. So that I think 
there is some little misconception on Hint point. But I 
want to vet. a few hundred thousand more people going to 
Ireland if I can ; that is mv business. 

1690. If vou cut down this estimate bv about hah’ yon 
will be taking a step in the right direction?— I bare no 
right to give mv merer in that wav. 

1691. {Chairman.) I am cutting it down now ? 

1692. (31 r. O'Brien.) Then it is a case of when Greek 
meets Greek then comes the tug of war. I think I had 
better leave it between you now. However. T mar fairiy 
say we are not going to let the matter dron. whether the 
Treasury yield or not. We will try and have a trial of 
our views on this question nnv way. There is a pood deal 
of money being expended in Ireland which is to the credit 


of a good many railway companies. They are spending a 
lot. oi money to try and induce people to Cjiiic. I believe 
there are enormous quantities of people going from 
America to Ireland. I know for a fact that the Southamp- 
ton boats arc as full as they can hold, and I know that the 
Queenstown boats are too. I know that one b .at is char- 
tered especially for Queenstown with lots of people, and 
that, of itself, would be a kind of advertisement oi the 
scenery of Ireland if we can only get them there ; hut I 
am afraid Mr. Harrison you are not going to take a prac- 
tical step I — You have not the slightest authority or infor- 
mation to justify you in saying that. 

1693. I say your price ?— I say, distinctly, that we are 
spending more money in connection with Ireland and 
developing traffic in Ireland than all your Irish companies 
and your Association put together. 

1694. It is a good investment, no doubt, for you ? — You 
say we are doing nothing, and you say we are blacking the 

1695. I beg your pardon, I said nothing of the kind ? — 
You implied this. 

1696. I say you are not doing anything in that direc- 
tion by making that demand. If I were Secretary to the 
Treasury or Chancellor of the Exchequer I would meet 
you at once, and give you your yriee, hut unfortunately 
we cannot control that step ? — You imply that it is the 
Irish Companies and the Irish people who are doing every- 
thing to-day for this tourist tratiie, and tliot the North- 
Western Company are blocking the way ; I say distinctly 
not. 

1697. I do not think you are justified in saying that at 
all ; I have told you what we are expending, and I say 
that the Irish Companies are doing very well indeed?— 
That is a good investment. 

1698. Undoubtedly ; I am not praising them any more 
than I am blaming you : but you are acting as a business 
man undoubtedly ! — I think you threw it at me, when I 
said what we were spending, that I was doing it as a good 
investment. 

1699. Precisely i — Anil you surely meant it. 

1700. You cannot deny that this would be a good in- 
vestment if we can induce people to go, but then I say 
that yourprice will stop our efforts here to get them to go? 
— No. That is really the only point- we differ upon. 

1701. We will have to thresh it out somewhere else 
then ? — That is the only point we differ upon. 

1702. We have hail trouble with the North-Western 
people before, nnd I suppose we are bound to have it again ? 
— -I ilo not look upon it as trouble. 

1703. In the House there is no doubt about it we upset 
your contract; public opinion in Ireland did upset the 
contract, and a very good result it was for Ireland, for 
surely if you hod got us entirely in your hands across the 
sea as you have us across the road we would hare been 
made to feel the screw undoubtedly ? — Having, as you say, 
got you in our hands on the road this side, we have re- 
duced the fares. 

1704. Of course you did? — We have put you on ns 
favourable a footing ns the fares in any other direction. 

1705. Undoubtedly, as tile result nf public opinion and 
of the pressure that was put upon you — undoubtedly 1 — 
I do not think so. 

1706. There has been a little bit of public opinion I 
know ? — Of course, we are the servants of the public. 

1707. Yes, but I am afraid you are the masters in this 
case? — No, no. 

1708. (3fr. O’Brien.) However, there is no use dis- 
cussing anything more with you, anyway? 

1709. {Chairman.) Now, Mr. Harrison. I am going to 
make an attack upon you and see whether we can come to 
the point. The 8.30 train lias been fixed by the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Committee are not bound to 
8.30, and they do not see any particular glamour about 
8.30 more tlmn 9.30 nr 10.30 ; but we have been working 
on a sort of time-table that was handed in to us by the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce and others to carry out their 
views so far us we could, thev being the leading represen- 
tatives of Ireland ns regards this matter. If the 7.15 
train is altered to 8.30 and run at an accelerated speed of 
hn’.f-an-hour or forty-five minutes, the figures that have 
been handed in by you show that it would cost £1L127. 
If you tell us thnt’vou have not the details with vou I will 
not press it. hut if you have them with you I shoifld like 
if you would rive us an idea how you arrive at that gross 
sum — not coiner into the particular details — of £11.127. 
According to the terms of vour letter of the 10th March 
you put it at 4s. 6d. per mile, nnd you snv tlint on the ad- 
ditional milenge that would make the £11,127. We. have 
been checking out the figures on the time-table, and it h*® 
occurred to us that the whole service could be euccteu 
without anv additional mileage except a short run. The 
present- 9.50 train from Birmingham lias no connection 
with Crewe, has it ? — Quite right. 
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1710. The North-Western Company may probably be 
charging for a nor train the whole way ; I am reading 
from a note j ust now to try to find out how the £11,127 is 
made up in the way of extra mileage. By using the exist- 
ing train as far as Norton Bridge it would only be neces- 
sary to run a new train from that station to Crewe, a dis 
tance of about fifteen miles, Involving an additional train 
mileage of 4.695 only per annum. The same remarks 
apply to the connecting trains of the up mail, the only 
additional train which might be required being one to 
Northampton, which, however, might be provided for by 
the suggested re-arrangement of the existing service. This 
4s. 6d. per train mile we look upon os being a pretty high 
sum : I take it that is your average earning per mile, is 
it not, for the six months or the twelve months all over 
your system? — All over the system, but it is not the 
average earning for a train of this character, which would 
be far higher. A train of this character would probably 
earn from 10s. to 11s. , or 12s. a mile. 

1711. A train such as we are referring to? — Yes, the 
8.30, if it was an ordinary passenger train we should ex- 
pect to earn that. 

1712. I take it you do not mean to say that the 8.30 
would earn that? — No. 

1712. * It is a class of train that you would look to, 
having no other train to compete with it-, to earn some- 
thing good ? — Yes. 

1713. You are taking the train mileage and all the 
profits as well in putting ibis down at 4s. 6d. — that is, 
in taking yuur average. But I think you will agree with 
me that the initial cost of working a railway has been 
incurred, when you run the first tram each way per day , 
that initial cost is lessened by degrees, if you run one, 
two. three, four, and up to 10 or 20 extra trains — up t— 
whatever number you run till you come to a certain point, 
you lessen the cost of running thajfc train per mile, and 
the last- train as a rule is the cheapest, because the initial 
cost is still being graded down to a very low point (fill 
you come to a point beyond which you cannot go. A 
train can be run for Is. 6d. in Ireland, and a fast train 
can be run for 2s. Assuming that you could run it for 
something like that here, because the price of coal is 
cheaper than we have to pay for it over the way, and all 
your rails and everything else — I do not want to convey 
by that that the cost of maintaining a railway up to your 
efficiency of administration on the North-Western system 
is to he gauged by what may be done elsewhere, but wliat 
I mean to say is that it would not he appreciably beyond 
that sum. If that is so, it reduces this £11,127 imme- 
diately to less than one half. No doubt you may say, 
and would say very probably, yes, but you ore now asking 
us to run a train for you without- the least profit on it, 
and it is not in the least reasonable, and nobody would 
expect us to do it. I agree with you. Supposing the 
profit was plussed equal to what jou have been paying 
your shareholders the last six months or twelve months 
that would still be a long way below the sum set down 
here, £11, 127. Again, if the engine came back light, or 
ran light extra mileage, that would throw extra cost on 
you in running the down train ; but seeing the trains 
are balanced it does not do so ; consequently, so far, that 
extra mileage goes. It would bo as I have stated to yon, 
very much minimised supposing that my contentions are 
correct. Then, taking up the question of the acceleration, 
the sum set down here as T mentioned at the beginning, 
is just double what is provided for in the agreement. It 
is quite true that subsequent to that there was an ar- 
rangement made with the Post Office whereby they agreed 
to vary the charge ; that is, they allowed you more for 
those two half-hours than was provided for in the con- 
tract ; and therefore, this is based on a subsequent ar- 
rangement with the Post Office, and is thereby super- 
seding to that extent what is provided for in the con- 
tract-. I have no doubt that when that was arrived at 
between you and the Post Office, and when you came 
to an understanding, you gave very good reasons for ... 
Again, there are extra stops we think, oil the mail, and 
these extra stops, such as Willesden and Holyhead sta- 
tion proper, and a little intermediate station I do not 
know what it is — Stafford, or some other place, you 
know ? — On the present moil ? 

1714. The 7.15 train? — Bletoliley, I think, is the other 
stop. 

1715. (Jfr. Si f Ion.) Bletthley and Nuneaton, I think? 
— Yes. 

1716. (Chairman.) We Ray that there are sta- 
tions that might come off, and if you set down five minutes 
wait at each station in your time-table — but I know you 
can do it quicker than’ that, at all events, that is your 
own time — that makes 15 minutes' stop at these stations, 
ff that were saved, that is an acceleration of 15 minutes, 
without putting you to extra expense at alL You might 
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say : Very well, but what about the passenger traffic if 
you run past these stations, the train is nut so useful 
to us ns it would be if it stopped at these stations. I say 
that is a fair enough contention ; but tou see that in 
the new service we are suggesting we want no stop at alL 
“ d Chestl ' r ‘ Therefore, we are taking 
off the Bletohley stop, the stop at Holyhead proper, the 
N uneaton stop, and the Willesden stop, and suggesting that 
this toain should run right on to Crewe, then from Crewe to 
Chester, and Chester to Holyhead, constituting that a 
dtf erent sort of train from what you have now. If these 
15 minutes are saved without putting you to extra ex- 
pense, then, we say we should get some credit for that, in 
taking off these stops after you have made a reasonable 
allowance for what you suffer in the wav of lost traffic 
by these stops being taken off. The neit point I want 
to refer to is this : In regard to the 7.15 train leaving 
Liter, if it leaves at 8.30 all the passengers joining the 
7.15 train just now would, at all events, be at the junction 
to join the 8.30, because that train is later in coming in ; 
and the only difference would be this, tliat the passengers 
which come in presently for the 7.15 would have to wait 
longer at these junctions j but the 8.30 would simply pick 
them up the same as you do in running your fast trains, 
and having a pick-up train before them to bring the pas- 
sengers up to some point such as Crewe. Going out of 
that train the connections might be altered and will have 
to be altered ; I am afraid we do not know much about 
the relative time-tables, but as far as wc hare -been able 
to work it out there would not be running out of the 
train any extra mileage cither, comparatively speaking? — 
Leiore assenting to that proposition it will require some 
examination. 


T7T7. And there we say that minimises the cost of 
acceleration to tliat extent- and saves running extra mil... 
age also to that extent. With regard to the speed of the 
trams, as you know, your present 10. 15 p.m. for Holyhead 
runs over 50 miles an hour ; the 7.15 down Irish mad 
barely 47 miles an hour, and the 10 a.m. from Euston to 
Carlisle 51 miles an hour ; to Glasgow 50 ; therefore the 
morning mail at the present time is not run at a verv exces- 
sive speed, and consequently, seeing you have a train nut 
carrying the mails, but run as an ordinary train, com- 
paratively speaking, although it is a first-class one, I am 
bound to admit, vet the 7.15 run at the same speed as your 
10.15 train, would bring about practically what wc want, 
so far as that is concerned. So there is no difficulty about 
it, because you accomplish that-, and accomplish it daily 
into Holyhead, and you do it on the Scotch trains as weli. 
The next point I want to be at is with regard to the ser- 
vice. Something must be done. I am quite satisfied 
about that ; the Irish people look for it, rightly or wrongly 
they look for it, and press for it, and it ’will require 
some alteration to be made in the present arrangements 
or present service to Ireland. I think we will have 
to throw certain things over if we can, in order to come 
closer. With regard to the alteration of the morning 
train_, 7.15, we will have to consider whether we can de- 
vise in an amicable way some other arrangement whereby 
we can obtain what we consider the further requirements 
of the traffic will justify, and settle some other service, 
which we might agree upon, as being the more likely 
arrangement to meet the objects all have in view, nanieiy, 
the opening up of Ireland as a tourist countrv, and the 
giving further facilities for petting into it, and also, out of 
it. with regard to the additional trains, I have a note 
down here and I see you have qualified it, as I expected 
you would. Additional trains do not always get suffi- 
cient traffic to warrant their being run, but you admit 
that additional trains have a tendency to create new traffic, 
and to make, probably, two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew beforo. If this train is run pretty close up 
to the regular trains, then you contend, and we have to 
admit your contention ns being perfectly accurate, that 
that train would derive its chief traffic by taking the 
traffic out of the other trains and therefore, so far as you 
are concerned, the financial results would be almost 
nil, so far ns tliat goes. That may be so, and leaving at 
8.30 it might be thought that you having a train for North 
Wall at 9.30, I think it is, it is coming to close 
quarters nnd consequently, there will be a shelling off in 
the traffic as between the one and the other. Still, I am 
sure you will agree with me when I say this, that the more 
facility you give, the more temptation you put in the way 
of the poor innocent tourist to travel up and down tho 
country ; he will travel, and he will leave iry nev behind 
him, and it is the money that we want in Ireland particu- 
larly. I know you do not. want it this side, but we 
want it over the war, and in the end we would all be 
more or less satisfied, I am sure, with the result will; 
regard to Ireland. Ireland, somehow or other, has not 


i Mr.P 
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been opened up in the past ; it :s lil;e a shut hook to ever 

SJ many poopw — -bo ui Uic people, J. urn dUAiu 

— and anything that can be done by railway and steambouc 
companies or any outsider to make it better known, I 
think, is a step in the right direction, and a very important 
thing for all concerned. "With regard to starting the train 
at 8.30 you seem to hold a pretty strong view, and 
doubt, after thinking carefully over the whole mat.er, 
whether leaving at 8.30 would be justifiable. You asked 
Mr. O'Brien about the 8.30. Why alter? Tho answer 
is this, you know: That 7.15 is an early hour for 
tourists to get up, and 8.30 is better. That is what 
can bo said for it — 8.30 is better; start well in day- 
light ail the tourist season round and land at the 
other end well in daylight ; all that can be said for 
it. But during the discussion I was thinking over 
in my mind whether something could not be done in 
another direction to bring about the same result, and 
strangely enough when you suggested something of a 
train about 10.30 it occurred to me : Here is a service 
to and from Ireland which has been going on for ever 
so many years and you have never had what you could 
call a mid-day service. You have had a morning and 
an evening service; but, seemingly, tho day service hm 
not been carried out, except, I think, you have a boat 
from North Wall about twelve — but do you take pas- 
sengers by that steamer ? — No, not now, only harvesters 
and so forth. 

1718. I am bound to say that it struck me forcibly that 
something in the way of a mid-day service would be the 
thing, and it occurred to me whether we should not take 
a little time to think over the matter. You say in your 
letter of the 10th of March that you do not think you 
would be able to depart from these figures appreciably ? 
— May I put it in this way ? Though the honourable 
member on your left, I am afraid, does not give me all 
the credit that I think I am entitled to, our desire is to 
encourage the tourist traffic to Ireland, and I think the 
matter has been somewhat complicated by mixing up the 
question of the mail service with the question of the tourist 
service. The proposition being put to us to deal with the 
two together, you may say, and to rflter the mail service, 
we are bound to look at it ns it is put before us ; and for 
a mail service even with the right to carry passengers os 
we should have, I could not fairly offer to take less than 
the sum I have named in my letter of the 10th of March. 

I am quite certain that if the steps that could be taken 
to fix the payment for a mail service were taken — not that 
I suggest they should be — that that would be us low a sum 
as an arbitrator would give us. That I am perfectly cer- 
tain of in my own mind. The difficulty of the position 
has come about, I am perfectly clear, through this mixing 
up of the two questions; there is no reason why they 
should be mixed up, and if the Irish members and tho 
people on the Irish side arc so strong that there should 
be a departure from London, for the encouragement of 
Irish tourists, at a later hour in the morning than 7.15, if 
there is no postal question concerned in it I do not know 
that the North-Western would not be prepared to try iihe 
experiment sny for this summer for the tourist season at 
such hour as they think is most suitable. But it is com- 
plicated, as I think must be evident to the members of 
the Committee, by the mail business. Tourists will nut 
be going in November to Ireland, and they will not be 
going in January, but the proposal here is that the mail 
should run at this Inter hour all the year round, and as far 
as I understand without any advantage to the Post-office 
by the alteration. If it is a question of the tourists alone, 
as I say again, I shall be quite prepared to consider, and 
see what the directors of the North-Western say, as to 
whether we would not from the time that is considered 
suitable at the commencement of the summer, run a train 
at a later hour than 7.15, or perhaps at a later hour than 
8.30. 

1719. (Mr. Sifton.) And your own boat?— Tt has 
nothing to do with us. if the Post-office can say : We will 
hold the boat back. I have tried to separate them, be- 
cause I am clear it has complicated the matter by having 
them together. I do not like to sav nff-hnnd in our own 
boat, because I may he met by the rejoinder that it is not 
a North -Wpstern boat that they want to go by. I do not 
know wh'ether that would be so or not. 

1720. (3fV. Sifton .) Of course, the Post-office must 

have the mail boat fitted to trains something like the 
trair s in this scheme 1 

172L (Chairman.) I quite appreciate your remarks 
about that, Mr. Harrison ?— There is a way out of this diffi- 
culty if we can onlr pet at it without too many hard and 
fast lines being laid down. I am perfectly certain of 
that. 

1722. We appreciated that all through, and so thought. 
What wo have done is this : Although we have brought 


them together pretty much ail through .n the taking uf 
evidence, anu ill the discussion we have seetionalfsed 
them ; we have said (1) mail ; (2) tourisis, and although 
we started quite apart, by and bye as you know, they just 
commenced to creep in until at the end thev got that 
length ? — And they came together. 

1723. And they are overlapping now. But still we 
commenced with them perfectly apart, and I uatidpated 
that you would raise that- point, but when wc ceme o, 
consider what is tourist and what- is mails, we will have 
to consider the mails and the tourists so far as 
we can combine them? — I repeat again, t-hat I do 
not think — in fact-, 1 am certain, for there is no doubt 
in\my mind— that to run the mileage which is suggested 
by this altered 7.15, if you like to call it, or the 8.30, 
all the year round, would certainly not be a good com- 
mercial arrangement. It is not required for the mails ; 
it is not required for, what shall we say, eight months in 
the year, for tourist traffic ; but perhaps something could 
have been done more than has been to encourage tourist 
traffic by having either that service part of the venr, say- 
four or five months in the year, four months probably, cir 
something like it. That would be worth the experiment. 

I quite agree, and if we can see our way, I do not know 
whether it would be with our own boat. Mr. Sifton said 
woifld you run your own boat in connection with it, and I 
do not know whether we are in a position to run a second 
boat for a day service, for I have not looked into it ; but 
that the directors would consent to try the experiment of 
a tourist train at a later horn- than the present mail, for 
the tourist season, I have not the slightest doubt — if that 
would meet the views of the Committee. 

1724. (Chairman.) 1 think that lays a good foundation 

for consideration. Of course, we will have to meet and 
discuss it? , 

1725. (Mr. Sifton.) That means, Mr. Harrison, that 
you would leave the present mail trains untouched? — 
Yes, that is practically what it comes to. 

(Chairman.) Mr. Harrison is now dealing with the 
tourist traffic only. 

(Mr. Sifton.) And leaving the mail trains untouched. 

{Chairman .) Yes, he is keeping the two things separate. 
TKifnesr.) I deprecate, as a business transaction, waste, 
and I think that to carry out that scheme of an additional 
8.30 train all the year round would he waste of money, 
and an unnecessary expenditure of money. If you can 
separate the mail and tne tourist, or if you can do some- 
thing for the tourist season, which we are all anxious to 
encourage and increase, there cannot bo much difficulty in 
doing it. I will put it this way, so far as the North- 
Western arc concerned, we do it whenever we find it is 
likely to pay, and why should we not do it for Ireland 1 If 
the tourists would go in larger numbers from London to 
Ireland by a quick train leaving at 9, or even half -past 10, 
or something like that, by all manner of means I should 
say try it, and see what the result is. 

1726. (Mr. O'Brien.) Could you run such a train in 
time to catch the mail boat 1 — That is the difficulty. They 
tie the mail boat, and say the mail boat must go at a cer- 
tain hour. Sooner than t-liero should be any feeling in 
anybody’s mind that- the North-Western are asking to be 
paid a sum of money that they ought not to ask for, to 
carry out this alteration, I would far sooner say to the 
North-Western directors: "Let us run a train at any 
hour they like for three or four months in the year in 
each direction to accommodate tourist traffic going to 
Ireland, and let it be as good a train during the day time 
as we have got during the night.” That is my view, and 
let there be no question about anybody paying anything 
at all for it ; do it as a commercial arrangement and not 
as a matter of postal arrangement. Do not be tied up 
with the Post-office. ' 

1727. Your Chairman, I think, said that practically in 
his report dealing with tins subject ; he said : “We have 
offered to start a train at nny time the Postmaster- 
General wishes, and are ready to alter the time in any 
possible way?” — Yes, but bear in mind that I want to 
separate the passenger question from the mail business, 
because I am sure tho mail business hampers it unneces- 
sarily. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) I prefer to say in your presence from 
my knowledge of the Irish people and those interested in 
this question, that they will not suffer the mail service to 
be put aside. We look upon that as our own ; it is an 
Irish connection, and we consider that there is more than 
rvunn-.i, being paid for the whole moil serv-'c' end that 
Ireland is more than taxed for the payment of that service, 
n-o — nntto have it utilised in the best D'snitfe wirfnr 
the development of tourist traffic, and of every other traffic. 
t dn -• *'- : nV T nm cvuressinir now only mv opinion that 

tho Irish neople would not suffer the mail service to be 
thrust asido, and any other new tourist service put in. 
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< ri, airman .) Nut thrust aside, but allowed to go on, and 
plussed to that something else of an important nature to 
de relon the industries of the country as I understood. 

( Mr. O' brim.) Undoubtedly that is so, but still we con- 
tend there is a service, anil that it is not being utilised at 
all They are the best boats in the world we contend, 
and they are not being utilised in the way they ought to 
be. 

(Ufr. Sir tint.) This 8.30 departure from Euston, with, a 
quickened speed, would bring us into Dublin at about as 
late an hour as we could conveniently deal with the mail 
matter, and if the mail boat is to carry mails at aLl, letters 
and parcels, it must run at about the time at which it 
would connect with an 8.30 train. 

1728. (Mr. O' brim.) What would you say to this : 
Tour contracts will end in the year 1900, and whatever 
arrangement you might make, give it a trial of two years ; 
then, of course, the time will arrive for re-casting the 
whole thing. But if you say it is rim ply for one season I 
think you might as wel'i let it alone ; you could not test 
its utility in one season at all. To begin with, there is 
the very' fact that we have not reported yet ; then there 
is the fact that the tirue-taibles would have to be altered 
and advertising would have to be done, so that practically 
half the season would be lost. We are on the top of the 
Easter hdlidaya now, and we have done nothing yet, so 
for the one season it would not be worth much 1 — -I did 
not know that you attached that importance to it as a 
matter of mail service. I. as I have said, do find myself 
hampered in the consideration of the matter by the mail 
service being mixed up with it. I want to bring it home 
in this way : Granted for the sake of argument that the 
8.30 departure — which is the latest the Post-office say 
they can arrange for or fall in with on the down journey — 
what advantage is there ns a tourist question, because I 
take it there is none from the Post-office point of view, in 
the acceleration of the up journey? 

1729. (Chairman.) To be a shorter time on the way — 
that is tire only answer. They want to leave Dublin 
later in the morning, and they think just now it is rather 
early?— It is early, no doubt. 

(Chairman.) In the English towns they say “ Wc will 
leave later, and we will have some acceleration on the 
wav, and our journey will be shortened to that extent 
from Ireland to England, and from England to Ireland.” 
I am speaking now of the regular passengers, including 
the Members of Parliament, who want to get along as 
quickly as they can. 

(Mr. O' brim.) We want to travel for nothing if we 

(TTifness.) That was the Welshman who asked that — 
that was not the Irish. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) I beg your pardon, we opened the hall. 

(Chairman.) That is a point, but the real point- is the 
shortening of the distance, the reducing of what you 
might call the mileage in point of time, compared with 
the present service. 

1730. (Mr. O'Brien.) It is only right to say also for 
business purposes that there is a train which is run ning 
now from Kingsbridge, which is timed to start at a quarter 
past six, Mr. Colhoun put it back till half-past six. This 
mail service will take ordinary business people? — Is that 
half-past six at night. 

1731. No ; in the morning. Supposing there was the 
8.30 train, a person going to Corn could be in bed at 
Cork at 11 o'clock that night, because the mail serrice 
would catch that train. Then again, the Great Northern 
people have a train at half-past five, and they are very 
jealous about keeping it at half-past 5, hut I think it 
could be moved back a bit further, 60 that passengers 
going to -Belfast would catch that also ; and I think the 
Midland people probably would be endeavouring to get 
a train to accommodate the passengers who wanted to go 
west. So that there are. in addition to the tourist 
people, business people to th ink of? — What is in my 
mind is this : I do not like there to be any feeling that 
the North-Western are asking to be paid for something 
which, if there was no mail business in it, they would 
probably do themselves : that is my feeling. 

1732. (Chairman.) Whait are your engagements to- 
morrow — I know this is your busy .time. What is passing 
through my mind is tliis : We have exchanged views here 
to-day ; we have told you our little storv, and you hsve 
given us your views. Haring exchanged those’ views, I 
think if we both had a little time to think on any other 
modus vivendi we might come closer together if wo had 
another short meeting — I should hope so ; I shifl he 
down here to-morrow. 

1733. Would you be able to give us half an hour, say, 
at about 11 o’clock? — Yes, that would do very well for 
me. 

717. 


1734. (Hr. O'Brien.) I am curious to know this— it Nr. P. 
came into my mind as we passed along in the course of UarrUou. 
the discussion ; would you be willing to consider giving „ 3 

a train to be started at any time that the Post Office or " — — 
the Committee might decide. 

1735. (Chairman.) Leasing a train to the Post Office 
for so much a year? — 

1736. (Mr. O'Brien.) Yes, and allowing the Pest 
Office to take the profits of the train to pay you back? 

— No, 1 am afraid not. 

1737. Paying you what you are paying vour share- 
holders yourself? — No, I am afraid not 

1738. (Chairman.) Leasing the train, and paying you 
a certain sum a year sufficient to cover your 7 or 8 per cent. , 
or what you are paying your shareholders ? — No, there 
are difficulties. You cannot get at what the cost of run- 
ning a particular train is. The Chairman put it very 
ably from the point of view that the Committee would 
hold, that the initial coat having been first incurred by 
ouc train, the second train was run at less, the third at 
still less, and so on. But you cannot identify the cost 
of working a particular tram, and therefore you could 
not arrive at the profit. What was passing through my 
mind, as I thought I rather indicated, was rather that 
it the Post Office could, so far as the train is concerned, 
stand aside and waive any rights with regard to a train, 
whether the North-Western would not sooner put on a 
train at half -past 8 themselves, running as proposed here, 
anil iat the 7.15 stand, and the boat be put -in connection 
with it without any payment at all, aud trv the experi- 
ment. But then Mr. O'Brien says, “ No, no, that won’t 
do : we will not have the mail treated in that way — we 
will have it the mail.” 


1739. (Mr. O’Brien.) I am quite sure the 70 Mem- 
bers of Parliament who waited upon the Postmaster- 
General will not consent to that, because they expressly 
said, “ Here we have the finest sen-ice in the world"; 
it has not been utilised, and we must have it utilised. ,r 
That is the idea in the Irish people’s mind. They may 
bo wrong, and I am only expressing my opinion of what 
they will probably do. They will say to-morrow, " No, 
we will not " ? — I understand. Let- me put it this way ; 
Suppose, for postal purposes, the mail continued on the 
Scotch mail, as to-day. as far as Crewe, and an additional 
train that had nothing to do with the postal service, and 
was not under the control of the Postmaster-General, 
left, we wni say, at half-past 8, and overtook the first 
train within u short time of its arrival at Holyhead, and 
the boat waited for it — would that not meet the case ? 

1740. I do not think it is worth while putting it on for 
the tourist season if you are not going on with it. It has 
cost a good deal of labour and time already, and I do not 
think we would like to start again the next year? — 1 think 
if tiie North-Western did it this season tliey would pro- 
bably not discontinue it afterwards. You "see that for 
Scotland the trains run for the tourist season, and they 
do not run all the year round. 

1741. (Chairman.) That is so? 

1742. (Mr. O'Brien.) You would not consider that idea 
about leasing tbe trains? — We could not do it; we could 
not pick out a particular train in that way. 

1743. When I was talking about what we were going 
to do in the way of inducing tourist traffic, eta, if these 
trains were ottered, you ridiculed the idea that we were 
going to induce any traffic at all? — No, no, I did not 
mean to ridicule it. 

1744. I know you thought at all events that we would 
not be likely to induce any traffic worth while ; you 
thought it was bad commercial business. It occurred 
to me then perhaps Mr. Harrison would lease a train 
and let us take the risks and guarantee to pay him 
what he was (laying his shareholders ? — -But we do not 
pay our shareholders out of one particular train ; we 
have got the whole of our business to consider. 

1745. If we lease a train, and take the risk, we shall 
pay the 7^ per cent, or whatever it is you pay your share- 
holders? — we cannot divide up n particular part of our 
business in that way, and say we take a 7£ per cent, 
rate of interest upon that. 

1746. (Chairman.) Mr. O'Brien’s view is founded on 

what is called the City train going from Victoria to 
Brighton ; a certain number of men guarantee a certain 
sum in the year, and that train is looked upon as being 
the City train. That is what Mr. O'Brien means? 

1747. (Mr. O'Brien.) Yes, I am quite serious, Mr. 
Harrison, in what I have told you, that there is a desire 
on the part of the Tourist Association, who are very 
influential peonlo. to use every effort they can to bustle 
up the tourists to oomc You ilid not seem to think 
th"t that was likelv. and now T am putting this to you : 
If you do not think it is likely, then will you lease 
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SV. K the train and let those who lease it from you take 
Unriwi ii. the risk, guaranteeing you the percentage that 
!i5tar”iS08 S' 011 arc giving your sliareholders yourself? I am only 
— 1— ’ wanting to show you that we are anxious to meet you 
if we can on business lines? — I do not doubt your desire 
to deal with the matter in that way. I do not like the 
expression “ meet me,” because I am putting it rather 
in the other way, that I would consider whether I can- 
not recommend the North-Western Directors to run the 
train without being paid by anybody at all, lease or 
no lease ; but then I am met with this, “ No, that will 
not do unless it is mode the mail train.” I cannot 
undertake to run a mail train for the Post Office with- 
out being adequately paid for it. It is not a question 
of the Irish mail train, or any other, but it affects the 
whole principle of our arrangements made under Acta 
of Parliament for the postal service of the country. So 
for as the question of making a profit or not on the 
train, I put it on one side and say that I will consider 
whether I should recommend the North-Western Direc- 
tors to rim the train at the time that is said to be suit- 
able without any payment at all, provided it is not put 
under obligation to the Postmaster-Generai, so that he 
shall not have the right to say, "You shall do this, or 
you shall do that.” 

1748. {Chairman.) I quite see your point. We are 
dealing with the principle now, and I quite appreciate 
what that principle is. It is a very important one to you, 
and you are quite right to show us where the difficulty 
comes in. I suggest, Mr. O'Brien, that we should now 
let Mr. Harrison off until to-morrow. Supposing, Mr. 
Sifton, that arrangements were made whereby a train waa 
sent to Holyhead later — not, for postal purposes at all, but 
for general purposes — and we wanted the passengers by 
that train to get on to catch your mail boat at Holyhead, 
but that it would be delayed about half an hour or so at 
Hct.vhead for those passengers ; what would vou say to 
that? 

(Mr. Sifton.) Do you mean half an hour beyond the 
time mentioned here? 

(Chairman.) I am putting it roughly that it would be 
delayed some time waiting to get the passengers by this 
train. How long could you wait at Holyhead, and meet 
your deliveries in Dublin and other places ? 

(Mr. Sifton.) I do not think we could leave later than 
is shown on this table — say a quarter past two. 

(Mr. O'Brien,.) Is that the present time? 

(Mr. Sifton.) It is the time fixed' for the arrival of this 
8.30 train with an accelerated speed of half an hour. 

(Chairman.) What time do you leave just now? 

(Mr. Heath.) 2.13 is the proposed time of arrival. 

(Chairman.) But what is the present time? 

(Mr. Heath.) They arrive at Holyhead Pier at 1.28 
now. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Wo could not. I think, contemplate a 
later arrival of the train at the Pier than the 2.13, which 
is shown on this table. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Axe you calculating that upon your own 
time without consulting the Dublin Company ? because I 
think there is more in those boats than they have ever 
taken out of them. 

(Mr. Sifton.) There is n margin. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) They will gain something, and I think 
they ought to be asked to do jt. I think we ought to have 
a little move all round. I think the Dublin Company 
might do more. 

(Mr. Sifton.) There is a margin of power at all events. 

(Chairman.) You would wait a little at all events — a 
matter of 45 minutes ? 

(Mr. O'Brirn.) I want to give Mr. Harrison the fullest 
time. 

(Chairman.) Mr. Harrison will want something to con- 
sider before he comes here to-morrow. 

1749. (Mr. Sifton.) IE your day trains occupied the same 
inme coming to Holyhead Station that your 10.15 night 
train does — that is 5 hours and 15 minutes — then you 
could arrive in Holyhead at 2.5, sfcartine from London at 
8.50 — that hour is us late as is consistent with postal 
necessities ? — I agree rather with Mr. O'Brien. I think 
that although the contract with the mail boats may be to 


run in a certain time from Holyhead Pier to Kingstown 
Pier, that if something is to be dune to eneuuiage the 
traffic they ought to be pressed to deal with that tune in 
a different form. 

1750. (Chairman.) I agree with you.— I hare volun- 
teered the consideration Uiat we would run a train, but I 
cannot pledge the Company. 

1751. (Mr. O'Brien.) You can recommend? — I have 
volunteered the consiueration of mimin g a train at a 
high rate of speed wituout additional charge, and contrary 
to my conviction, as to the utility of it. I do not think 
that we uught to be tied book at Holyhead, if that is to be 
a success, to the bare contract time of the City of Dublin 
Company in running the boat across. Something has got 
to give vray. If we are to be tied, os I said before, by 
hard and fust lines that the mail boat must be here at this 
particular time, and the boat cannot do it in less than 
that particular time and all tlrnt, we are at a deadlock. 

1752. (Chairman.) I take it your contention is this : . 
if anything is to be done everybody must put their 
shoulder to the wheel? — Yes, undoubtedly, and I am 
prepared to say that the North-Western will put their 
shoulder to the wheel to the fullest extent. 

1753. (Mr. O'Brien.) Now, Mr. Harrison, you have 
dealt with trains from Kustou, does that apply also to the 
trains to Euston from Holyhead, because remember we are 
dealing with those too ? — I am afraid we cannot very well 
separate that from the mail ; it is the mail train, and I 
think if that is to be accelerated there ought to be a pay- 
ment in consideration of it. 

1754. (Chairman.) Supposing we were to leave Dublin 
later, and come into Hc/lyliead half an hour later, and say 
you run at the same speed from A to B ? — I think we 
could work it out. 

1755. (Mr. O'Brien.) 8.30 is the latest you could start 
going down ? — I should not like to say 8.30 is the latest. 

1756. (Chairman.) You want some time to look at it? — 
I do want to look at it. 

1757. (Mr. O'Brien.) If you think of running this train 
at 8.30 you could combine it with your own, and start at 9, 
and you would then be able to catch the mail boat, and 
that would give you the chance of those who wished to go 
by your own boats ? — I om afraid our own train, as you 
know, ia not a very quick one; it serves a good many 
places along the road. 

1758. It just occurred to me that it might be possible 
to combino. Of course, 9 o'clock would be a good all-round 
hour for everybody, and then they might take which boat 
they liked, so far as I am concerned ? — Yes, of course. 

(Chairman.) You would have to have regard to the 
connection on the other side ; if you leave at 9 you are 
done for, and the whole thing is cut off. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Of course, it would be subject to Mr. 
Sifton's consent about keeping the mail boat later, or to 
the speed you could go at, whether you could catch the 
mail boat. I am now speaking of the trains from Euston 
down. 

(Mr. Sifton.) I would not like to say offhand if wc 
could take the mail any later into Dublin than is shown 
here. 

(Chairman.) Well, Mr. Harrison, we are much obliged 
to you for coming here. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Of course, you will have breakfast and 
dining cars, and all that — those things will be put on ? 

1759. (Chairman.) They are on now, are they not? — 
Yes. 

1760. How are they doing ? — There is not much in them 
— nothing more than an average of, I suppose, three or 
four people & day. They are rather disappointing. 

1761. (Mr. O'Brien.) You had not them on the better 
part of last season, had you ? — We have had them on a 
couple of yeara, I should think. 

1762. Is that so ? — I should think a couple of years, at 
least. 

1763. The third class port? — They were put on, I 
think, in May last year — the 1st of May, I think. 

1764. It struck me that they ought to be popular? — 
We thought so. 

1764. (Mr. O'Brien.) This season, I think, will test 
them. 




The Hon. James Cleeakh Busks, called ; and Examined 


1765. (Chairman.) We have been having before us the 
question of the acceleration of the Irish mails from Euston 
to Dublin and from Dublin to Euston. and in connection 
with that we have been discussing the tourist develop- 
ment and the opening up of Ireland as a tourist resort. 
While we are doing these tilings we have also been looking 
into the question of the Irish connections. We have got 
on pretty well with the Great Southern, who have put 
hack a train, and have formed a connection to the south 


with a later arrival in Dublin, such as has been shadowed 
out by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, and such aswe 
have discussed here to-day and previously. The Dublin, 
Widklow and Wexford Railway have also been able to 
make on arrangement whereby they will connect with the 
steamer. Tho Midland Great Western are not interfered 
with ; they leave late, about 7, and in any case it does 
not affect them ; but if the traffic was sufficient to warrant 
it, they would put on a new train or re-arrange their train 
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service sc- that they would hare an early connection with 1781. I meant that you must arrive in Glasgow earlier ucm. J. a. 
the cross-Channel bout. Then comes the Great Northern. than 4.40 ? — Yes, it would require to do so. Burnt. 

The present 5.30 which goes down to Belfast iB due there 1782. (ilir. .S if ton.) When do you contemplate you will aUnr-isas. 

at 9 o'clock auJ your billed time for leaving is 9.10 ! — be able to overtake the mail again ? — I cannot commit ' 

Vo 9 30. ' " myself to it, but we are looking forward to it. 

1766. I know you leave at 9.30, but I thought your 1783. (Chairman.) You would lessen your margin at 
time was billed for 9.10. We would not like to cut that Ardrossan, I suppose, and steam a little faster, of course, 

connection at Belfast for two reasons. The one is that if you could ? — That is something to consider, 

die train takes the Dublin mails and the intermediate 1784. How much have you to pick up to catch the con- 

mails for Scotland, and they catch your steamer which nection? 20 minutes, or half an hour? — 25 minutes. 

"oes over to Ardrossan, and you get a through service 1785. (Chairman.) I think it is a rery important thing 

fmo Glasgow, and so it would be very desirable to keep up to catch that train to Aberdeen — very important 

the connection. We have had the Great Northern people 1786. (Mr. Sifton.) Do you not in summer now oat-ch 
giving evidence, and we have pointed out to them the the 5 o'clock train to Edinburgh ? — They ran that train 

desirability of putting back their train for some time and last summer, but I believe they do not intend running it 

running faster by taking off some of the intermediate again. 

stops, or something of that kind, in order to interfere as 1787. (Chairman.) Six o’clock, I think, is the earliest 
little as possible with the arrangements at present exist- train?— Yes. Last year they ran a train to Edinburgh, 

ii.g at Belfast, and to get your steamer away. If we especially in connection with our service, and it was a 

E ;o as late as we are asked to, it will either cause you to failure, the object being to get to Edinburgh by six. But 

enve later, or cut the connection at Belfast, or the Great when did you propose that the Great Northern train. 

Northern must take off a number of intermediate stations, should leave Dublin to arrive at Belfast? 

and get into Belfast quicker. We wish them to do the 1788. It should leave Dublin at 6 o’clock to get into 
best they can, because it is the last important train of Belfast about 9.15? — That is u quarter of an hour later ? 
the day ; it is a dining-caT train, and it is a pretty good 1789. Yes? — We complain very much of the slowness of 
train. They say they cannot cut the stops off nt the inter- the train as it is at present. Y e used always to be corn- 

mediate stations, because of it being the Inst through plaining to the Great Northern that it was late in arriving,, 

train of that nature, and that the nest train is very late, but there is an improvement now. 

leaving at 8 something, and getting down to Dundalk 1790. You do not mean to say that the Great Northern 
and those places nt n very late hour for the people to get Railway do not keep good time ? — Not the best of time — 

on. We see a lot of difficulties ahead, but we have taken not in the month of August, when there is a heavy traffic, 

out the time of your arrival in Glasgow, aud of the trains 1791. How long would you take when everything is 
leaving Glasgow, and there seems to he a considerable ready to get the goods train shipped from your steamer to 

margin at Glasgow from the time your passengers get in the train at Ardrossan ! — Eroiu two to three hours, 

by the Caledonian train until they go to Edinburgh and 1792. You have a steamer leaving Belfast about an hour 
the North. I understand you do not care about anything before that every evening for Greenock ? — Yes, at 8 o'clock, 
later? — No. _ 1793. Could you not arrange to send your heavy goods 

1767. I have told you the story as it appears, both here by that boat? — The goods must go as they are consigned, 

and on the Irish side of the Channel. When you say you Of course, they arrive at quite different parts of Glas- 

do not care about leaving later, I suppose a quarter of on gow. Goods from Ardrossan arrive at College Station in 

hour, or something like that off or on, you would be Glasgow, and a lot of people would not have their goods 

able to overtake, would you not?— In what war ? arriving at the Broonuelaw — that would mean extra cost 

1768. When leaving later. — How could we overtake a for cartage, and so on. There are a lot uf through goods 
quarter of an hour ? from the interior of Ireland which do not arrive in time for 

1769. Of course, the margin we have in Glasgow of our 8 o’clock sailing at Belfast, and they go by Ardrossan. 

trains going out is considerable ? — You are talking only of 1794. Supposing the worst came to "the worst, and the 
the passenger service, hut you must remember tliat ours cross-Channel connection was cut at Bd/£ast 1 — I can 

is a goods, livestock, and passenger service combined. hardly contemplate that. I do not tliink the Great 

1770. You would not say, would you, that goods traffic Northern would do so ; our connection is too valuable for 
is more pressing than passenger traffic? — No, but goods them to lose it. 

traffic takes longer to handle, and just now our arrival for 1795. You mean that they would leave Dublin at half- 
goods traffic at Glasgow is later than we would wish. Our past five, the same as now ? — I do not care when they 

desire is to arrive at Glasgow earlier, because unless we leave, so long as they arrive at 9. 

can get the goods trains away from Ardrossan early before 1796. Could you pull up any time on the way with the- 
the passenger traffic begins they are very long on the steamer? — No, not at present. 

road. Now our goods train is due to leave Ardrossan at 1797. Do you contemplate putting on handsome boats: 

7.20, and to get into Glasgow at 9.10. in these days ? — Yes, we nre always renewing our boats, 

1771. You are in Ardrossan at 4 something, are you but if we did so, it would not. he in the direction of leav- 

not ? — At 3.40 a.m., but we are not ready for discharging ing later ; it would be in order to arrive earlier, 

the goods then. For the goods we have to shift to another 1798. What is the urgency for these goods for Glasgow ? 
pier, and it is 5 o’clock before we get started on dis- You see, if you got the goods pitched about 11 or 12 o’clock 
charging. in the day they would not complain about that much, 

1772. You do not send your goods traffic on from the would they ? I can quite see cattle, to get in for the 

Caledonian Pier, do you?— No. markets, would have to be landed at that time, but sup- 

1773. But vou unship the livestock ?— Specially con- posing you are taking the live stock by a previous train 
signed livestock. and letting the slow goods follow ?— We have not got a 

1774. Then vou go to the Glasgow and South-Western monopoly of the trade— we have our competitors. 

Pier, and that 'takes some time off vou?— Yes. 1799. It is pretty well your own way?— No. There 

1775. And by the time the train is loaded it is late i8 a service v id Ayr for goods and live stock, and we could 
enough to get- into Glasgow ?— Yes. not afford to arrivo later than we do at present. 

1776. Do vou refer chiefly now to live stock or to 1800. They do not go daily ?— Four times a week, 

goods?— To goods chiefly. It is the goods train I am 1801. (Chairman.) I think it is a question again of 

referring to. The goods train is timed to leave 7.20. and putting the shoulder to the wheel and seeing what cotfid 

<'s due at Glasgow nt 9.10, hut it does not keep *p to time ; be done. Have you anything to say, Mr. Sifton, about 
it is very rare it does leave at 7.20. I would further say this connection ? — I should not like to see it broken, he- 
rn regard to what vou said about the passenger train cause of tho mail. For mail purposes I should like to 

having a good margin for connections in Glasgow, that see the connection again with the North mail in Scotland. 

ns I think Mr. Sifton knows, our ambition is to arrive at 1802. (Chairman.) I think it is important, if it could be 
Glasgow earlier, so as to catch the 4.20 to the North. earned out. that we should have the support of Mr. 

That is a train we used to catch, but when thev accelerated Burns, as far as we could, to bring that about. Then it 

the mails to the North we missed it. I have spoken to might become a question how we could set agoing in order 
Mr. Sifton and written about it once or twice. to accomplish that object, leaving not so late as we in- 

1777. Yon do not catch that connection now I know, tended, or something of that sort to help him a little, 

because I went North the other day and did not catch it. This is not an English and Irish question so much, but 

— We axe looking forward to arrangements to do so. it i a an Irish and 1 Scotch question, and in doing good fo- 

1778. It is the Post Office, you know? — If we left Bel- the country we should see we do not do very much injury 
fast any later than we do just now of course it would he elsewhere. I do not think that these cattle dealers and 

quite out of the question our ever catching that. business men, who used to get on by that train right away 

1779. Do you hope to catch that 4 something train for to Glasgow, should, from the same station they went into, 
the North?— Yes. without driving over Glasgow, be unable to get on to- 

1780. You must arrive earlier than 4.40? — We arrive Aberdeen into Forfarshire, and on to Inverness in the 

at Ardrossan at 3.40. North, and so forth by a fast train. That was a great boon. 

7?7. I 
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{Mr. Sifto n.) Yes, I have no doubt it was. 
(Chairman.) I am sure it would go a long way to assist 
Irish industry to hare it restored. 

1803. (Mr'. Obrien.) Are the mails heavy from 
Belfast I — It is not u big mail like the Holyhead mail, 
but it is a very fair mail. 

1804. How arc they conveyed to you ? Is it direct from 
the train as she strikes the statiou %— They are now taken 
direct from the train to the steamer. 

1805. They do not pass through the Belfast office 1 — I 
think not now ; they did at one time, but I think that has 
been given up. 

1806. Is the sorting all done when they come, or is 
the sorter on your boat 1— There is no sorting on our boat 
at all. 

1807. So that there could not be any time gained there ? 
—No. 

1808. Your experience is that that train is pretty gene- 
rally late? — No, I would not say that, but I say that it 
takes nil our time to get our steamer away at 9.30, and 
that we send a monthly return to the Great. Northern 
Bail way, and that tlioy sometimes have said that it was 
the delay of the Post Office giving us the mails — but that 
Iras been put right. 

1809. You are always ready to pull up your anchor ? — 
Yes, we are waiting for that train. There is a London- 
derry train, too, which arrives in Belfast over the Northern 

Counties at 9 o’clock which has tire Derry mail. 

1810. Does that keep fair time ? — Yes, we have no com- 
plaints about that. 

17811. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to make ? 
You have heard the discussion ; if the worst comes to the 
worst, wliat would you suggest ? that is, if the margin at 
Belfast was cut down by 15 minutes, which would run 
the risk of throwing you later away from Belfast than you 
arc now ?— I am afraid we could not undertake, if the train 
was going to arrive later, to guarantee tire connection, and 
to wait later than 9.30. The only thing seems to me is 
that the Great Northern might accelerate their train 
if they left Amiens Street a quarter of an hour later ; that 
is, at 5.45 instead of leaving at 5.30. It is not a very 
fast train. 

1812. It is pretty heavy ; I think they should, and I 
do not think that they should stop at nil these stations. 
But I know this well — not a single one of these interme- 
diate stops were put on except under great pressure from 
the public, and if anything were taken off there would be 
a howl — as to whether the howl would be very justifiable 
is another question? — It seems to me that there are 
delays at some of these small stations. 

1813. (Mr. O'Brien.) Over long? — The train stops over 

. (Chairman.) I think they could be sharpened 
up. 

(Mr, O'Brien.) I think that they do that at all the 
Irish stations ; that is my experience. 

1814. (Chairman.) It is a heavyish train, and it is an 
important train, but I should like to see the connection 
maintained if possible. You see we have a big element 
in Dublin and the South, and they tell us that we have 
no right to sacrifice the major part of the Irish interest 
for the sake of one train? — I may say that in Scotland the 
way the Scotch railwnys go in for running trains is that 
they would run, in these circumstances, two trains ; they 
would run a slow train and then they would run a train 


to Beilasc from Dublin without stopping. That is wlmt 
ought to bi done in tins cuse ; there is plenty of traffic t u 
warrant it. 

1816. There is plenty of traffic by the 5.30 to warrant 
running, stopping onlv at Dundalk I — To warrant niii,..,.. 
from Dublin to Belfast without stopping. 

1816. (Chairman.) You would have to stop at Dun- 

dalk for watering, und then they could go on tu Beaas: 
»uc-r that. There is no reason why they should not d, 
that even now 

1817. (Mr. O brien.) Do you get any passenger trade 
at Belfjs; i — Yes, we have a targe passenger trade off this 
5.30 train. 

1818. Do you do much with the tourist traffic ? — -Yes, 
we have been doing a great deal lately to develop it. 

1819. In the season ! — Yes. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) How are your fares? 

(Chairman.) They are on the Scotch basis. 

1820. (31 r. O' b run.) Have you any through booking 
with the Great Northern / — Yes, with ail the Irish rail- 
ways. lYe have tourist tickets and tours. 

1821. Is there anything like a round tour so that they 
can come in your way and out another? — Yes, they can 
come in by Belfast and go back by Derry, and so on. At 
summer time we run u daylight steamer, you know, for 
excursionists only. 

1822. That is the steamer “ Adder " i — Yes. which the 
Post Office utilise, and we do not charge for." 

1823. (31 r. .Si f ton.) Do we send anything ? — Yes, the 
mail goes in the mo r ni n g and in the afternoon. 

1824. (31 r. O'Brien.) You are treating the Post Office 

more generously than some other people we know 

1825. (Chairman.) I think with all the Irish railways 
you have a very complete system of through booking i— 
Yes. 

1826. Both round tours, return tickets, and single fare 
arrangements? — Not very many single fare tours, but, 
of course, we have through booking, single fares, and 
a large number of round tours. We do a great deal in 
advertising. 

1827. (Mr. O'Brien.) Does the Belfast Shipping Com- 
pany, which runs boots to Liverpool, compete with you in 
taking passengers to Scotland ? — No. 

1828. Not at all ? — No. 

1829. You are not able to say you can do any more, 
whatever the hours? — No. 

1830. There will have to be give and take all round ? — 
It is all take, as far as we are concerned. If it would be 
any use my Reeing Mr. PiewH with your Chairman this 
afternoon I could do- that ; but unless you wanted me, I 
was going to Scotland to-night. 

1831. (Chai r man.) Thank you, I will arrange for a meet- 
ing this afternoon. If you get away promptly from 
Belfast, and get the Caledonian people to get awav 
promptly from Ardrossan, you are going to make an effort 
to catch that Northern train ? — Yes. 

1832. I will be frank with you. I think under theso 
circumstances we ought not to tie your hands, because we 
attach importance to it, not only in favour of neople going 
every day, but- because it is a connection which was very 
much appreciated generally, and which was very much 
grumbled about when it was thrown off? — It is appre- 
ciated by tourists in the summer time very much, becaus? 
many neople do not want to stay in Glasgow. 

1833. And also by the cattle dealers to Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, and the North ? — Yes, and Perth. 


EIGHTH DAY. 


Thursday, 24 th March , 1898. 


Mr. Thomas Robertson (Chairman) 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien, m.p. 
Mr. T. E. Sifton. 


Mr. T. L. Heath. 


Mr. H. Higgs, Secreiart/. 


Mr. Frederick Hariuson, reoalled ; and further Examined. 


BarrUmi 1834. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say this 
— morning in connection with our important discussion of 
s olar. 18 88. y ester dav ? — I sent to your secretary, following the pre- 
cedents that I have found prevail at other Departmental 
Inquiries, a short ruevrorandum of the facts I should have 
liked to have put before the Committee, and if you have 


no objection I should like to run through that shortly. 
Then there ore one or two things yesterday that I am not 
sure whether they got with perfect accuracy upon the 
Notes ; answering questions does not always, perhaps, 
elicit the matter in tire most clear way. I would just 
mention what I daresay the Committee are aware of, that 
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the Xum-Weatem Company"* connection with Ireland 
Le -a- between :..e yeurs iW and 1848, wlien the unester 
aud UolvneadLuie authorised, anti after warns opened 
in 1343." The disc lush mail conti'ac; was made ill I860 
between the Chester uuti Holyhead Company and the 
1\'4 utiiee but pilot! to duit for some considerable time 
the Nurth-vWicrn i-ouipany, in conjunction with the 
Chester ami 11 ■ iviiead Company, liuu been ru nn i n g a 
passenger service of boats between Ho.yliend and Kings- 
town i weii as a mixed service of passengers and goods 
between Holyhead and Dublin (North Wail). That con- 
tinued up to 1861, a short time after the first Irish mail 
contract came intu operation. In 1854 the Government 
approached the North-Western Company and expressed 
their wish to have a different contract fur the Irish mails 
than then existed, and suggested that the North-Western 
should take up the negotiation, which they did ; and after- 
wards the Improved Postal and Passenger Communication 
between Deland and England Act of 1865 was passed, and 
a contract was made between the Postmaster-General and 
tlie Railway Company and the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company, dated January 1859, which was for 
fourteen years, aud then subject to twelve months’ notice. 
The speed of the trains was to be 41 mifies an hour, the 
time occupied between London and Holyhead six hours 
nnrl forty minutes, with a margin for transfer at Holy- 
head ; then for the sea service there was a tame allowed 
of three hours and forty-five minutes— tlie total time so 
provided for being eleven huuis. Consequent on that 
contract with the Postmaster-General, sub-contracts wore 
necessary between the Chester and Holyhead aiul London 
and North-Western Companies, and the City of Dublin 
Company as to the apportionment of the receipts and the 
manner in which the services should be rendered, and in- 
cluding the provision by the Northwestern Company of 
half the capital necessary for providing the boats. The 
Northwestern share of the capital was afterwards repaid 
bv the City of Dublin Company, and, of course, they have 
no monetary interest in the present boats. The main 
object of my going through this is more to show our 
interest in Irish traffic, and how long it has lasted. That 
brings the history up to about 1859 or 1860. In 1861 we 
discontinued our "passenger service between Holyhead and 
Kingstown. Then in 1870 the Northwestern Companv 
obtained powers to open up the Greenore route, which 
was done in May 1873, and at the present time we have 
a daily service between Greenore und Holyhead, with 
very good express passenger boats carrying cargo as well, 
and express trains in connection with them to dcvelopc 
travel to Ireland by way of Greenore. In July 1876, the 
North-Western separated the passenger traffic by way of 
North Wall on the day service from the cargo traffic, and 
put on Express 'boats "for the day service, and continued 
the mixed passenger and cargo boats for the night service. 
About the same time — in 1876 — it was found that traffic 
bv way of North Wall and Greenore was developing to 
such an extent that it was necessary to enlarge the inner 
harbour at Holvhead, which is used by the North-Western 
boats us distinct from the Admiralty Pier, which is used 
by the mail boats; and the North-Western incurred an 
outlay then on that harbour, with new station and hotel, 
and other accommodation, of some 392,0001. That was 
opened in 1880, and since then they have spent consider- 
able sums of monev in other enlargements and improve 
ments there. In the same year they followed the sama 
course for the night service that they had adopted with tho 
dav service by separating the passenger traffic service from 
the cargo, and they put on additional express steamers 
for the night service in connection with express wains. 
Then in 1880 the Post Office intimated to the North- 
Western Company that they thought there ought to bo 
some reduction in the subsidy paid for the Mail Packet. 
Service between Holyhead and Kingstown, which was 
then 85,900f., because improvements having been maoe 
in the speed and build of steam vessels since the contract 
was made in I860, and also because of the general growth 
of traffic and competition, the Treasuiy seemed to think 
that some economv might be effected in the payment for 
the mail service across the Channel. They invited tenders 
for the service. The North-Western Company tendered 
for Hie service and offered to eonvev the mails bv their 
express steamers, the “Lity." the “Violet,” the Rose 
and the " Shamrock." and to build two other slims of the 
same class as the “Lily" and the "Violet.” The sum 
thev asked for that service was 66,0001. a year. They also 
offered to undertake the entire service— land and sea— 
between London and Hcfyhead ns for ns land was con- 
cerned, nnd between Holvhend and Kingstown, or Holy- 
head and Dublin (North Wall), in half an hour less time 
than the existing service for a gross payment of 70.0UU. 
n vear, tlie conditions of the new contract, if it was entered 
into, to be generally those in the existing contiact, sub- 

717. 


ject to any detailed alterations that might be agreed upon, j/ r . p. 
and the ordinary mail service for the Chester and Holy- llarruon. 
head Line to be continued without any alteration of those 1Iar lgaa _ 
terms. That tender was with some slight mollifications — 1- 

acoopted by tlie Government in January 1883, and was 
put into .the form of a draft contract. The North-Western 
Company gave orders for the two additional vessels to be 
built, and proceeded to mature their arrangements for 
beginning the contract on the 1st October, 1883. Subse- 
quently communications passed between the Government 
and the North-Western Company, and at the request of 
the Government the Railway Company undertook not to 
press for that contract to be ratified. Accordingly it fell 
through. Ultimately it was arranged by the Post Office 
for separate contracts with the North-Western Company for 
the land service, and the City of Dublin Company for the 
service by sea. Tlie contract extended up to the 30th 
September 1895, and thereafter, subject to twelve months’ 
notice. Under that contract an acceleration of half an 
hour was effected in the rail service by each of the ilav 
and night mails. I think what- passed yesterday left 
rather a wrong impression. The half hour's acce- 
leration that was provided for in that contract' (and the 
Chairman read the notice under which the Post Office 
could claim it) for 5,500.'. was actu.-Ily given for that 
price. The half-hour's acceleration that has since been 
made, commencing on tire 1st April last year, was a 
separate matter, which the Post Office had no power to 
claim under the 1883 contract. They desired to make die 
acceleration, and it led to a fresh negotiation, the terms of 
which were agreed with the Post Office for tlie acceleration 
that was made of half an hour with the night mails in 
each direction. To further show what the North-Western 
have done in connection with both the Postal and the 
General Irish Service, in June 1896 the Post Office asked 
the Company to tender for the sea service for the special 
American mails on Saturdays from Holyhead to Kings- 
town, as the City of Dublin Company could not undertake 
it any longer, and also for the occasional service that was 
required from Kingstown to Holyhead when the foreign 
mails were sent l>y special service throughout. from 
Queenstown. The North-Western dill not see their wry 
to arrange a special wrvice of that character to and from 
Kingstown, which was a port they were not running to 
regularly, but they did arrange satisfactorily for the 
service to be run to nnd from North Wall, commencing 
in October 1896, anti I believe it has gone on satisfactorily 
ever since. 

1835. (Mr. O'Brien.) To and from did you say ?— Yes. 
regularly to North Wall on Saturdays, and in the opposite 
direction when there is a special service run from Queens- 
town. 

1836. I was aware of that, but- 1 was not aware of the 
other? — The other is required and run by the London and 
North-Western Compnnv whenever there is a special ser- 
vice run from Queenstown. The North-Western have a 
large fleet of ships— 17 staim vessels engaged in the Irish 
trail e to aud from Hollyheail for passenger and cargo traffic 
by way of Dublin and by the Greenore route for the North 
and iforrth-Wesl of Ireland. As I have said, they have 
two separate passenger sendees by express steamers each 
day in each direction, and two 'services for cargo traffic 
each way daily ; and also a passenger service com- 
bined with cargo to and from.' Greenore. They have 
spent during the last five years in additional vessels 
mainly for passenger services, 188,000/. odd, and in 
improving tho existing vessels another 70,0001. Tire 
North-Western are very lurgely interested in other routes 
for Irish traffic. By the Liverpool route in connection 
with the Belfast Steam Ship Company, who have a regular 
service, they have through bookings and fares and facili- 
ties. They’ are joint owners of the Fleetwood steamers 
to and from Belfust and Fleetwood, by wliioh there is an 
express service with first-class boats daily in each direc- 
tion, and during the tourist season an extra service is run 
regularfy at the end of the week when the traffic is 
heaviest. They are also joint owners of tlie Stranraer and 
Larne steamers, by wliioh an express service is given ; 
that is the short sea passage to the north of Ireland, and 
thev run express trains in connection with that service. 

Following on tlie same lines as they have by the Holy- 
head route they have joined their partners on tlie Fleet- 
wood route in providing new boats and making improve- 
ments, and during the last few years there have been 
three entirely new boats put upon the Fleetwood Service, 
and there is "a fourth just about to be launched. On the 
Stranraer service two new steamers of good speed have 
been provided in recent years. With regard to tlie rail 
service there have been representations made, I think 
under some misconception, as to the quality of the 
carriages that the North-Western run with the Irish 

12 
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Hr, f. mail and North Mail express services ; and it has been 
Barrimn. suggested that the class or carriages is not equal to 
sjMuTism. tJ ‘ ut which tney run in other directions where there 

' is a keener competition. From investigations I have 

made at different times it is foutul that there is really no 
ground for that, and that although some of the best stock 
that the North-Western have running on theii system is 
put upon both the services, and although they are not all 
corridor carriages there is a very large proportion of them 
lavatory carriages ; quite as many as m the direction of 
•Scotland and in other directions. 

1837. On that point, when I was coming over last, and 

an ounce of experience is worth a ton ut theory ? — 

Yes, no doubt. 

1838. I travelled democratic since you were good enough 
to put on a third class carriage. I sought a lavatory car- 
riage, because I like to be able to stay there without get- 
ting out at ceitain stations for certain calls. I found one 
such third-class compartment, and, strangely enough, it 
was labelled for ladies, and there was only one lady in 
it, and she had the luxury oil to herself all the way up, 
and I could not get to it. When I travelled by your ex- 
press service 1 found a very ditl'eienb state of things. It is 
an old saying in Ireland that a priest cliristens his own 
child first, and I can well understand why you make your 
own express trains so comfortable ; but my experience is 
that the other trains are not at all comfortable 1 — I can 
hardly understand your finding only one compartment on 
the train with a lavatory, as we have not built any such 
carriage ; there are always at least two compartments 
with lavatory accommodation. I am afraid there is 
seine misconception in your mind as to why we should 
make our own. trains more comfortable, because you 
pressed it upon me yesterday, whether we do not get 
more money or as much money out of n passenger travel- 
ling by a mail train as by our’ own. We have no prefer- 
ence for one train over the other. I am not putting it for 
a moment that ever}- carriage that runs upon either one 
train or the other is fitted with a lavatory compartment, 
but I am putting it that there is a greater proportion of 
the superior class of carriages run both upon the Irish 
moil and upon the North Wall express service than there 
is on trains in other iliiections. 

1839. Of course, I am not dealing with the other direc- 
tions, I was comparing the two trains on this route ? — -I 
was dealing with mattois in other directions, and dealing 
with them from my own point of view in reference to the 
invidious comparisons that- have been made. 

1840. So far as I made any comparisons yesterday or 
insinuated them, it was with reference to the two trains 
that I have now mentioned, that is, your own express train, 
and the mail train on the same line; I was not- dealing 
with Scotland at all, ns I have not had experience theTe l 
— I was dealing with what I have heard outside this room, 
not with what I have heard inside it. 

1841. (31 r. O' Brit a.) Of course, that is quite right too, 

hut I thought you were answering something I said v ester- 
day ? 

1842. (Chairman.") I take it your observations just now 
were not made on account of any observations made here 
yesterday 1 — Nut in the slightest, 

1843. But they were made because at certain times 
matters come to your ears, suggesting that you are giving 
-an inferior carriage ior some trains on the Holyhead route 
ns against somewhere else ? — Yes, that is entirely my 
object. Then both on the mail train and on the NortJi 
Wall a*“l Greenore trains for some time past now, we 
have run according to the time at which the trains have 
run, and the necessity for the accommodation, breakfast, 
luncheon, and dining cam, for first, second, and third- 
class passengers, and sleeping saloons by the night trains. 
In every way. speaking generally, the stock on the 
London and Holyhead service is really of a first-rate 
character, and equal to anything that we have got any- 
where else. It lias generally been the policy of the North- 
Western to develop and accommodate the travelling in 
connection with Ireland as much as they can. On the 
question of fares, so far back as 1861 the North-Western 
introduced tourist fares to and from Dublin, and they were 
on a lower scale than the ordinary fares in operation all 
the year round. The some system has been extended from 
time to time to places in the interior, and at the present 
time there is quite an extensive system of tourist fares and 
circular tours and cheap bookings, and various facilities in 
the way of special arrangements for travelling to and from 
Ireland, quite ns much so in relation to the requirements 
as with Scotland or any other tourist part of the kingdom. 
If anything more is required the North-Western will he 
onlv too happy to co-operate in making provision for it ; 
but up to the present nlmost every suggestion that has 
been put forward for increased facilities has been com- 


plied with in the way of fares and facilities. The ordinary 
lares for Dublin and the interior stations have been adored 
num came to tune, but the basis generally worked upon 
has been in accordance with the uecisiou or the Baiiwm- 
Comnussionets ui 1881, when there was a difi'erence be- 
tween us and the City of Dublin Company, and it was ],,i, i 
down that the mail fores to Dublin tad Kingat.jwn shuiii i 
be about 10 per cent, above those via North Wall, and tli= 
tliQ , U1II ‘ 1 rouLe wer<J reduced then. In March 
1896 the ordinary return tickets to and from Ireland 
which, prior to th&c had been available for return dunnj 
the month, were mode available for two months, the same 
as the Scotch return tickets; but that is not done for 
tickets between England and Wales and other parte, so 
that in that way both Scotland and Ireland have greater 
facilities for return tickets than the other parts of the 
kingdom. 

1844. {Mr. OBnen.) I suppose you are aware tliattheie 
is a growing feeling in these countries that a ticket once 
purchased for return ought to be available whenever it is 
presented? — I do not know whether it is growing; I 
know it has been the feeling ever since I can remember. 
I am in it certain whether tha t includes carrying the corpse 
back if the person cannot return within the' proper period. 

(31 r. O'Brien.’) No, we will engage to give you a live 
nmn to take bnek. Would you be disposed now to go that 
length in Ireland, and to make the experiment? 

(Chairman.) Of making return tickets available for 


(ILfr. O'Brien.) Yes, I am told it is the rule in America ; 
I do not know, but you will know, Mr. Harrison. I know 
that more than once Bills were introduced into the House 
to try and have it done. 

QFitncss.) There are a great many things in America 
which we should be very sorry to see adopted in England 
in the way of fraud with the tickets. 

1845. (Chairman.) Why should you have return tickets 
at. all ?— The light principle is not to have return tickets, 
that- is the sound principle. 

1846. Anil to reduce a little if you can on the ordinary 
tickets ? — Yes. that is the sound principle. 

1847. (3fr. O'Brien „) I believe in that, too, but I chink 
if you once accept the money, that you ought to allow the 
ticket to be used. I do not know that it has ever been 
tested in a law court, and I should really like to see it 
tested nnd carried ;o the highest Court of Appeal. Have 
you any right to do it at all ? — I think it has been tested. 
There is no question about it, the purchase of a ticket is 
a contract ; and the contract is that the ticket shall not 
be transferred to somebody else. Up to May lust year the 
Irish mail trains conveyed first anti second-class passengers 
only, and express fares were charged by those trains at a 
higher rate than by other trains ; but’ from May, 1897, 
the North-Western Company abolished the express fares 
and conveyed third-class as well as first anti second-class 
passengers by the maii trains at the same fares that they 
had in operation for other trains, and made a considerable 
reduction in the fares. 

1848. But is it uot true that they are still higher than 
the fares in England? — No, emphatically no. 

1849. It was stated so in the House of Commons, I know, 
that the third-class fares charged on the mail to Ireland are 
higher than the third class faros you charge to Section i — 
that was stated, I know, in my hearing ? — Without any dis- 
respect to the House of Commons, a good many t hing s are 
stated there that would not like to be sworn to os evidence. 

1850. I think it was answered by Mr. Hanbury, he 
having got some one, no doubt, to go into it for him, in the 
affirmative ? — What was the effect of the answer ? 

1851. Practically it was that the statement in the ques- 
tion was correct?— I cannot take any notice of that or 
answer that in any way, because I do not know what the 
question was. and I do not know what the answer was. 
All I am putting is that, prior to May 1897, the express 
fares were in operation and third-class passengers were 
nob carried by the mail ; but from that date we have 
nbolished the express fares, we hare carried third-class, 
and we have treated the Irish mail train service so far as 
rate of fare is concerned in every respect the same as other 
trains. Then wo come to a difficulty : There is no separate 
accommodation for third-class passengers on the mail boat. 
We were anxious to avoid that difficulty being intensified 
by the third-class nassengers on the train who wish to use 
the accommodation for superior classes on the boat baring 

■ to pay excess during the time of the sea passage ; and so 
we made what was rather a new departure in arrangements 
for through bookings fey Issuing a series of combined 
tickets, which enable a passenger when they started, to 
obtain a ticket second-class or third-class by rail with 
superior accommodation on the steamer, and the fares 
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•were generally revised so as to make the difference 
between the route r id Kingstown and the route via North 
Wall the same as existed locally to and from Holyhead 
and Ireland ior the steamboat service. Answering the 
honourable member generally as to the scale of fares for 
ire.and being higher than fur Scotland, that is not so, and 
ii he cared I could give examples showing that in many 
cases they are .-u a lower basis altogether. 

1852. i know some sjiccial .Scotch service was mentioned 
over your system I — I do not know wliafc it is. Talking 
ab. .ut fares, there is some difficulty existing at the present 
rime in arranging the fares for places on the Great 
Northern of Ireland and the Great .Southern and Western 
of Ireland. There is a difference between the Companies 
interested which we have not succeeded in removing at 
present. I do not know that one need enter into it, or 
whether it is worth while entering into it. fully here. 

1853. (Chairman.) Yes, we would be glad if you would 
do so ; I have it on my notes, and I was going to ask vou 
specifically about that, because it is one of the old cases of 
its being the other fellow. We want to get, if possible, at 
the bottom of it with a view of having the revised fares, 
which, I understand, have been a reduction on the gross, 
put into operation for the coming tourist season ; so if 
you will kindly amplify your observations on that we will 
be obliged to you ? — Last October the fares to the Midland 
Great Western stations were revised vid North Wall and 
rid Westland Row, that is via Kingstown, making the 
difference the same in amount as between the North Wall 
and the Westland Row fores. The matter was settled so 
far as the Midland Grent Western were concerned. The 
fares with the Great Northern of Ireland and the Great 
Southern and Western stations have not yet been revised 
in accordance with the principle that we revised the West- 
land Row nnd North Wall fares, because those companies 
still object to the new fares being put into operation until 
the question of apportionment is agreed between the Com- 
panies, that is until the share of the fare that is to be 
received by all the Companies is settled. The real obstacle, 
as far as my information goes, to the through fares, includ- 
ing, of course, third-class booking, by the mail route with 
the Great Northern of Ireland and the Great Southern 
and Western stations is that, in the opinion of two Irish 
Companies — and I am bound to say I share it for the 
North-Western Company — the City of Dublin Company 
require for their share an undue and unreasonable propor- 
tion. The view this Company hold is that, whatever is 
added to the Holyhead fare in making u" the through 
fares should be allowed to the Companies beyond Holy- 
head in the division of the receipts ; for example, if the 
fare, say, from Manchester to Galway is made up of the 
fare from Manchester to Holyhead, the fare to Kings- 
town. and thence to Westland Row. and from Broadstone 
to Galway, each Company should receive its local fare as 
its proportion out of the total through fare, that is, if the 
through fare is made up of the local fares, each Company 
will take out its local proportion. If, however, the fares 
are commuted through any Reason, so that the through 
fare is less than the sum of the several local fares, all the 
Companies shotdd participate in the commutation rsteably 
to their proportion of the local fares ; that is to say, to 
put it again, whatever the component parts of the fare put 
in by each of the respective Companies so should be their 
proportion of the through faro to be taken out. 

1854. (Mr. U'Brifv.) Do these Companies that yoo 
have mentioned claim the contrary? — Yes. 

1855. Do they want the full locals? — I cannot follow 
clearly what they do clnim, but I believe that the City of 
Dublin Company claim that they should have their full 
local fare, although they and the other Companies have 
not put that in, in compiling the through fare. that is to 
say, it- would necessitate the other Companies taking less 
than their local fare if the City of Dublin Company had 
their full local fore, beause there has been a reduction in 
the total. 

1856. And is there a deadlock at present ? — There is. 

1857. What is the Court- of Appeal, the Railway Com- 
mission, or what — where is it finally to he settled ? — That 
is rather a difficult problem ; it is a difficult question to 
answer. 

1858. I would not like to see it operate against our 
Association any way ? — I will explain what the operation 
is in a moment. With the object of making a settlement 
the North-Western Company have offered to make con- 
cessions ns to the proportions to be pnid between Kings- 
town and the termini of the two Companies if they and 
the City of Dublin Company will do so ratenbly. The City 
of Dnblin Company insisted on being allowed their full 
locd fares in all cases, nnd that is practically the real cause 
of the fares not being put into operation, and the public 
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being deprived of the benefit. The position is that the ilr P 
two Irish railway Companies object, as I said before, to JJurktoiu 
the through fares being adonted until the whole question „ 
of the division lias been settled. The North-Western ” r ' 
expressed their wish long ago to put the fares in operation 
and to leave the division over for adjustment afterwards ; 
in fact, in May, 1897, I gave me Irish companies notice 
that we would toko the responsibility of putting the fares 
in force from England ; we eould not put them in force, of 
course, from Ireland, bemuse the Irish Companies do the 
booking. 

1859. It wants co-operation ? — Yes ; because they do 
the booking. M e could, as a physical matter, put them in 
force from Euglisli stations. Bub I received such serious 
protests against that, that I had to let the matter stand 
over in the hope that a settlement would be arrived at. A 
good many complaints have been made, particularly of 
there being no third-class bookings by the mail route to 
and from the interior stations; and I have no doubt 
that is a source of a good deal of dissatisfaction. But I 
think it is evident from the fact that the North-Western 
Company have third-class bookings by both the mail route 
and North Wall to Dublin, where they have the right to 
fix them without consultation with any other Company, 
that we are desirous of giving the public the advantage of 
the through bookings if other Companies do not stop us 
doing it. Practically, although perhaps there is some in- 
convenience nrising, the public can get the benefit of the 
third-class by taking a third-class ticket by way of North 
Wall, and using the mail boat, paying the cross Channel 
fare for the mail boat. They would have to do that, be- 
cause, of course, the City of Dublin Company, as I S3id 
before, have no third-class accommodation on the boats, 
but a passenger can actually get a third-class ticket by way 
of North Wall, nnd pay the difference on board the boat, 
and then lie would get through with a third-class booking. 

But that is not a satisfactory way, of course. 

1860. Have you third-class accommodation on your ex- 
press boats? — We have only two classes. 

186L So it is the some thing ! — It is not the same thing 
exactly, because ours is a saloon for first and second-class 
passengers, with accommodation, also for third-class pas- 
sengers, whereas the mail boat has a saloon for first-class 
and a saloon for the second-class, but no accommodation 
for the third-class. 

1862. (Chairman.) Unless they pay the difference? — 

That is so. Tho difference is really this, that the City of 
Dublin Company adopted two classes of accommodation, 
which was for first aud second-class, because at that time 
there was no third-class carried by the mail route, but we 
always adopted by the North Wall boats the saloon and 
third-class accommodation, and never professed to let the 
second-class go into the third-class accommodation, which 
was not good enough for tnera. The Chairman made 
some remarks yesterday in regard to the acceleration, and 
the comparison of the speed if the half-hour acceleration 
was given with lees stops. I am afraid I could not quite 
agree with the conclusion that he arrived at, namely, that 
there would be practically no faster running if this half- 
hour acceleration was given on the time-table of the 
proposed 8.30 train. He has got a great knowledge of 
railway matters, and I have no doubt generally, he and I 
would agree as to what the effect of withdrawing stops 
would be. There would, undoubtedly, be a higher speed 
necessary between stations under the proposal for the 8.35 
than is attained with the 7.15 at present, and the with- 
drawal of the stops would not put the two on an equality 
of speed. One point particularly he mentioned in his 
remarks, and that was : Suppose the stop at Holyhead 
Town Station was discontinued ; as a matter of fact, it 
cannot be discontinued by the mail trains, because the 
Admiralty Pier, which is not tha North-Western Com- 
pany’s pvoperty, hut belongs to the Government, is not 
strong enough to carry the engines that we have to work 
the mail trains, and therefore a stop lias to be made at 
the Town Station in order to change engines. 

1863. (Mr. O’Brien.) If the Government made the Pier 
all right, would that difficulty be got over ? — We have sug- 
gested to them that it would be an advantage to the mail 

. sendee to do so, but they prefer leaving the matter over 
for tho present. 

1864. If it happened to be on the other side where the 
Chairman has control, we would have had it done at once? 

—I think it would have been done before now. 

1865. (Chairman.) Have yon finished? — -There is only 
one thing more, and that is about the Chairman's calcula- 
tions as to the cost of the service. His calculations would 
have reduced very considerably what the North-Western 
stated to the Post Office as being the cost. We went into 
the cost before we put those figures forward, and I believe 
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Mr. F. that, if necessity arose, in every way they could be justi- 
Barr/son. fted, if not something more. 

UUbTuw. (Mr. Sifton.) I lieard the cliairman of a railway the 
— — ' other day say he did not consider the bare cost of running 
a train was quite one shilling a mile ; I took note of it, as 
I had never heard that before. 

(Chairman.) I was more liberal than that : I went the 
length of Is. 6d. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) Could we by hoolt or by crook get that 
gentleman here to examine him ; that is a man I have 
been looking for for a long time. 

(Witness.) Of course, it is a very difficult thing to ascer- 
tain the cost of running a particular train, but if such a 
position arose as arbitration between the Post Office and 
the North-Western Company as to what the payment for 
a mail service should be, I have no doubt we could prove 
a higher figure than we have asked in this particular case. 
Arbitrations have taken nlace, and Mr. Sifton will know 
pretty well the basis on which the Railway Companies have 
proceeded to prove the cost. I freely admit it is a diffi- 
cult matter, but I should not be prepared for a moment to 
.ure as the cost of working an important high-speed ser- 
vice such as the Irish mail, the average cost of working 
the North-Western trains, many of which are slow, and 
light in weight, and of an unimportant character. 

1866. (3fr. O'Brien.) Your own night express, for in- 
stance? — Understand me clearly — I do not put it, that 
because it is a mail train it costs more than a wain of cor- 
responding speed and weight and importance. 

1867. (Chairman.) So that after ail you do not think 
there is much in a name? — No. Not much. But the 
data in England for ascertaining facts of this kind in con- 
nection with railways are very incomplete. There has 
never been a necessity for incurring the immense expense 
of record that would be necessary to establish them. It 
is very much like a man who keeps a horse and carriage ; 
if he sends it to the station to meet one friend and two 
come, does the additional friend cost anything to bring 
out. 

1868. (Mr. O’Brien.) No, but it costs the horse some- 
thing? — I douofc it very much ; I do not think lie would 
have another grain of oats. 

1869. (Chairman.) With regard to the half hour extra 
speed in April, I saw you were anxious to correct that. I 
do not dispute your right or the right of the Post Office 
at all to come to any terms you may find necessary 


a balance of £5,500 spread over four trains for half an 
hour, which gives you £1,375 per train ? — That we did. 

1872. Then when you are called upon for something 
else, you say you want some more money, and vou get it? 
—Yes. 

1873. I did not want to upset what you had done re- 
cently as being a wrong arrangement ; I was merely 
putting forward the case of this contract of 1833 as an 
illustration. With regard to the hah hour in April last, 
you say that although that might have been fixed for that 
sum you might require more now. The distance, as, of 
course, you know, is the same now as it was before, and 
there is no more balance to run than there was previously ; 
as far as mileage goes, the lino is the same length? — Yes. 

1874. Then what appreciable change is there in anything 
else since that time to require a higher payment- being 
made for this next half hour or three-quarters of an hour, 
more than there would have been last April — do you see 
my point? — Yes. What you put is this : that prior tn 
what was completed in April we were ready to accelerate 
each of the services for half an hour for £11-000. 1 think it 
was, and I say we are prepared to do the same now, but 
we accepted less than the pro rata sum for adding two 
trains, because I realised that there were advantages to 
the company in the alteration in the starting time which 
the Post Office were going t<> require ; so that in April 
last it was not entirely a question of the acceleration. 

1875. Do you see these are things that outsiders never 
have a chance of getting behind — we cannot get behind 
the Railway Companies in a matter of that sort. With 
regard to carriages, I will merely refer to this invidious 
comparison because you have made it quite clear in your 
statement. Put it in this way : I suppose if at any time 
there had been discomforts — I am not- saying there were 
—or any carriages on the train that might be looked upi-n 
as being less superior than other carriages, it was the ex- 
ception, and not the rule ? — Certainly. 

1876. In other words : I suppose you are quite prepared 
to tell us frankly that so far as you know it has not- been 
done, and at all events if it has been done, you are perfectly 
prepared to put Ireland, so far as carriage conveniences 
go, on the same footing as you put all your other trains? 
— Certainly ; without a question. 

1877. The next point- is the question of fares. We are 
obliged to you for telling us about that, but there is a 
point I would like to put to you upon it, because it u 


making a bargain with regard to the running of trains, strongly argued. If a passenger goes by a City of Dublin 

and I fully recognise that in making that bargain many steamer, booking from Euston and going to a station in 

more things have to be considered sometimes i..an the mere Ireland — -Carlow was mentioned: when he presents him- 
mail bag. or a mere question of speed per hour. I rather self at Kiugsbridge, and goes on to Carlow, he 
put forward the case, based on your contract with the would, because he happened to travel by a City 
Post Office, as showing that- a firmer basis was therein of Dublin steamer, be penalised in money, as against 
provided for calculating what an increased half-hour would a man who went via North Wall — he would be 
be, and worked on from that to a further half hour. It penalised to the extent of 6s., is wliat I hare got 


night be said circumstances can easily allow us to give 
the one half hour without much bother about it, but it is 
the last straw that breaks the camel’s back, and your 
second half hour might tell a different story. I did not 
want to convey that it was a wrong -thing to do to increase 
this subsidy in April, 1883 ; but putting it rather more 
plainly, assuming that you had not had the arrangement 
in 1883 at all, and they had come to you to ask for another 
half hour. I would have gone on that contract, 
we would have had a discussion, we would 
have told vou our difficulties as you would bare told us 
youts, and very likely we should* have arrived at a sec- 
tion of the question at very probably something like that 
expense, or it might have been a higher sum, because I 


notes, but I may be wrong. But put it that he would be 
penalised to the extent of some shillings be- 
cause he happened to have the audacity to 
put his foot on the deck of a City of Dublin steamer. 
Could you tell us anything about that ? It does not belong 
to you I know, but I thought probably you might know 
Whether that was so, as you and your people have to do 
with the divisions? — I can only imagine it is this. Of 
course, as I have explained, the divisions of the through 
fares, the revised fares for the Great Southern and Western 
and the reat Northern of Ireland stations, have not bee', 
put in operation vid North Wall, nor vid the mail route, 
because we could not do the one without the other, as it 
would have created an undue preference. I do nob see 


will not for a moment be able to pretend to nego- why they should be made to nay so much, but I can 

tiatc things a3 well os the Post Office people, especially imagine that if a man takes a third class ticked vid North 

with regard to railway companies? — The contract in 1883. Wall ito Carlow, which of course he can get, and travels' 

or at least the tender in 1883, contained alternatives ; and by the mail boat, he would have to pay the fare on the 

you will readily see that a proposal to run the service within mail boat and tl h Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford Com- 

a stated time for a given sum, and as an alternative to run pony’s fare from Kingstown to Westland Row, and then 

it in half an hour less involved the consideration of the join the mail train, which I understand conveys only first 

class of train, and not. the mere running altogether — not and second class. But first and second class passengers 


the mere speed altogether. Therefore the Company could 
say then : If you will tell us before this contract begins 
that you are going to hnve it half an hour quicker at some 
future time, we shall know what to arrange, and what to 
do, and we can do it ; but if you come a considerable time 
after, when we have no more balance to run than there 
was previously provided, things change. As far as 
mileage goes, the line is the same length ? — Yes. 

1870. Clause 20 says, “If the Postmaster-General shall 
at any time during the continuance of this contract’’?— 
Yes : they might have gone on as you will say for six 
years of the contract, and then said, "Do it.” 

1871. And they might not. You know better than I 
do about this. I read this contract, just taking it as it 


on the return journey only have to pay the actual diffe- 
rence, together with the Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford 
Company’s fare between the two cross-Channel fares. 

1878. No, it conveys third class now ? — 'But at a higher 
fare than the ordinary train, is it not ? 

1879. No ? — Then I cannot explain it, except that there 
is the higher charge by the mail boat. 

1880. It is so on the Great Northern, but not now 
on the Great Southern and Western ; the Great Southern 
and Western have taken a leaf out of the North Western 
book? — Tli en I cannot explain the case at all. I do not 
see why it should be. The only difference I know of be- 
tween the fares vid North Wall and vid the mail route is 
that that has been agreed with the City of Dublin Corn- 


stands, and I applied it as I thought I could, then I got pany, and I think it roundly is 3s. 6d. 
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153L Cwuld r«u tell us whether tlie Irish Companies 
’ - ion ..f a through fare a higher proportion 
: ,,c» by tl.e City of Dublin than if lie goes 
if that is so, then that is the explanation 
although we have not got that explana- 
iure. and I could not tell you. 
ri.-'cd fares are practically a reduction of 
nainly. 

jiauicipate in that reduction ; in other 
; less out of your passenger fares in the 
fu- :: '.inn you have been getting in the past?— Yes, cer- 

1324. The City of Dublin, I understand front you, say: 

We mutt have our full locals: you can do as yoa like 
with the residue"?— Yes. 

1235. I see in the evidence given by Mr. Watson on 
page 2, question 5, the question arises there as to the 
interchange of tickets between your Company and his. 
Previously you interchanged tickets if passengers went 
wrong— you first allowed them to go on, bub you took a 
note of the ticket, and got it cleared in the usual way ? — 
Yes. 

1886. Decently that has been stopped, and they con- 
tend that the stopping of the interchange was done by 
tout people in tins way. “For the last 15 years we 
have been in the habit for the public convenience, of 
interchanging tickets with the North-Western Company 
and they with us, but about four months ago, they gave 
us notice that it was their intention to discontinue it. We 
have distinctly informed them that we will not agree on 
our part to any such alteration. " lias that been put right 
since, do you know — I do not expect you will he able to 
tell me, because this is more a question for one of your 
departments? — I believe that the only change that was 
made was that whereas passengers on the outward jour- 
ney booking to North Wall, or booking to Westland Dow 
by the mail route, had been allowed after starting, to 
change their mind and travel by the other route, although 
it was done to no great extent, it was thought that when 
a passenger takes lus ticket and deliberately decides which 
way. he is going, there is no advantage to us in incurring 
the inconvenience of an irregularity in watching and see- 
ing whether he wants to change his mind on the way, 
and go in 6ome other direction ; but we recognise that for 
the return journey it was very often the case that cir- 
cumstances might arise and compel passengers to want to 
come back by t-he North Wall route, when they travelled 
by the mail route, or to come back by the mail route 
when they had taken their ticket by the North Wall 
route, and that was allowed to continue, and it continues 
now unchanged. The only difficulty we have had, and 
that has been between ourselves and the City of Dublin 
Company, is that although there is a recognised difference 
in fare between the mail route and the North Wall route, 
we have a reason to suppose that when a passenger coming 
back, using the return half of his ticket from Deland, 
travelled with a North Wall ticket by the mail route, he 
has not been charged the proper difference in fare ; 
naturally, the passenger does not complain of that ; but 
we complained that the Mail Boat Company were in a 
way, undercutting the agreed rate. So far as any incon- 
venience to the public is concerned, I do not understand 
that there is any ground for their suffering inconvenience 
— it is not our wish that there should be. 

1887. I take it from you that what had been in. opera- 
tion previously is in operation still? — Yes, except with 
regard to the outward journey. 

1888. Now the outward journey question has been 
brought up, and that is something new ; it is not a taking 
away from the public, but if it was conceded, it would 
be a new concession ? — Yes, it has been taken away on tht, 
outward journey, as we consider when a passenger takes 
his ticket he knows which way he is going, and it is quite 
an exception to require to change it. 

1889. I take it that the difficulty would be at once re- 
moved if the fares were the same from Holyhead to Dub- 
lin by you and by them ?— Yes. 

1890. The differential fare seems to me your difficulty, 
but you do not make it. Mind you, your position is a 
weak one in this way — if you recognise the justice of it 
for the back journey, the same sort of principle would 
apply for the outward journey? — Hardly. I will put 
the illustration in another way. A person goes to illusion, 
we will say, intending to go 'to Belfast, and he takes his 
ticket by way of Liverpool and the direct steamer, or by 
way of Carlisle, Stranraer and Larne. On the way be- 
tween Rugby and Crewe, he says : I shall not go by way 
of Liverpool, or by Carlisle and Stranraer ; I shall 'go by 
way of Holyhead. He changes his mind. We have got 
all the inconvenience and trouble of looking after that 
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gentleman, who is practically without a ticket, and with- Mr p 
out any contract made with us for the altered mute Harrison 
he desires to take. On the return journey there _ 

is no difference, I say, in convenience to the public, * ar ~ 33 ‘ 
and we recognise that on the return journey be- 
tween his arriving at Belfast and his wishing to return say, 
within two months, many circumstances may have arisen 
that he could not have foreseen, and that he might natur- 
ally say : I want to go back nuw the quickest way, or, I 
want to accompany a friend by the slowest way, because 
he cannot go my way. And we say : Very well, you can 
do whichever you like ; you have got a ticket which 
entitles you to go either way you like, provided, if there 
is a difference of fare, you pay it. That is the only- 
difference. 


1890.*, You recognise this stall, that you have conceded 
the principle for the back journey? — Yes. 

1890. ** And my point rather is this ; that it might be 
made out against you if you have done it in one part, that 
it would not be a very great hardship to do it in the 
other ? — I do not think there is very much in it. 

1891. I agree with you at once that a passenger who, 
on the outward journey knows his circumstances up to 
the moment he goes, has no right to take out a ticketj 
and the moment after he takes it out, to say: 

I will change my mind and go somewhere else — un- 
less, of course, something had happened in the interval 
to warrant him doing so. 1 at once concede that, and 1 
speak from experience there. I say it is a most impor- 
tant thing that a passenger should lie made to make up 
Iris nrind on the outward journey, and adhere to it unless 
some special circumstances warrant an alteration, in wliich 
ease I daresay it would be met? — Yes. 

1892. I merely mention that because this point was 
raised and pressed here very strongly? — .Is to the differ- 
ence in fare between Holyhead and Dublin by the steamer 
direct to North Wall, and by way of Kingstown, that 
arises entirely because our cross Channel faro has always 
been less than the mail boat fare across the Channel, and, 
of course, there is the railway journey from Kingstown 
to Westland Row, that has to be paid for, and that is 
added tc- the fare. The only difference that exists now, 
ov should exist, according to cur view, is the higher charge 
that the City of Dublin Company require for the use of 
the mail boat, and the charge for the railway journey 
between Kingstown and Westland Row. 

1893. (Jin Si f tan.) And that is a very costly bit? 
— I think it comes in round figures to something like 
3s. 6d., but it used to be much more. 

1894. (Chairman.) I think it is 3s. 6d. ; 2s. for the 
steamer, and Is. 6d. for the railway? — Yes. 

1895. The curious thing is, that their second-class is 
less than yours to Dublin ? — I did not know that. 

1896. I suppose there may be something out on your 
second-class, because you give a first-class cabin? — Yes, 
I think that is it. AVe put the second-class fare up when 
we made the revision. 

1897. Their second-class fare is 2s. less than yours, and 
their first-class 2s. more. From your station in London 
to Dublin proper the fares bear a very favourable com- 
parison with the fares to Scotland, I believe ? — Yes. 

1898. But to the interior stations of Deland that is not 
so. Could you l»elp us in getting to the interior stations 
of Ireland ? They, of course, are a little beyond your 
railway, but your Company cover the major portion of the 
arrangement-, and probably you could appreciate what we 
are going to say to you about it. To Dublin proper, where 
you have the control, you have reasonable fares from 
London and intermediate stations ; we admit that, and 
we are glad to sec it, but the moment a man goes beyond 
Dublin he does not gat a pro rata fare and he is increased 
immediately if he wants to go to any inland station ; in- 
deed, in almost all non-competitive cases he is increased 
appreciably iu the rate he has got to pay per mile. Do you 
not think in view of the Irish Companies undertaking to do 
anything that may bo necessary to develop the tourist traffic 
in Ireland — and from what you said yesterday, yon seem 
quite prepared to follow suit, and to do what you find 
necessary to accomplish that — that an arrangement could 
ho made which would concede to the interior stations 
of Deland something like the facilities from Enston to 
Dublin. If it is right to Dublin, it cannot be far wrong 
for the other places, because the charge to Dublin is for 
land and sea. If it was onlvsea to Dublin, and then the 
land came in, I would say : Well, there might be a differ- 
ence in the charge by sea, but that consideration does 
not altogether arise, because you have to cross both lanu 
and sea in going to Dublin. Could you see your way 
to do something whereby passengers could get a pro rafa 
convenience going inland? — I think so far as we axe con- 
cerned that is a principle that we have advocated. 
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namely, that the basis of fcho fares for the interior should 
be the same as the basis for Dublin. 

1899. Is that the basis on which you have arranged these 
new fares? — Yes, that is my impression. 

1900. I am glad to hear that, because I know there has 
been a good deal said about it? — Of course, there 
is a considerable difference in some places, and 
you could not apply it always. 1 have no doubt 
you are aware when you get down South and West 
the fares are on a very much lower basis. Take 
limerick, for instance. The distance from Euston to 
Limerick is 469 miles, and the first-cass, single fare, which 
first catches my eye, is 60s. by the North Wall route, and 
66s. by the mail route ; but the fare for two miles further 
distance to Scotland, that is, to Dundee, is Is. more. 

1901. You are governed by competition in many of these 
fares? — Yos. Take unother instance : take Manchester to 
Enniskillen ; the distance is 309 miles by North Wall, and 
the first-class fare is 30s. 6d. ; by Kingstown the distance 
is given as 311 miles, and the first-class fare is 34s. Then 
from Manchester to Arbroath, in Scotland, the distance is 
311 miles, and the fare 46s. 

1902. What is the third-class fare from Euston to 
Inverness ? — I am afraid I have not got it. 

1903. The third-class return fare for tourists is 60s. ? — 
Yes, but I liuve been speaking of the ordinary tores. 

1904. The distance to Inverness is 594 miles, and you 
got a return ticket to travel 1,188 miles for 60s. We shall 
have no objection if yon put the Irish bookings, and all 
that sort of thing on the footing of the Inverness fare 1 — 
That is a tourist fore ; I have not got a corresponding fare 
for Ireland with me. 

1905. It was your mentioning Arbroath that caused me 
to mention that? — Yes, but, ns I have said, the figures I 
have been giving you are for the ordinary fares. 

1906. You are taking non-comparative stations in Scot- 
land aa a contrast with non-competitive stations in Ireland, 
which is quite fair ? — Yes. 

1907. The competitive fares in Ireland compared with 
the competitive fares in Scotland, I take it, would be 
pretty much on the same footing? — Yes. 

1608. Inverness, although it is not competitive as 
against sea and land, still lias a very low fare, which was 
arranged many years ago to develop the tourist traffic as 
between London und Scotland, and it has succeeded in 
doing so? — Yes. 

1909. (Mr. O'Brien.) The Limerick fare was a single 
fare, was it not? — Yes ; I have got the return fore here if 
you care to have it. 

1910. Could you give us the fare to Cork and Water- 
ford ? — I have got the fare to Cork, but I have not got the 
fnre to Waterford, in comparison with any other place. 
The distance from London to Cork is 506 miles by way i.f 
North Wall ; the first-class fare is 60s. ; v id Kingstown, it 
is 508 miles, and the first-class fare is 66s. From London 
to Montrose the distance is 504 miles, and the first-class 
fare is 71s. 6d. 

1911. (Chairman.) That is an inland station again 7 — 
Yes. These are all ordinary bookings; they are not 
tourist bookings. 

1912. (Mr. O’Brin i.) Have you not got Waterford in 
any way? — I have not got Waterford here. Take another 
illustration : Manchester to Cork, and Manchester to 
Aberdeen, which are practically corresponding distances. 
From Manchester to Cork, rid North Wall, is 363 miles, 
the first-class fare being 45s. ; vid Kingstown it is 365 
miles, with a fare of 48s. 6d. ; and from Manchester to 
Aberdeen, 365 miles, at a fare of 56s 

1913. (Chairman.) And you have steamer competition 
there ? — Yes. When you come to the tourist fare, I be- 
lieve it is 60s. return fare during the tourist season. Of 
course, the tourist fares to Cork and Limerick, and to all 
the Irish stations wmdd be very much less than these 
figures I have been giving you. 

1914. We have it from you already that, if anything 
more is required to open the country, you would be very 
glad to do what you can to bring it about? — Yes. 

1915. Now comes the tug of war. You have thought 
over the case which you talked to us about yesterday, I 
daresay? — Yes. 

(Chairman.) We have done the same thing. The feel- 

3 is that the running of a train for the tourist season 
y, and not all the year ronnd, would not be ns desuaOie 
a thing os the Irish people would like. It was also pointed 
out bv the carrying Companies whom we saw last night 
that if a train was run in the summer months, and not in 
the winter months, they would require to change Uteir 
time-table for their permanent trains, such as that 5.30 f. r 
Belfast, and that might be an undesirable thing. Of 
course, as you know, the answer to that is obvious, and 


it is this : If you can keep up the connection for the four 
months in the summer, then you can leave the connection 
running all the year round, and so give the people a longer 
tiine in Dublin who come up from Belfast to Dublin for 
business, and the people will appreciate that. ,So there is 
nothing in their contention, comparatively speaking. To 
have it all the year round for ordinary persons and'every- 
bodv else, of course, would be a most desirable thing, but 
as to whether the traffic for the whole year would warrac . 
the daily running of the train is a very important question, 
and I am not prepared to say much about it, because that 
is a matter that will have to be experimented upon. I aiu 
sure you do know more than we do with regard to any 
prospective traffic, and, therefore, we are hardly in a 
position to say, •• Do this, and the traffic will pay you," for, 
of course, that would be going enrirely outside' our know- 
ledge of the matter. But the feeling is that it would be a 
desirable thing to add it, although whether it would be u 
justifiable thing to do so, having regard to the receipts, is 
an entirely different story. 

(Mr. O'Brien.) I feel quite certain that we should have 
the whole thing opened up again. If it is not done it will 
be re-opened in the House of Commons ; it will throw us 
back on the whole question again, because we will not be 
doing what we are asked to do, and what was the intention, 
at all events, of the 70 Irish Members who waited upon the 
Postmaster-General, if we do not get it for the whole year 
round. 

(Witness.) My own view — I do not know whether I 
expressed it clearly yesterday — is certainly that a difficulty 
is created by trying to associate so closely the mail service 
and the tourist service — I will not say the ordinary pas- 
senger service. But if tho practice is followed with regard 
to the Irish tourist business, which we are all anxious to 
develop, that is followed, aud has been followed, for other 
tourist traffic, there ought not to be much difficulty. If 
improvement of the mail service, and with that the service 
for ordinary passengers, all tile year round is necessary, 
by all manner of means look at it, and let us see what can 
be done. If tlie mail business was not introduced into the 
question, I seo no difficulty whatever in arranging a better 
service for Ireland if it is desired for the tourist traffic ; 
that is to say. if the 7.15 mail and passenger service is 
considered, ns it appears to be, by a large number of those • 
who take great interest in Ireland, too early a departure 
from London, and if the 9.30 passenger service by way of 
North Wall is not considered sufficiently attractive to 
develop the tourist traffic — I should say, qua tourist 
traffic, the North-Western are prepnred to alter the service 
to such a time in connection with Ninth Wall as .they could 
be satisfied would be the best, and to improve the time. 
But I am satisfied of it that very little advantage can be 
derived for tho tourist traffic by an alteration of the present 
7.15 mail service. The more I think of it the more satis- 
fied I am that that is so. We have no objection to alter 
the mail. It is a question that we are entirely in the 
hands of the Post Office about. It ismot a matter for the 
North-Western at all, hut the more 1 think of it the more 
satisfied I am that the object we have in view with regard 
to developing the tourist traffic will not be forwarded one 
iota by such an alteration as has been suggested. Take 
the time table of trains leaving London in other directions 
where there is a large tourist travel, and take the people 
that use those trains, and you will find that they all leave 
at a much later hour than half-past eight. 

1916. (3fr. O'Brien.) On that point, again, would you 
reconsider about leasing the train? — I could not recom- 
mend it. Of course, if it was pressed by tlie Committee. 

I should have to submit it to the North-Western directora 
to consider ; but for tlie North-Western Company to begin 
hiring out portions of their business to people is to my 
mind an unheard of thing and I should not contemplate 
it for a moment. 

1917. It is an age of advance, you know ? — That is re- 
tardation. Part of the line used to be worked by con- 
tractors years ago. 

1918. If my information is correct, your Company would 
not have power to refuse, if I am rightly advised ; your 
road is a public highway, and if the people wish to come 
to close quarters you would have to yield. I am not using 
that as a threat, only I want to be set right by you ?— ;I 
have no doubt that you havo got very good advice, but it 
is advice that I should certainly say is not worth much in 
the way of payment for receiving it ; I should think it is 
advice that is given gratis. 

1919. I put it to you as I put it yesterday : If you are 
satisfied that this proposed alteration is not going to serve 
tlie purpose we have in view, then if people are willing to 
take the responsibilty and to pay you for the train, why 
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would vuu not give it & eliance i — They cannot pay for the 
train, because tue Company hare got tiie responsibility. 

1920. I believe there is a case in point of a train running 
to Brighton t — There is no such case in point ; you may 
take it’h-oiu me there is nut a case in the United Kingdom 
where a train is leased out. 

1921. {Chairman.) What is that city train on the 
Brighton line which comes in in the morning about 10, 
and uoes out in the afternoon about 3 or 4 ? — There is such 
a train. I know. 

1922. Do you know the particulars of it? — No. I can 
quite understand it, and I am equally certain that it would 
nut go beyond this — that when that train was first put on 
a certain number of people said to the Company, “If you 
will run the train, as you do not think it will pay, we 
guarantee you a certain minimum receipt’’ ; but the Com- 
pany never leased the train to anybody. 

1923. That was partially leasing a train, you know — it 
was leased with the condition that, there would be no loss ? 
— Yes, but I do not understand that that is the honourable 
member's proposition. He says, “ Take a certain payment 
for the train, and hand us over the balance." 

1924. (Mr. O'Brien.) I will hand you as much as you 
hand your shareholders, and I think you conld not expect 
more i' — Why ? No, that will not bear examination for a 
moment. 

1925. {Chairman.) You mean to say it is purely a ques- 
tion of speculation; you say. “Here you are; f want to 
do a bit of business ; I will pay you so much for this, and 
I will take the risk." 

(Mr. O' Brii n.) Yes, that is it. 

(Witness.) If every transaction that the North-Western 
Company perform, whether it is running a train, running 
an omnibus, carrying goods, or providing a bed in a hotel, 
or any one of tire multitudinous services that they render 
to the public — eaeli one of them yielded what you say is 
the rate of interest that we hand over to the shareholder's, 

I think there would be some merit in your suggestion; 
otherwise there is none at all. It would' not be equitable. 

I do not think we could entertain that. 

1926. Yeiy we! ; it can be discussed somewhere else, 
and it is no use our discussing it, of course, If that is your 
answer, that you will not do it? — I want to get away out 
of the difficulty and to meet the views of the parties 
who are interested in it. 

1927. Then I would ask you again, as you have not the 
power to put in force, or rather circumstances make it im- 
possible to put in force that notice between you for con- 
cluding the contract, I ask you would you be a party to 
the voluntary close of the existing contracts betw een your- 
self and the Post Office in order that we might recast the 
whole arrangement, and so meet the views of the deputa- 
tion? — Certainly not; I could not recommend the North- 
Western directors to accept a termination of all our ar- 
rangements with the Post Office, which are of a most ex- 
tensive character, in order to meet this diiliculty. To up- 
set the whole of the postal arrangements of the North- 
Western in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in order to 
meet this thing, is an unheard-of proposition. 

1928. There" are a great many things which were un- 
heard -of in this connection before ; for instance, I for the 
first time heard of a clause being put into a contract with 
the British Government by a railway company enabling 
them on a certain notice to terminate the contract, and I 
learnt- with astonishment that the railway company is 
master of the British Government, and that they cannot 
do that. Therefore, these extraordinary circumstances 
suggest to me a remedy, and that is that the almighty 
London and North-Western Company would be graciously 
pleased to get the British Government out of a bad and 
a tight corner in order that they may meet the views of the 
seventy Irish representatives who waited upon the Post- 
master-General, and who by the way — ? — Mr. O'Brien, if 
there was a gallerv listening to you, I could understand 
that little speech, hut as there does not happen to be one, 
with all regard to you, I am afraid I do not attach much 
importance to it 

1929. You know it will go where there wifi be galleries, 
and it will Lave to he repeated there that a clause in this 
contract made between your company and the British 
Government enabling them to conclude certain contracts 
in the public interest on twelve months’ notice cannot be 
carried out ; that is the point ? — All I would like to have 
down, after your very nice speech, is, that I do not wish 
it to be accepted from me by the Committee that I assent 
to your proposition that that is the position of matters. 
Whatever contract has been approved is, I believe, a 
sound businesslike transaction, and had the approval of 
Parliament. 

1930. (Mr. Si ft on.) Is it not the case that the whole 
business of the North-Western mail service is so mixed 
up together that practically you could not separate the 

717. 


consideration of the Irish ma£s question from the rest of x r . p, 
the service I — I have not hod an opportunity of examining Harrivm. 
into the question with sufficient care to enable me to give 
a positive answer upon that point. I think the depart- 
ment are perhaps more fully alive to the point than the 
North-Western Railway Company. 

1931. (Mr. O'Brien’) Did I not raise these points yes- 
terday — I thought perhaps you would consider them as 
well as the other points ) — The contracts between the 
North-Western and the Post Office extend over consider- 
able documents, and I could not undertake at a moment's 
notice to answer a question like this. They are public 
documents approved by Parliament, as for as I know. 

The question of what the position of the Government or 
the Post Office is under the contract is one that the Post 
Office are quite able to answer, and it is not one for the 
North-Western to answer at all. At this moment the 
North-Western have not done anything by which they 
wish in any sense whatever to have the Post Office in a 
tight corner, as you have expressed it — not in any sense. 

1932. But is it not the fact nevertheless that the Post 
Office could not terminate that contract on the twelve 
months' notice ? — I would ask you to ask the Post Office 
that question, and not to ask the North-Western Railway 
Company ; it is not a question for the North-Western to 
answer. 

1933. Of course, I have asked the Post Office, and 
I ask you ? — I am not in a position to answer the question ; 

I have not considered the matter. 

1934. I asked you yesterday, and it is not my fault 
if you did not consider it. You undertook to consider a 
whole lot of tilings, and you came down here with plenty 
of information prepared, and really I think I am not un- 
reasonoble in asking you to have considered whether you 
could give a fair answer to what you were in doubt about 
yesterday, and that is, namely, whether that contract 
could bo concluded. Could the North-Western people 
conclude it on 12 months' notice ? You ought to be able 
to speak upon that any way. The Post Office having 
spoken for themselves, would you kindly say can ihe North- 
Western Company enforce that clause by giving 12 
months' notice to the Post Office, and conclude that con- 
tract? — I am given mostly to looking at matters in a prac- 
tical manner, and I have certainly never considered the 
question of whether the North-Western can or cannot 
terminate the contract, because it is not a practical ques- 
tion. The North-Western never have had the slightest 
intention of giving a notice. Therefore, it has not been 
necessary for me to consider it. 

1935. What did they put the clause in for — they were 
a party to putting the clause in? — It is a very reasonable 
thing to put into a contract that there should bo a notice 
to terminate — it is very usual. 

1936. And never to trouble yourself about whether you 
want to exercise it or not? — Certainly. It is very usual. 

I can find hundreds of agreements that have got a notice 
to terminate provided for, but the parties to which have 
never exercised it. 

(Mr. Si f ton.) I should be glad if Mr. Harrison could 
say what he is prepared to do as regards the tourist season. 

He was speaking yesterday about the possibility of run- 
ning a train to Holyhead at the some speed as the 10.15 

.m. train, and there overtaking the packet. Could that 

e carried out for the tourist season 1 
Chairman.) That is for the tourist season only? 

Mr. Sif ton.) Yes, that is wliat I understood to "be Mr. 
Harrison's proposal. 

(Chairman.) Have you made up your mind about that, 
or would you like to take more time, as to the running of 
a train about half-past 8 or something, during the tourist 
season to see how it would work, whether an experiment 
would justify the continuance. You might probably noi 
wish to say anything about it to-day. 

(Witness.) I have been thinking about it, and I confess,, 
ns I said just now, I do not see, and tho more I thdnk of it, 
the less I see any prospect of assisting to develop the 
tourist traffic by a departure from Euston at the time that 
lias been suggested, half-past eight or so, to connect with 
the mail boat and reach Dublin, I suppose, about 6 o’clock 
at night. 

(Mr. Sif ton.) Six, English time, do you mean? — Yes. 

I should be quite prepared to recommend the North- 
Western to do what I believe would be a greater assistance 
in the development of the tourist traffic, and that would 
be to put the day service from London and other places 
to North Wall on the same footing as regards time as the 
night service. 

1938. (Chairman.) What time would you leave London? 

— I think we might leave London at, perhaps 9.30 or 9.45 
— perhaps 9.45. 

1939. That is that you would not change the 7.15? — 

I really would not change the 7.15 unless the Post Office 
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say they can give a considerable improvement in the mail 
service for postal matter. That is my view decidedly. 

• 1940. Have you considered this : Supposing that ypu 

facilitated your present service to the North Wall on the 
same footing as the night service ; you would be too late 
in getting into Dublin to give the passengers for the North 
Wall the benefit of that. You, oi course, could not catch 
the 5.30 — you would be due at 9 or something? — If we 
put the day service on the same footing as the night, and 
gave a departure from Euston at, say 9.45, we might be 
into Dublin, I should think, about 7 o’clock — that would 
catch the mail for the Midland and Great Western. 

1941. Could you put forward the 9.30 to 9 o'clock, a 
sort of compromise there? — Yes, I think we could. 

1942. II you have something near a 30 they would under- 
stand it better, and appreciate it more But there is this 
other matter to lie considered — I do not want to raise it 
because wo have no reason to go beyond that, but the 
City of Dublin would say : *' This is a further slap at our 
traffic ; here you are putting on trains at other times, 
doing the same os with the 10 something at night, to take 
traffic on board their steamer." Would not they say that ? 
— I have no doubt whatever if the North-Western do facili- 
tate traffic by the North Wall, the City of Dublin Com- 
pany will grumble, and raise a difficulty. There is no 
doubt whatever about it. I consider that the City of 
Dublin Company have got a remarkably good contract 
from the Post Office for the payment they get. Under 
the old contract, they had to divide with the Post Office, 

I think, half the receipts beyond £35,000 a year ; they 
Lave got that eliminated from the present contract, and 
now their desire is to use all the power that they can 
bring to bear to create traffic for them boats, because the 
whole oi the increased receipts will go into their own 
pocket, and not be divided with the Government. That 
is at the bottom of all this inquiry. 

1943. I am not going into the City of Dublin Company’s 
•case. Are you keeping in min d that the present cost of 
the sendee is very much in excess of the old boats. In 
the first place, the cost of these new steamers is far in 
excess of the old boats, the cost of working is less. I have 
gone into this question. I may say I do not hold shares 
in the City of Dublin Company, but looking at the ques- 
tion generally, I am satisfied in my mind, although they 
have got an increase of something from the Post Office, yet 
they will earn less profit off the new than oft the old. 
Therefore, they would feel that anything of this kind 
might be arranged to divert traffic from their route. Take 
for instance, the sea service ?— Allow me half a minute. 


(Witness.) May 1 ask with such an arrangement as that 
what time the mail would reach Dublin. 

{Chairman.) Irish time, 5.37 ; English time, 6.2 
o'clock, and that would just get on that North connection 
to Belfast? — The North train being made a little later. 
Can I gather about what time they would alter the North 
train to? 

1949. The Great Northern, you mean? — Yes. if a 
suitable arrangement with them was made. 

1950. (Chairman.) The Great Northern, could ; I saw 
their manager last night, and he would be w illing to alter 
a quarter of an hour to keep the connection, but he would 
not promise that he would land the train appreciably earlier 
in Belfast. Messrs. Burns said if we would attempt to 
establish the aid connection from Ireland to the North of 
Scotland, instead of leaving later, we must leave earlier. 
Consequently, if the Great Northern do not arrive in Bel- 
fast at 9 o’clock, the same as now, the laudable object 
the Messrs. Burns have in view would be frustrated, and 
they would complain about the later departure of their 
general goods traffic from Ardrossan to Glasgow, so that 
it would be taken that the Great Northern, although leav- 
ing Dublin later, to maintain that connection, would not 
arrive in Belfast any earlier than a quarter past 9, instead 
of 9 o'clock, as at present. 

(MY. Sifton.) Did Mr. Bums say a quarter past 9 would 
do for them, because yesterday he said no later arrival 
than 9 would suit their traffic. 

(Chairman.) At the meeting last night, which wc ar- 
ranged here yesterday with the Great Northern people, 
I am bound to say that there was a disposition on both 
sides to do what they could to maintain the whole connec- 
tion right along. Ho would not say that, although he 
had to leave a little later, he would not endeavour to re- 
store the old connection. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Apart from that he was prepared to leave 
a little later. 

(Chairman.) I should put it this way : “If you compel 
me to leave later, I will.” That is pretty much how he 
put it ; he was not willing to leave later, but rather than 
sever the connection, or do without the connection, he 
would leave later. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Would the Great Northern arrive at Bel- 
fast at 9 with a 5.45 or 6 p.m. departure from Dublin? 

(Chairman.) No. no, the Great Northern Company 
said if they left Dublin half an hour later, they would be 
later at Belfast ; 'but they did say that the time was not 
far distant when they would be warranted in running 

a pick-up train as far as Dundalk. It was pointed out 

No doubt your examination has been such as has led you to to them that they had already a train of this kind as far 

the conclusion that you have come to. I would only like as Drogheda, and it would be only going to Dundalk, and 


to say something from my own point of view, for a moment. 
Seeing that they have got a good thing, that the present 
cost of the mail service is just £50,000 a year more than 
the North-Western were prepared to do it for, they pay 
the City of Dublin Company £20,000^ a year for the ser- 
vice across the sea, more than the North-Western were 
prepared to do both the land and the sea service, for in 
very nearly the time that it is done now — not quite as 
fast. 

1944. I was simply comparing like with like, and the 
result was not a nrofit, but a loss on the new as against the 
old — comparing like with like, and nothing else. It was 
done in one of my leisure moments, I commenced to 
work it up, hearing other people talk about it, and it was 
nothing beyond that?— We should not have minded about 
taking the contract at the price. 

1945. They will raise that point, and it was only fair to 

them, seeing that they are not present, to mention the 
matter. Now we come to the up-train service, and let 
us see what you can do for us ? 

1946. (Mr. Sifton.) Yesterday, Mr. Harrison seemed 
rathev to favour a train leaving Euston at 8.50 a.m. , at 
any rate, ho said he would consider, whether a train 
leaving at 8.60, and catching the packet at the hour 
arranged for departure from Holyhead, under the scheme 
of an 8.30 a.m. mail train, might run for the tourist 
season? — Not as a mail tram. 

1947. Not as a mail train ? — I am quite prepared to con- 
sider tihsiib. 

(Chairman.) He prefixed that by saying that he had 
a difficulty in dealing with the mixed question, and that 
if he could separate the one from the other he would con- 
sider it. We explained to him how we stood, and he felt 
that he would have to compare the times to give an answer 
— he would have to compare the 8.50, the 9.40, and the 
10.30. 

(Mr. Sifton.) Other figures were mentioned. Mr. 
Harrison separated the mail question. He said the 7.15, 
running as now, might take down the mails and any pas- 
sengers, and then wait for the arrival of the second train. 


saying intermediate steps, and they rather said that it 
might resolve itself into that, in which case they would 
make up time by the way, probably 15 minutes.' 

(Mr. Sifton.) If Messrs. Burns came to us, and said : 

“ As far as the mails are concerned, could you agree to a 
departure at 9.45 p.m. from Belfast?" at the present 
moment I think we might say ves. That would only 
mean a departure from Dublin at 5.45. 

! Chairman.) 5.45. 

Witness.) The Great Northern leave at 5.30 now. 
(Chairman.) You were asking, Mr. Sifton, about the 
down train, are you done with that ? 

(Mr. Sifton.) Yes. 

(Chairman.) I think, Mr. Sifton, the time you pro- 
posed to leave Kingstown was about 8.25, the passengers 
arriving at 8.22 English time. 

(Mr. Sifton.) We intended to arrive at Kingstown from 
Poc im that meant a departure of the packet at 

o.<4o or 8.27. 

1951. (Chairman.) Very well. Now, Mr. Harrison, 
lor the up traffic can you help us in any wav? Just now 
the packet leaves Kingstown at 7.30 a.m. , and the proposal 
wa« fco leave at 8, and arrive a* Euston at- the same time 
as now that would be some minutes less at Chester, and 
gradually picking up the time in running to London, and 
arming there the same as at present? — Yes. 

1952. Will you separate there again the mail question 
from the general tourist working— would you be able to 
help us to settle the up train, the morning train from the 
other side pretty much the same as from this side, in order 
to bainnce the tunes. I see where vour difficulty comes 
m— that means the mail, no doubt 'it does ; but if it is 
clearly understood that we are discussing now the general 
service (this is the mail packet, of course) they wSl alter 
any time that you wish? — I sav with regard to the up 
team, what I havo said with regard to the down train. I 
?’> not bhmk half an hour later departure, as I understand 

hour? I,OSed fn>ln Dub ' lin ’ that 18 ifc > is i{: not - hatf ^ 

1953. Yes? — A departure at 7.40. 
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1954. Yes, 8 o'clock from Kingstown?— You now leave 
at 7.15. 

1955. (Mr. Si lion.) Tliat. is the hour for passengers 
fi..:u Duliiin. This 8.5 from Dublin, as compared with 
7.45 men Dublin I — Is »<>t the present departure 7.15? 

1956. (Mr. sit tun.) 7.15 English? — 7.15 Irish. 

1957. (Cl"' inn an.) That is Irish time at the top. 
(Handin'/ timetable to the Witness )? — The departure 
fr..m Westland Row at the present time — day mail to 
England— is 7.10 Irish time. 

1958. (Mr. Sifton.) That is the advertised passenger 
time, hut the contract mail time is 7.10? — Do I under- 
stand the proposal now to be a departure. 

1959. 30 minutes later ? — 7.40 then. I say with regard 
to that suggestion, as I said with regard to the down train, 
my belief is that it wild not facilitate tourist traffic in any 
way whatever, it will not encourage rfc, and if the Post 
Office, for mail sendee, desire an alteration of that mail, 
tlier have only to fix the time and fix the speed, and the 
North-Western will comply with it upon terms to be 
agreed, or settled in the way that is provided that ft 
should he settled. As regards the tourist traffic, if any 
suggestion can be made for dealing with it as a Tourist 
question I shall he very hapny to consider it, and do my 
best. If a later departure of the 9.15 from North Wall, 
which is :i very convenient time now, and a quicker 
journey on this side he thought advantageous, I shall be 
happy to look at it. But there is nothing in connection 
with the 7.15 passenger and innil train from Westland 
Bow that presents itself to my mind as being a tourist 
question at all — it is simply a question of the mail ser- 

1960. Perhaps we do not get up so early in the morning 
in Ireland ns you do in London? — That ’is what I think. 
The present departure is. although early, availed of by [he 
passengers who travel regularly, but will not be availed of 
by the tourists. 

1961. You have not got the proposal with the up train 
as compared with the other? — No. 

1962. Your answer is ; that is the mail train, and if 
you want acceleration, you will get it on the usual con- 
ditions? — Yes, on the usual conditions, certainly. 

1963. What time does your North Wall leave in the 
morning? — 9.15. 

1964. And is due here ? — At 8.45. 

1965. That is very slow, is it not? — It is a considerable 
acceleration upon what it was before. I see it is an 
acceleration of an hour and a quarter of an hour, as com- 
pared with the service previously m operation. This 
alteration was made last summer. 

1966. I did not catch quite what you said?— This 9.15 
departure from Noriih Wall, and 8.45 into London, which 
came into operation in May. 1897, is an acceleration of 
an hour and a quarter compared with the previous ser- 
vice, and if there is any feeling that a better service will 
teud to encourage people travelling in Ireland, I should be 
very happy to consider and settle further improvement of 
that service. 

1967. Leaving about the same time as now, and coming 
in earlier? — Yes, and coming in earlier — that is 9.15 Irish 
time. 

1968. That is good enough time — no one can complain 
of its being too early? — That is the most suitable time 
for tourist people, it is more suitable than 7.15 or 8 
o'clock, or anything of that kind. 

1969. Now you do not resile from any point you made 
yesterday beyond tin's, that with regard to the down 
train, when we were discussing the question of taking the 
two trains together from London to Holyhead, and then 
taking the Dublin mail to Holyhead running into, as I 
take it, the steamer for North Wall ns well, you do not 
seem to think to-day that that would work so well? — I 
will tell you one objection that occurs to me that would 
be raised to-day, and it is this: that if the North Wall 
steamer and the mail steamer were both leaving Holyhead 
about the same time, as they would have to do under 
such an arrangement as that, there would at once be 
suggestions that there was a competition of speed in 
crossing the Channel. 

1970. It might not be a bad tiling on a stormy day? — 
The North-Western would dislike anything like a sugges- 
tion that they tried to race their steamers with the City 
of Dublin Company. Such suggestions hare been made 
in the past without any foundation, and we should not 
like to give the slightest colour to their being renewed, 
and such an arrangement ns that would undoubtedly lead 
to It if the two boats were leaving Holyhead at the same 
time. I would just like to mention — talking about the 
alteration of the 7.15 — I do not think I mentioned it be- 
fore, although it is probably amongst your papers, or 
amongst the papers of some of the Committee, that the 

717. 


North-Western Company always have expressed ,.ieir trr.F. 
willingness to alter the 7.15 mail from London to any Harrimn. 
time the Postmaster-General may decide as being, desir- »iMar.iso3. 
able, whether it was to be 8 o'clock, or any other hour, ’ — — 
and I think we threw out the suggestion that it might be 
possible without incurring additional expense, if the pre- 
sent 7.30 a.m. from Euston could be adopted as, per- 
haps, the Scotch mail, and then the 7.15 Irish mail made 
at such later hour as the Postmaster-General desired, and 
so avoid any additional mileage. 

1971. (Mr. Sifton.) But under that suggestion you 
could not offer us anything better at Liverpool than a 40 
or 45 minutes later arrival. If we had not the 7.15 mail 
for the Continental letters we should have to put on such 
a train just as we had to do from King's Cross fur the 
Yorkshire towns ? — I am putting the difficulty of altering 
the 7.15 mail as has been suggested frem this Committee, 
that it does not rest with the North-Western. There are 
two trains running from London, 7.15 and 7.30. Cer- 
tainly for the passengers conveyed in these trains they are 
no* necessary. Now, to put on another train at 8.30 
would be WTong from the business point of view as far as 
passenger traffic is concerned ; but if the Post Office 
desire an alteration of the 7.15, and fix the time, the 
North-Western will fall in with’ it. We throw out the 
suggestion for wliat it is worth. This is a matter entirely 
for the Post Office to consider ; that if by utilising the 
present 7.30 any of the difficulties can he got over, the 
North-Western would be quite prepared to try and fall 
m with it. 

1972. I think you appreciate our difficulty? — I know, 

Mr. Sifton, you have difficulties, but I hare got quite 
enough of my own on the North-Western, without trying 
to get over all yours. 

1973. You understand the reason why the scheme was 
put before you os it was? — Yes. 

1974. (Chairman.) It is like this — if I am wrong, you 
will say so : You feel that if we could adopt the 7.30 as 
against the 7.15, that you might dispense with the 7.15, 
and save extra mileage down to Crewe? — Yes, and the 
branch train alterations, and the branch train additions, 
and all that. 

1975. If that was so, and you were leaving later, you. 
have the protection of Clause 6. There the Postmaster- 
General has the power to alter or vary the hours of the 
trains ; and you have the proviso at the end : " Pro- 
vided always that any such alteration or variation as afore- 
said shall not be made so as to prejudicially interfere 
with the working or running of the other mail and ex- 
press trains upon the Company's Railway.” Well, if that 
was done Mr. Sifton could agree to the 7.30. To alter 
the 7.15 to something else would you still insist upon 
being paid extra for it if you were asked to accelerate and 
not to alter? — I should not like to commit myself abso- 
lutely, hut I do not think there would he any question of 
payment arising. 

1.976. (Mr. Sifton.) You say the List part of that clause 
would not operate. You would have no reason to object 
to the change on the ground that it would be inconvenient 
to other traffic? — I think not. 

1977. (Chairman.) As far as you see in the meantime? 

— As far as I see in the meantime. The cost of the pro- 
posed scheme of an 8.30 departure is very largely the great 
amount of additional mileage that is entailed both in the 
main line and branches. There is almost os much — 
although it was stated in your remarks fully yesterday — 
additional branch mileage as main line mileage. You. 
could not keep passengers from Liverpool or Manchester 
waiting from the time that they now leave to join the- 
7.15 till the 8.30 comes up. 

1978. (Mr. Sifton.) I did not think from vour statement 
that there would he very much additional mileage for 
branch services ? — There would be. I had the particulars 
here yesterday, which showed what they were, if there is 
to be on efficient sendee without undue waiting. 

(Chairman.) The City of Dublin Company have just 
telegraphed in answer co that enquiry we sent yesterday : 
they want it to he clearly understood that they are not 
committed to any obligation, hut they can see their way 
to shorten the sea service by fifteen minutes if that would 
be the means of catching the Great Northern connection 
at Amiens Street, Dublin. 

(Witness.) I see. 

1979. (Mr. O'Brien.) Would you be disposed to discon- 
tinue using the mail train for what I call short distance pas- 
sengers ; for instance, a person going to Rugby, or getting 
in at Rugby to go to Crewe ? — There is no inconvenience 
attending the present user of the trains, and I do not see 
that the Company could give up any of the privileges that 
they are entitled to. 

1980. Is it not an inconvenience to long-distance pas- 
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Ur. F. scngers for people to be getting in and out of the train 1 
Harrison. it j s no t more so fox the Irish than for the Scotch ser- 

MMarum '^ggj J ^ on ]y concerned for Irish passengers? — But 
I am concerned about both. 

1982. But there is this distinction, is there not, that it 
was originally established for Irish mails, and Irish pas- 
sengers, and not for Scotch passengers at all? — I am not 
aware that there was any such exclusion of other pas- 
sengers than Irish from the arrangement. 

1983. I am telling you what the intention was? — I 
am not aware that there was any such intention. Head- 
ing the Treasury Minute with the best intelligence that I 
can bring to bear upon it, I say there is no such inten- 
tion expressed. 

1084. Were the words used in it at all for Irish pas- 
sengers and Irish mails?— Stopping at certain stations. 

1085. I think they went a little further— and eren to 
give special comforts to Members of Parliament. 

( Chairman .) Free passes, I think, in those days ; they 
are a long time in coming. 


(Mr. O'Brien.) You do not think it is an inconvenience 
to a long-distance passenger for a man to step in at one 
station and get out at another when the long-distance pas- 
senger wants a rest ? 

(Witneu.) I think that it is a very great inconvenience 
to be inconvenienced in yonr travelling, I think that is 
the best answer I can give you. 

1986. Will you admit that it is an inconvenience, and 
if you liare the power to avoid it, will you do it ?— I deny 
that it is an inconvenience that occurs in the travelling to 
and from Ireland in the Irish mail. 

1987. Would you, yourself, if you had settled into a 
long ioumey for Holyhead, like a person to step over you 
and disturb you ? — But do not you think I have given you 
a sufficient answer ; you arc repeating the same question 
over and over again. 

1988. It is simply because I do not think you have 
given me on answer? — I can give you no other answer, 
and I have answered the question to the best of my 
ability. 


NINTH DAY. 


Friday, 25th March , 1898. 


Mr. Patrick O'Brien, u.r. 
Mr. T. E. Sotos. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Robertson {Chairman). 

I Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. H. Higgs, Secretary. 


Mr. Geobge Alfred Oaxrshott, recalled ; and further E x a min ed. 


Mr. o. A. 1989. (Chairman.) I think you want to correct some 
Oa kesho u. cv i(lcnco which you gave in Dublin? — Yes. I then made 
25Uar.i8D8. a slight mistake. You will find it in page 43 of the printed 
notes — question 632 and 633 — especially the latter. 

1990. (Mr. O'Brien.) What day’s proceedings?— The 
fourth duy, Wednesday, 12th January. I then said that 
the Irish mail contract was like the other L. and Js. V7. 
By. contracts, extended until 1900 by a supplementary 
contract entered into a few years ago, but I find that 
is nob the fact. The Irish contract is not referred vo in 
that supplementary contract at all — not explicitly referred 
to. The Post Office Department have, therefore, power 
to terminate that contract at any time by twelve months’ 
notice ; but, although the Post Office has legal power 
to terminate the contract, there is a practical difficulty 
arising from the fact that the services are so mixed up 
together that if the contract were terminated they would 
not have a free hand to deal with the Irish mail services, 
because the Irish mail service is affected by the other mail 
contracts. Some parts of the service are provided for by 
the other contracts, and if the Irish contract by itself were 
terminated, it would be difficult to see what the Depart- 
ment could do. It would be almost impossible to treat 
the Irish mail service entirely apart from the English mail 
service. 

1991. (Chairman.) I think you said all that on the pre- 
vious occasion? — Yes, practically so. 

1992. I understood you came to make a correction. You 
have made that correction, and now you are going over 
the same ground? — Yes, I have made the correction. 

1993. Your impression was that the coniraot up to 1900, 
bound up by a subsequent or supplementary contract, 
covered the Irish mails ; but now you find that the Irish 
contract is not bound up by it, but is terminable by 
twelve months' notice ; but in dealing with the contracts 
generally of the L. and N.1V. Railway, jit is more or less 


mixed up with the others. Is there any other point you 
wish to explain? — No ; nothing else. 

1994. (Mr. O'Brien.) Of course, you are not offering a 
legal opinion as to whether the parties are legally bound 
not to Dreak the contracts ? — I am not competent to offer 
legal opinions. 

1695. You are simply giving your own opinion that the 
contract could be legally terminated ; but that from par- 
ticular circu instances it would not suit the convenience 
of the Post Office to break the Irish contract? — Legally, 
it could be terminated ; but there are oircumstances which 
render it almost- impassible to deal with the Irish mail 
service, apart from the English and Scotch service. 

1996. You build other contracts on the top of the Irish 
mail contract, the original purpose of which was to sene 
Ireland, and then you sav it must continue to lie under- 
neath ? — The object has been to secure improvements in 
both the Irish and English mail services. 

1997. Are you aware that the down da’- mail to Ireland 
is hampered considerably by foreign letters that hare to 
come to Liverpool ? — I am aware that the same train is 
used for mails to Liverpool as is used for the day mail to 
Ireland. 

1998. To carry foreign letters ? — Yes, continental letters 
to Liverpool and to Ireland, too. It takes tlie continental 
and inland letters to all the places served by the tram. 

1999. Are you aware it is contended that certain 
changes could not be made in the start from London, be- 
cause it would throw out the time of foreign letters going 
to Liverpool? — Yes, if the 7.15 train were altered, so that 
North of England letters could not go by it, they would 
have to go by a Inter train — perhaps at 7.30, or later, and 
some inconveniences and delay would follow. 

2000. Although the letters would go in as good time to 
Ireland? — Yes, if the. 7.15 train were still available for 
Ireland, and not for English letters, then the service to 
Ireland would not be affected, although the services to the 
North of England would be. 


Mr. Frederick Harrison, recalled ; and further Examined. 


itr.F. 2001. (Chairman.) To be frank with you, we will 
Harrison, take you into our confidence, and ask you to help ns — 
that is pretty much our position. Mr. Sifton says that 
he can do with that train in the morning, 7.15, or some- 
thing equivalent to it, and the Irish Chamber of Com- 
merce have put forward certain hours, but we have made up 
our minds that there is not much difficulty in that. They 
want on account of these new boats of the City of Dublin 


people to get the full benefit out of that City of Dublin 
new mail contract in connection with the Holyhead ser- 
vice to and from England and Ireland. TYe have been 
heating about to see what would be acceptable to the 
public and otherwise, and we are pretty much in this posi- 
tion, that we take the liberty of asking you to assist 
us. If you hove no objection we shall be glad to hear 
any observations that yon have to make, but I do not press 
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it upon you?— I have been thinking, about it since, be- 
cause as' I tried to impress upon the Committee yesterday 
and the day before, the North-Western Co. are as anxious, 
if not mure anxious than anybody else, to do what is the 
test thing fur Irish travel, and to satisfy and please the 
Irish people. As I said before, I do not think the Irish arv 
rhe best judges of what English tourists would desire in 
the way i.f service, but still they have evidently a strong 
opinion upon the question of what is best, and I should 
like to help to satisfy them if we could. What I would 
suggest is. as I said yesterday : there is the 7.15 mail train 
from Etist >n, which taxes the Irish and Scotch mails, and 
the Liverpool and some other mails, and there is the 7.30 
from Euston, wliich is not a train under postal notice. It 
is an ordinary train that the Post Office have the right to 
use. but- they cannot command tiie timing of it by notice. 
What I suggest is that the 7.15 a. in. from Euston to Crewe 
leave at 8.30 for Holyhead, stopping at Rugby, Crewe, and 
Chester, and arrive at the Admiralty Pier (you would have 
in the meantime to stop at the town station) at 2.13, which 
is the time suggested by the Secretary to this Committee 
for me to consider and give the cost of, as I did. Then, 
that the 11.22 a.m. up Irish mail should leave Holyhead 
Pier at 11.52 a.m., stopping at Chester, Crewe, Rugby, 
possibly at Willesden (hut that will have to be settled 
hereafter), and arrive at Euston at 5.45 p.m. 

2002. The same as now 7 — The same as now. Those 
are practically the times for that journey that were sug- 
gested by the’ Committee. 

2003. That is so? — Then, that the 7.30 a.m. passenger 
train, Euston to Manchester, should be altered, to leave at 
7 a.m., and maintain the arrivals north of Crewe of the 
present 7.15 a.m. postal train ; but not to be a postal 
train under notice. Well that- would entail some amount 
of extra mileage to us to provide for the passenger service 
that we should have to give up being directly performed 
by the train. 

2004. (Mr. Sifton.) What would he the arrival at Liver- 
pool 7 — The same as now, only the 7 o'clock departure. As 
I say, that means some additional mileage, and, of course, 
gives an acceleration for the up mail, and I am quite sure 
if this Committee will express, at the proper time, the. 
amount of remuneration that the North-Western should 
receive, the North-Western Directors will give it their 
best consideration. 

2005. When you say the train should not be 
under postal control, what do you mean? — It might be 
two years or two years and eleven months. What I mean 
by this is, that so far as one can foresee blie train would 
be like must of our other regular trains, an established 
one, and the Post Office would have the use of it under 
the general contract. My feeling is this, that if we 
wanted, for any reason that we cannot- possibly foresee 
now. to make some comparatively small change in it, it 
should not lie in the hands of the Post Office to say : “ No, 
you must not do that ; this is our train.” If the Post 
Office wish to say that it shall he a train under notice, the 

? rice will practically be the figure I have named before, 
f being under postal notice is withdrawn, and we, qt the 


same time, give all the advantages that the postal service Mr. F. 
require by it, and do not alter, at all events, spasmodically, Uarrinm. 
from time to time, as a mere freak, for the purpose of -sMsMa oS . 
disorganising the postal service, the price will be a totally — — 
different mutter — that is all. 

2006. Would you undertake to maintain it concurrently 
with the present contracts, which can be terminated in 
1900? — If we get notice on the 20th of one month that 
you want to make an alteration of the train on the 1st 
of the next month, you see what a fix we should be 
in? — If I am going to give up the price I am 
entitled to charge for putting it under postal notice 
t-hc Postmaster-General can be in no worse position 
if, on the 20th of next mouth, as you suggest, I intimate 
by public advertisement that I am going to change that 
train ; the Postmaster-General has hrs remedy, but if 
ha wants a train at a certain time he will have to pay 
for it. In the meantime, the Postmaster-General has 
saved the payment that he would otherwise have to make. 

2007. (Chairman.) I take it what is running in your 

mind ? — Let me explain for a moment. The Post- 

master-General has the right to use nearly every train 
upon the North-Western Railway, and with few excep- 
tions the Nurtli- Western Company have the right to alter 
every one of those trains. 

2008. You say the 7.15 from Euston to leave at 8.30 
for Holyhead stopping at Rugby, Crewe and Chester, and 
arriving at the Admiralty Pier at 2.13. The present up 
morning mail leaving Holyhead Admiralty Pier at present, 
at 11.22 to leave at 11.52, stopping at Chester, Crewe aud 
Rugby, is that so I — Yes. 

2009. (Mr. O'Brien .) Is that the present hour ? — Yes. 

2010. (Mr. Heath.) 11.22 is the present hour, and the 
proposed hour is 11.52? — That is so. 

2011. (Chairman.) Stopping at Chester, Crewe and 
Rugby, and possibly at Willesden, reaching Euston at 
5.45 p.m., that is to say, the same time as at present. 

The 7.30 n.m. passenger train, Euston to Manchester, to 
leave at 7 a.m., and to maintain the arrivals north of 
Crewe of the 7.15 a.m. postal train ; but not to be a 
postal train under notice, is that so? — Yes. 

2012. Would you object to this going on the Notes with 
the lumn sum, or something about it, or would you care 
for it g-lng on the Notes at all? — I would just’ as soon 
have it on the Notes that I would recommend it to the 
Directors. 

2013. (Chairman.) With a view to meeting the Com- 

mittee on all points as far as possible as regards the 
Company, Mr. Harrison is prepared to say : ' I would 
be prepared to recommend it to my Company ” ? 

2014. (Mr. O'Brien.) Perhaps the witness would like 
to put it in his own words: “If this suggestion would 
satisfy the Post Office and the Irish representatives " ? — 

Yes, that if this proposal would satisfy the Post Office and 
the Irish representatives, I should be prepared to recom- 
mend my Directors to accept a lump sum payment of 
Z‘6,500 per annum for the altered service, instead of tha 
sum of £16,627, for the service suggested to me by the 
Secretary to the Committee. 


TENTH DAY. 


Thursday , 31s£ March , 1898. 


Mr. Patrick O'Brien, m.i\ 
Mr. T. E. Sifton. 


present: 

Mr. Thomas Robertson (C/uiirman). 

Mr. T. L. Heath. 

Mr. H. Hxcnis, Seeivlnn/. 


Mr. J. C. Babcock, Controller of the London Postal Service, recalled ; and further Examined. 


2015. (Chairman.) About the mails going by the 7.15 
train from Euston to the North, I asked you some ques- 
tions at the last meeting, and among other questions, I 
asked you when the Continental mail was due in London. 
Your answer was 5.40, is thnt correct? — That is General 
Post Office time ; the nominal time of the arrival at 
the General Post Offiee, but it is never kept. That 
is only ten minutes after the arrival of the train as timed 
at Cannon Street, and that ten minutes has to include 
the time for getting the bags out of the mail train and 
transferring them to the General Post Office. 


2016. I have a note here that the timo is 5.30? — Aft Ur.j.c. 

Cannon Street, yes. Badcotk. 

2017. What time is it at the Post Office? — Nominally, 3i Mar. isos. 

5.40, but it seldom gets there before 5.45. 

2018. What is the distance from the Post Office to the 
North-Western Railway Station? — I cannot tell you the 
distance ofi-hand, but at eight miles an hour it takes 19 
minutes for the van journey. 

2019. From the Post Office to the station? — Yes. 

2020. Very well, then I have 5.42 n3 tho time of arri- 
val at the Post Office ; but you say that taking the good 
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U ‘-J- £■ and the had, it is often 5.45 ? — Tea, I should say so, taking 
Badcoek - the good with the bad, apart from any late arrival of the 
31 Mar. 1808. train. 

2021. Oh, no, it is not so ; quite the opposite. The 
time I have'down is 5.42, and it takes yon ten minutes to 
go from Cannon Street to the Post Office? — It is 5.42 
assort) ing that the train keeps time. 

2022. Two minutes is put in for irregularity all the 
year round. What is the time you put down for going 
from Cannon Street to the Post Office? — I think the time 
allowed is six minutes. 

2023. Very well, then, if the train is to time at 5.30, 
that will make the arrival at the Post Office 5.36 ? — No, 
you have to get the bags out of the train and across the 
platform to the vans. 

2024. How long do you allow for that? — Five minutes. 

2025. The train is in at 5.30, and you say it will take 
five minutes to transport the bugs from the train to tho 
Post Office vans, that will make it 5.35. Well, it takes 
six minutes to go to the Post Office, that will make it 
5.41. Then, sometimes a train is late? — -Every day. I 
have before me a return for six months, or, at least, 
from the 1st of October. Only once in October was the 
train in time ; only once in November ; only once in 
December, and three times in January. 

2026. What is the mean lateness per week or per month ? 
— I will work it out if you like. It varies from two 
minutes to 3£ hours. 

2026. * Well, the 3^ hours late train does not catch 
the 7.15 to the North? — I should say roughly that it is 
about 25 minutes on the average- I should take the 
ordinary lateness average at 25 minutes from these figures. 

2027. Does the Railway Company admit the accuracy 
of your return ; are these Railway Company’s figures 1 — 
They are not ; they are from the time-table, which is filled 
up by our own servants. 

2028. Are your figures accepted by the Railway Com- 
pany? — They are accepted by the Railway Company in 
case of complaint. 

2029. How long does it take you, as a rule, to sort your 
letters in the Post Office, and get away to the North- 
Western station — that is, to go by the 7.15 train? — We 
should have not less than three-quarters of an hour at 
that time in the morning for sorting work within the office. 

2030. Forty-five minutes, that makes it 6.26 ; how 
long will it take you to go over? — Nineteen minutes. 
But then, yon must give another five minutes beyond 
that for the transfer from the vans to the train. 

2031. Yes, that is quite true. Well, that is to say 
the mail bag is on to the train at Euston at 6.50 ? — Yes, 
6.50. 

2032. Is that taking an undue advantage at all — 5.30 
in, five minutes to transfer, six minutes to go to the 
Post Office, 45 minutes there, 19 minutes to deliver, Eve 
minutes to transfer, total, 6.50? — Yes, but that is not 
allowing a minute margin for irregularity in the Con- 
tinental service. 

2033. I am taking your own figures. Now, that being 
so, in a normal state of tilings you would be in at Euston 
in time to be away at 6.50? — Yes. 

2034. 3Iay I ask you, under these circumstances, what 
is to prevent a train leaving with these things at 7 o’clock ; 
that is to say, ten minutes after 6.50? — The irregularity 
In the arrival of the Continental train. 

2035. But if it is in time ? — There is nothing to prevent 
it if the train is in time ; but it never is. 

2036. But are these trains run under contract with the 
Post Office?— Yes. 

2037. Do you never take any notice of these latenesses ? 
— Oh, yes, representations are made. You must under- 
stand that there is not only lateness on the railway journey 
from Dover to London ; but also lateness in the packet 
service. 

2038. I take it that you have some mail arrangement 
with the Packet Company as well? — Yes. 

2039. Where does your contract commence? — For the 
night mail at Calais. 

2040. That being so, does it not look as if the service 
would require to be reorganised on the other sideof the 
Channel to even keep time for London ? — Tho Continental 
services, in my opinion, want re-organising. The Com- 
panies are in competition, cutting the time, and they 
cannot adhere to the times fixed. 

2041. You have power to alter tho Continental ser- 
vice, or, at all events, to make it keep reasonable time, 
have you not?— Yes, hut the time fixed for the Channel 
service, I take it, is for ordinary weather, and the Channel 
is not always smooth. 

2042. Yes, but it is something more than a question 


of ordinary weaker. I suppose you will admit this to 
be reasonable— if these people can run trains two hours 
and more behind time, and that is a justification of their 
lateness day after day, the same justification would apply 
to any other steamship company carrying your mails?— 
Certainly. 

2043. Have you any penalty clause attached to this 
packet service the same as there is in the City of Dublin 
contract? — I am not quite sure, I think there is one. 

2044. A money penalty clause ? — I think so. 

2045. I am afraid you are not enforcing it, you are too 
good-natured ?— The Channel Packet Service hardlv be- 
longs to the London Postal Service. 

2046. You have control over the South-Eastern Rail- 
way ?- — It is not under my control ; but under the control 
of the Post Office. 

2047. I want to be quite correct about this. I have 
it from you that the figures you have given me refer to 
the mail train run by the South-Eastern Company, which 
is under youT control? — No, not under my personal con- 
trol, but under the control of the Post Office. 

2048. I mean under the Post Office control, am I cor- 
rect I — Certainly. 

2049. All these times you have given me are times 
under Post Office control? — Certainly ; it may be that 
Sundays are excepted, but that does not apply, because 
the Irish mail do'-s not run on Sundays. 

2050. Therefore, it does not follow that it is any -justi- 
fication for the mails from London to the North being 
penalised because of the shortcomings of some other body. 
If the Continental mails come into London in due course, 

.and everything there is in reasonable order, then the mails 
going North by the 7.15 could not only leave at 7.15, but 
could leave at 6.50 ? — Yes. 

2051. I am right in that? — Yes. 

2052. Now, if the Continental mails were late in coming 
up to London, or if the present times of the Continenud 
mails could not be altered, is there any impossibility in 
putting a sorting post-office — a travelling post-office, 
which, I understand, you know well about— into that 
train so as to put things right for you, and make it cer- 
tain that the mails would go down by that train, and that 
less time would be occupied at the Post Office in London? 
— You are speaking of the Continental train? 

2053. I am speaking of mails going North by the 7.15 ? 
— You mean a sorting carriage from Dover to London ? 

2054. I am asking if anything of that character could be 
done? — We have already sorting carriages on the train 
with a force of twenty-six men from Dover to London. 

2055. On that train ? — On that train. 

2056. If so, why should you send these letters to the 
London Post Office at all ; why should they not be sorted 
and sent on with the letters for the North the moment 
the sorting tender leaves Dover? — The only answer is 
•that there are too many of them to do in the time — in an 
hour and three-quarters' run. 

2057. There would be nothing impracticable in doing 
it? — Not if you hod more sorting carriages and a larger 
staff of sorters. 

2058. What if you had these particular letters sorted 
separately 7 — You cannot have a separate sorting of the 
mails for the North. 

2059. That is what you are doing? — Not altogether. 
The first aim is to deal with the London, the town, corre- 
spondence. and to get as much as possible of it into the 
first delivery. That despatch is made direct from Cannon 
Street Station to the different district offices, and they 
have to get away from there by 6.10. 

2060. If letters to be delivered in London by the first 

delivery reach your Post Office at 5.41 at present, the 
letters going by the 7.15 to the North can be treated by 
the Post Office in the same way if the same importance 
is attached to them as to letters for London proper?— 
Certainly ; but at present 

2061. But do you understand my question? It is 
this : If there ia a hurried delivery in London of letters 
coming from the Continent, and a hurried delivery is 
proposed of letters for the North, the letters going by 
the 7.15 are looked on as a minor portion of the whole?— 
No, I pointed out that a certain number of the twenty- 
six men are engaged in sorting the London letters and 
the remainder in sorting the provincial correspondence. 

2062. How many are there altogether? — Twenty-six 
altogether. 

2063. How many are there told off of these twenty-six 
in preparing things for the 7.15 from Euston? — -I cannot 
say what are the exact numbers. 

2064. We will have to get them from somebody, you 
know ? — I could put them in the evidence — in the revise. 
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2055. I would like to hove them from you now. I 
will pi:: it down ns a rough, statement if you like. Tou 
hare not nn idea? Do not say you have twenty-six 
people sorting the mails and do not know how 
maifv are sorting the 7.15 Euston mails. I should 
think you would have an idea? — I have nn idea, hut 1 
am afraid to mate it. Might I say that before you can 
deni with an inland foreign mail there is a good deal of 
checking to be done? It is not like an ordinary inland 
mail, but you have to check the weight, and then all the 
letters are received done up in blown paper parcels. That 
is a stipulation of the Postal Convention. Before you can 
get at the sorting you have a lot to do with matters of 

2066. You mean you have got to clear the decks before 
beginning action ? — It is what is called checking the maiL 

2067. That applies to all letters coining from the Con- 
tinent? — Yes. 

2068. So that the Euston letters are no exception to 
the others? — No exception, but though it seems to be 
a strong force — twenty-six men from London to Dover — 
they are not sorting all the time ; they have a deal of work 
.to do before they begin sorting. 

2069. I will narrow down my point now. So far as 
the 7.15 train from Euston is concerned, you cannot say 
how many of these twenty-six men you pay for doing 
the sorting of letters for Euston and the North ? — No, 
because the letters for Euston and the North are mixed up 
in the mass of provincial letters. 

2070. I expected you would have been able to tell me 
roughly what your men do and what they are paid for, 
but I take it from you that you are not in a position to 
do so ? — I know they are engaged in sorting letters. 

2071. If we can 'get a passenger on a railway sent 
through to his destination we do not always pass people 
through London, because it is London; we often pass 
people through a junction. My whole case is that the 
same plan might reasonably be applied to Post Office sort- 
ing arrangements? — Yes. I now find I have here t-lie 
information you want. There are two men engaged 
solely in checking the mails ; there are six men engaged 
exclusively in dealing with the registered letters, which, as 
you know, have to & entered and checked knnd to hand. 

2072. You get the way bill along with them sent to 
you? — Yes. they are entered on the way bills, but it is 
indiscriminately, and they have to be split up for th& 
•different lines. 

2073. But the way bill from the sending station or Post 
■Office? — Yes, the slip which shows the number. 

2074. You have the register bill? — Yes. 

2075. The same as is used for parcels at a junction ? — 
Yes ; then in coming up the man has to enter them afresh 
in his despatch bill. 

2076. Have you any more than six men for the regis- 
tration? — No ; to continue, there are nine dealing with 
London letters, four dealing with country letters, and four 
dealing with town (London) newspapers. 

2077. Four London again. I want a man yet, have 
you lost him?— The Superintendent, who is looking after 
everybody. 

(Mr. T. O'Brien.) I am astray, I do not make tbe 
numbers right. 

{Chairman.) There are two checking, six for register 
work, nine for London, and also four for London, four 
for the country, and the Superintendent. 

2078. (To fr itness.) If there are only four for the 
country, they deal not only with the letters for the 7.15 
from Euston. but with, the Great Western, Great 
Northern and Midland letters. How many of these four 
men are dealing with Euston work? — All four are break- 
ing up tbe letters and sorting them for the North-W estem, 
Great Western, and so on. 

2079. They are all sorting for the provinces, somewhere 
or other? — Yes. 

2080. Therefore, if they are sorting for the North,- 
Western, the Midland, the' Great Western, and the Great 
Northern, there is only about one man sorting for the 
North-Western altogether? — I am afraid I do not quite 
make myself understood. Each of these four men is 
doing exactly the same work : he is sorting out the letters 

■—this letter for the Great- Western, that for the Great 
Northern, and so on. The North-W estem letters ore then 
collected from each of the four men and bagged off to be 
sent on. 

2081. I quite understand, and that is why I put the 
question. I say that the number of men for the pro- 
vinces is four. You represent that all the rest are work- 
ing for London, leaving four men to deal with the whole 

• of the provinces. If you take the respective railways 
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and divide the four men over the railways, rou will Sr.j.C 
altogether have one man for the North-Western 1 — That it 

is so. 

2082. Suppose you have three or four men put on to — — 
deal with the letters for Euston, or half the twenty-six 

men, so as to get the letters away to EustoR by direct 
transit, or, at all events, necessitate less time being spent 
at the General Post Office, would not that be of some 
use ? — But my point is that you cannot put a man on 
the Euston letters, they deal with the bulk of letters. 

2083. Suppose you put half these men down for pro- 
vincial work, or double, or treble the staff ! You liavo 
twerrty-six men, suppose you take thirteen off from Lon- 
don and put them on to the provinces, would that not 
facilitate the provincial sorting? — Naturally, but at the 
sacrifice of London. 

2084. Suppose you leave twenty-six to do London 
work, and put twenty-six extra on for the provinces? — 

We should be able to do that, certainly, but we should 
wont extra room, the carriages are quite taken up now. 

2085. How long do you take to put the letters in the 
boxes when they come in. from the Continent ; they are 
in at your Post Office at 5.41 ? — But they do not come 
from tlie Post Office, they are sent away directly by cart. 

2086. That bemg so, there is u less weight of letters 
to carry to your General Pust Office. If you divide them 
at the railway station, and they do not go to the prin- 
cipal Post Office and so on to Euston, your principal Post 
Office has verv little to do? — But we have to deal with 
other arrivals that come in about the same time. 

2087. Wherefrom? — From the North-Western. There 
is a North-Western train due at about six o'clock. 

2088. The Irish mail is not in for a long time after 
that, not till after seven in the morning — I mean the 

8.10 mail from Kingstown? — There is a second Scotch 
train that comes in about half-past five. 

2089. The Scotch train does not affect it at all? — 

There is a North-Western train due at about 6 o'clock. 

2090. But have you a night mail from Manchester with 
cross-country connections ?— I cannot say what the letters 
are. but they are there. 

2091. Do you say that mail is heavy? — I say that there 
are other things coming in as well as mails from the Con- 
tinent. There is the 5.50 at King's Cross from New- 
castle and Scotland. 

2092. That train does not take mails out of Scotland ? — 

I think so. 

2093. You mean that it takes mails from somewhere? 

— It is the 10.45 from Edinburgh. 

2094. Excuse me, but 1 know it does not take the 
10.45 mails from Edinburgh? — Well, it comes from Edin- 
burgh. 

2095. I suppose that what is in your mind is that at 
a certain stage of the journey it takes mails from some- 
where ? — It brings mails from Edinburgh. It is the 1L 14 
from Newcastle. 

2096. But you have your London mails hy the West 
Coast from Edinburgh, by the 4.4 from Perth ; all these 
mails are run in by that train ? — I am talking now about 
the East Coast. 

2097. If you speak of Newcastle to London I can see 
your point, but -if you say the train brings Edinburgh 
mails, it seems to me a curious way of working? — This 
train, arriving at King’s Cross at 5.45, gives a later des- 
patch for Edinburgh than fhe other. It arrives at about 

6.10 at the General Post Office. May I mention that this 
mail brings a very large amount of correspondence from 
the Northumberland coast and Middlesborough. I aay 
that there is other correspondence coming in at that time 
besides the Continental mails. * 

2098. Suppose I said that that was simply a matter of 
detail not difficult of arrangement, and that if you took a 
broader view of the question the Continental mails qua 
Continental mails, could be got forward by the 7.15 
from Euston without any difficulty, if the trains were 
running at reasonable times on the South-Eastern Bailway. 

In any case, there seems to be a margin. Further, sup- 
pose I said that the North-Western Bailway Company or 
this Committee, who are trying to work out an improved 
service, should not be penalised for the shortcomings of 
another railway with which the North-Western has noth- 


* Sttboeipient note by IVitneu ; I Bud tlmt 1 wns astray as regards the 
time of departure from Edinburgh, ns Indeed Is appnreut from the 
answer to question 2085. The train that T was referring to Is tlmt leaving 
Edinburgh at 7.S5 p.m., and Newcastle at 11. IS p.m., and arriving at 
King's Cross at S.S0 a.n). This train docs bring malls from Edinburgh, 
and so also docs the East Coast train leaving Edinburgh at 10.50 p.m., 
and arriving at King's Cross at 7.10 a.m. 
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Ur. J. C. ing to do. Is it unreasonable to put it in that way ? — 
Badcoch. No, it is not unreasonable to aim at perfection. 

!lMa~i89S. 2099 ■ Oh, that is a long way short of perfection. You 

— 1— " may say that it may be difficult to rearrange the mails. 

I put the question to you whether by remodelling your 
sorting arrangements something could not be accomplished 
and you gave then an analysis of the 26 men, showing 
that really you have not more than 'one man doing the 
work to go down by the 7.15 from Euston. Therefore, if 
importance is attached to that train it would not be un- 
reasonable to widen the margin of sorters. Here is the next 
point. In Dublin, in giving your evidence, you gave us a 
train from the 'West you had some trouble about. I think 
it was a train on the Great W estem Railway. You said it 
was to Paddington. It was due at the Post Office at some 
time that interfered to some extent with the more expe- 
ditious despatch of these mails to Euston. Do you re- 
member what train it was 5 — I do not remember that. 

2100. I thought probably you might have overlooked 
something. It was in my mind that you said some train 
came from some other railway and arrived at about the 
same time as the Continental train 1 — I think that in 
Dublin we were talking more particularly of the arrival 
of the Irish day mail. 

2101. Well, now, do you see any objection to running a 
through Post Office from Dover to Liverpool via Euston ? 
— You would have to go by Croydon and Willesden. 

2102. Do you know of any difficulty to prevent a through 
Post Office being run from Dover to” Liverpool ? — I do not 
see how you could get it from the South-Eastern line. 

2103. I thought you could get from any of the Southern 
railways to the North?— I think not, unless you came 
from Tunbridge round by Redhill and in that case you 
would have to complete your sorting before you got to 
Tunbridge, which would reduce the time for sorting by 
one-half, I think. You would have to start from Tun- 
bridge before you got your correspondence divided. 

2104. That would get you through London. You may 
take it from me that it can be done and is done? — On 
some lines. 

2105. Also to the West of England ? — It could be done 
from Oliaring Cross through Waterloo. 

2106. I will not press you on that. I know it can be 
dune - — It would take longer than transhipping and going 
through London. 

2107. If it could he done and time could be saved by 
doing it, by narrowing the margin it would be an advan- 
tage ? — Not to the Post Office, I think. 

2108. In what way ? Surely you do not say to me that 
these 26 men are of no use. Surely it is not to be con- 
tended that these men go for fun— for no good ? — No, my 
point is that you cannot deal with the letters for the 
North-Western line until you get them separated from the 
bulk. 

2109. But these people sent down for sorting purposes 
are sent for some good? — Certainly. 

2110. What is the good they do ? — They get the town 
letters divided into districts, so that they can be sent 
direct to the district offices instead of to the central office, 
and the provincial letters divided so that they can he sent 
direct to the provincial towns. 

2111. (Mr. Patrick O’Brien.) When are they so sent? 
— They are sent when the train arrives so late that they 
cannot pass through the General Post Office. 

2112. There is no difficulty, then, in making it a rule to 
so send them? — No, except that in the first breaking up 
of letters there are sure to be numerous inaccuracies, and 
if they are sent direct by the travelling post office, those 
that are wrongly sorted will be carried away from their 
destination. 

2113. (Chairman.) Where do the sorters start — at 
Calais? — No. 

2114. They begin at Dover? — Yes. 

2115. You have certain arrangements with the Con- 
tinental towns I suppose — with Paris and so on. Is there 
not an arrangement by which they put letters for districts 
A B and C m bags by themselves ? Do they not put in 
bag A letters for stations north of Warrington, in B, letters 
for stations north of Shrewsbury, and so"-on? — We know 
whether they are provincial bags or London bags. That 
is the only division they make. 

2116. Quite so ; so that to that extent you know that 
a certain bag or sack does not require to be broken up 
by the London man at all? He can let the sack go 
through? — But the Continental Administration does not 
make up for places beyond London. They make up one 
bag of provincial letters. 

2117. Well, they do distinguish between London and 
the provinces, but they do not distinguish between Bir- 
mingham and the Midlands and Manchester, and so on? — 
No. 


2118. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) Why, . then, did you 
answer me by saying that you had sent on the provincial 
bags direct when the train was late? — Because on the 
journey from Dover to London the bags containing letters 
for the provinces are opened and-the contents soiled and 
the letters that have been sorted by the four men for 
the North-Western trains are sent on. Having got the 
letters for the North-Western division, you can send them 
across to Euston for the sorting to be finished there. 

2119. Could not that he done every day ? — Undoubtedly, 
if we could finish the sorting ; if we had space and force 
enough to finish the sorting. 

2120. It is only a question of having more space and 
more hands on the Continental train? — Quite so. 

2121. And if you had that you could do it 1 — Certainly. 

2122. Have you the right of sorting in the boat? — No. 

2123. "Why not? — We should want accommodation the 
contract does not provide for ; that is the way to put it. 

2124. (Chairman.) Did you say the contract began at 
Calais or Dover ? — At Calais by the night mail. The night 
mail service is undertaken by the English Government ; 
the day mail service by the French Government. 

2125. What is the distance from Dover to London ? — 
78 miles, I think. The time is one hour and three-quar- 
ters. 

2126. Well, you can do a great deal in one hour and 
three-quarters ? — There is a great deal of cheeking to do. 

2127. I have always admired the Post Office sorters in 
the railway trains. I think they do their work very ex- 
peditiously, and have been astonished to see how rapidly 
they do it. Here you have an hour and 45 minutes, 
which is a good time for a fairly good staff to work in? — 
But there is a good deal of work to do. 

2128. Do you switch off the mails as well ? — No. 

2129. So that their undivided attention is given to the 
sorting? — Yes. 

2130. But I understand you send no mails or other 
things direct from Cannon Street to Euston for the 7.15 ? — 
In cases of emergency, when the train is late, and we 
should not be able otherwise to catch the 7.15. 

2131. (Mr. P. O’Brien.) According to the table you 
have produced it is late always? — I mean when it is so 
late that we should not be able to send from the central 
office in time. 

2132. (Chairman.) If you can, in cases of emergency, 
send the mails from Cannon Street straight to Euston, 
why do you not do it in cases of non-emergency ? — There 
is a margin, and it is safer to do the sorting at the General 
Post Office. 

2133. But my point is, if it is possible that these mails 
should he so arranged at any time as to he sent straight 
away from Cannon Street to Euston, why is not that always 
done? — One thing is that the sorting is not complete. 

2134. (Mr. Sifton.) And I think everything is not ready 
to be sent by the direct cart to Euston? — Certainly not. 
Only the mails that have been dealt with on the road from 
Dover. I may take this morning’s mails as an example. 
The mails opened ontherailwaybetween Dover and London 
were the French', the Belgian, the Swiss, and the Italian. 
These are the mails the sorters direct their attention to 
first-. The train arrived at Cannon Street at 5.31. The 
men left Cannon Street Station at three minutes past 
six, and absolutely they had to send on to the office 130 
pounds of fetters — that is about 3,500 letters — out of 
these mails ; besides four Russian mails, two hags from 
the Fleet, four from Constantinople, four Danish, three- 
Norwegian, three Swedish, and two German, which they 
had not had time to touch. Of course, they sent- 
these on immediately on the arrival of the train, and 
they arrived at the General Post Office at about 5.40— 
that is to say, the mails that were finished. If the train 
had been late the whole of that despatch would have been 
left behind. 

2135. Can you give us the residue when the trains 
are late between the complete and the partial despatch ?' 
When the train is late liow many of these mails get sent 
away from Cannon Street direct to Euston? — I would 
rather give you the number of letters sent to the Post 
Office to he dealt with, which would not have been in- 
cluded if the service had been direct from Cannon Street. 
On the 1st of January there were 7,000 country letters, 
out of the mails besides the mails which they had not 
touched. 

2136. On that day you sent on the mails direct by 
mail cart from Cannon Street to Euston ? — No, hut that 
day they sent 7,000 unsorted letters to the Post Offico- 
wliich they would not have been able to send from station 
to station. 

2137. Can you give me a day on which the Continental 
mails, on account of being late, were sent direct by mail 
cart from Cannon Street, and say what the balance was- 
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that dar to "o to the Post Office through not being ready 
wi.'Jr. the train arrived at Cannon Street? — On the 19th 
jf January, despatch was made direct from Cannon Street 
to Eu it on." anil tliere were 2,750 letters which were not 
readv for desnatch, not sorted up for the North -'Western 
On the 2ast, two days after, there were 2,250 under 
similar circumstances. 

2158. What places were they chiefly for ? — For towns 
on the North-Western line, it may be for Ireland as well. 

2159. (Mr. S ifton .) Were there not besides those let- 
ters a large number of newspapers ? — They never attempt 
to touch the newspapers until they reach the Post Office. 

2140. (Chairman.) If the train left for Ireland later 
there would be less chance of letters being left behind? 
—Yes. 

2141. Would it not be batter? — Certainly; the more 
you extend the margin the less risk there is of things 
being left behind. 

2142. Well, these are the points I wished to get from 
you, and if there is any correction you wish to make now 
is your time ? — No, I think not, until I see the report. 

2143. (Mr. Sifton.) I understand, Mr. Badcock, you 
have about forty-five minutes only now to deal with mat- 
ter at the Post' Office? — 5.40 to 6.40 — about an hour. 

2144. We are speaking of the interval between the 
Continental and the Irish mails. The arrival of the mail 
at the Office on the average is at about 6 o’clock, and 
the departure for Euston must take place at 6.40 t — Yes. 

2145. That gives you an interval of forty minutes on 
the average for dealing with Continental matter? — Yes. 

2146. The time occupied in transfer at Dover 
and London depends in some measure on the bulk of 
the mail?— At Dover it does, but there would not be 
much difference at Cannon Street because there would be 
the sending on first of a despatch if the mails were heavy, 
without waiting for the heavier bags. 

2147. When you say the mail arrives at the Post OlEco 
ten minutes after the arrival at Cannon Street, do you 
mean the first cart or the whole of the mail ? — Practically 
the whole of the mail that has to be sorted, because they 
look after those bags first and send them on by the first 
cart. 

2148. At the present time have you any margin to 
spare? — Doing the sorting work in the Office, certainly 

2149. And the reduction of the intervnl by fifteen 
minutes would lead to risks of delay ? — Yes. 

2150. (Chairman.) I think you must be somewhere 
wrong in your figures. The time allowed is forty-five 
minutes, but vou stated that tliere was not any margin 
at all. Would that be correct if we are of opinion that 
there are twentv-five minutes that you do not require 
at all? I will explain that to you. The Continental 
mail is in at 5.41. Five minutes are required for loading. 
That makes it, plus 45 for sorting, 6.25. Nineteen 
minutes are occupied in going — 6.45. Five minutes for 
unloading — 6.50— and the train does not leave till 7.15 U. 
That is just what I said, but the train is generally late. 

2151. (Mr. Patrick O’Brien.) About this contract, I 
suppose there are two separate contracts — one with the 
South-Eastern?— One with the SouthrEastem for the 
railway service and one with the Chatham and Dover 
for the packet service. 

2152. Have you any idea of the length, the duration, 
of these contracts— either of them ? When do they ter- 
minate ? — That is a point that would not come under my 
notice. 

2153. (Mr. Sifton.) The foreign packet contract is not 
mine. I believe, however, it is a recent one. 

2154. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) I should like to be m 
a position to examine someone who is supposed to know 
that. You are clear that if you had sorting facilities on 
the boat between Calais and Dover you could have all 
your provincial letters sorted for the provincial lines and 
readv to go direct from Cannon Street ? — I think so. 

2155. So that with, the same staff practically as that 
vou have now in the train, if you could send them across 
as is done in the case of Holyhead and Kingstown, and 
let them do their work in the boat, you would then be 
in a position to send the bags direct to the provincial rail- 
ways for distribution in the provinces ?— Yes, I think 
•so ; but when you say the same staff, you must have 
two shifts, i.e., double the number of men. 

2156. I agree ; yes, there should be. Without going 
that length, how many extra men placed in the train 
"between Dover and Cannon Street would, in your opinion, 
be necessary to have the bags ready for transfer to the 
various stations?— I should not like to bind myself to 
•that, but I should think another twenty. 

2157. Suppose you are only dealing with the bags of 
■the North-Western, how many?— You cannot deal with 
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tlio 'bag3 of the North-Western alone, because you have u.-.j.c. 
to pick the North-Western letters from the mass. Badcock. 

2158. You could not have sorters to throw the others aiMorlsss. 
aside, and simply to throw the North-Western letters ' — — 
into bags for the train? — No, the work would be as great 

in the one case as in the other. 

2159. How mao’- men are engaged in the sorting of 
this mail when it goes to your office ? I understand you 
to say it takes forty-five minutes ? — The mail then be- 
comes a portion of the general mail of the office, and 
there may be 2,000 hands on it. 

2160. Is there any reason why it should be put in with 
the general mail — why it should not be worked separately 
in order to get the North-Western letters off? — We can- 
not keep one mail separate to deal with it separately. 

2161. Why not? — Because the sorting fittings are 
occupied with letters from other mails. 

2162. What increase of staff would be necessary in 
order to get the North-Western bags out quicker? — I 
do not think they could be got out quicker with any 
increase of force. The force is ample if they can only 
get at the work. 

2163. If the force is ample to do it in forty-live minutes, 
would not a greater force do it in less time ?— If they 
could separate the work, but they cannot. 

2164. What would happen if, in the next two years, 
the number of letters from the Continent doubled? — 

Under present circumstances we should have to put on 
another twenty men. 

2165. In order to get the same results as at the present 
time ? — Yes. 

2166. And yet by increasing your men now you can- 
not get the same results as at present in less time ? — 

Because this mail is merely a drop in the ocean as it 
conies into the General Post Office. It can lie done 
as long as you keep it separate, but I say you cannot keep 
it separate in the General Post Office. 

2167. "Wliat means of transit -do you use from your 
office to Euston? — The ordinary mail vans. 

2168. Have you been using a motor-car at all? — Not 
in connection with services from Cannon Street. We 
have had some experimental vans, and they have been 
at railwav stations, but we have not used them for the 
Continental mails. At present we have none running. 

2169. Were the results satisfactory when you tried 
them ? — So far ; but the experiments have only been on 
a limited scale, and I think the reason why the inventors 
did not care to go on in that style was that they were 
trying one van and that van necessarily had to be with- 
drawn to be overhauled. Until wc have tried the ex- 
periment on a larger scale, so as to have, say, five vans 
running and one in reserve, I do not think that it will 
ccme to much. I do not think the inventors are suffi- 
ciently sanguine to be induced to embark on it again 
just at present. 

2170. Have you any knowledge whether there is any 
power to fine the South-Eastern Company for being late 
with the mails ? — I believe not. I think the only power 
the Postmaster-General has, if they do not fulfil their 
contract, is to get it done by some other means, and you 
cannot do that in tlie case of a railway. 

2171. (Air. Sifton.) I believe there is not much time 
lost on the line ?— No, I think not. 

2172. (MV. Patrick O'Brien.) They attribute all the 
losses of time to the boat? — Largely. 

2173. (Air. Sifton.) And to the varying weight of the 
mail? — And to the varying weight of the mail. 

2174. (Chairman.) You said you require about twenty- 
men to accomplish what Mr. O’Brien suggested, hut with 
the twenty-six men you do three-fourths of the work. 

Could you not do the’ remainder with less than twenty ? 

— No. As I explained, they <lo not attempt to touch 
the Bussian, Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish mail, and 
they do not attempt to touch the provincial newspapers, 
book-packets, prices current, and so on. The estimate 
of twenty men was to complete the work. 

2175. I am dealing with the residue ? — That was let- 
ters only. That was the number of letters that could not 
be dealt with. 

2176. The residue when bags were sent direct from 
Cannon Street was only one-fourth. My point is, could 
you not manage to do the residue with, less than twenty 
men ?_We could do the residue, but that does not com- 
plete the despatch now dealt with in the forty-five minutes' 
interval. 

2177. The residue is a fourth of the whole ? — No. Two 
or three men would do that, but then you do not get 
the complete despatch which you have now when you get 
the interval at the General Post Office. 

2178. About this North connection. Suppose a train 
was leaving at 8.30 for Ireland. Seeing that tiro mails 
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Hr. j, c. are in now in time for the 7.15 for the long routes are you 
Badeoeb. aware of any cause why they would not catch the 8.30 
81 starTisos. connection ? — But the 8.30 would be a despatch of the 
Irish mail only. 

2179. I wili simplify it in this way. I will say that my 
question put to you just now deals merely with mails for 
Ireland? — No, because there is no connection, and there 
would be no connection with an Irish mail starting at 
8.30. 

2180. Whatever connections of mails there are for 
Ireland now by the 7.15 from Euston, if the train was put 
back to 8.30, if you can catch the 7.15 connection, you 
necessarily would be able to catch the 8.30? — Certainly. 

2181. So that any contention to the contrary would 
not hold good? — No. 

2182. With regard to any letters going out by the 7.15 
to the West and so on, how would they be affected if they 
were left till the 8.30? Take somewhere in Wales for 
instance? — At present by means of the 7.15 despatch we 
give time to the manufacturing towns— to the Midlands, 
to Liverpool, Manchester, Halifax, and Sheffield — to 
reply to letters to the Continent the same afternoon, but 
that would be swept away entirely. 

2133. If the 8.30 was taken for the mails there would 
now for replying the same day? — About two hours, or a 
little less. 

2184. Take North Wales? — North Wales is a very 
small matter. There would be no loss of connection 
there. 

2185. (Mr. Sifton .) But in North Wales the deliveries 
would be later if it was served by the 8.30 train, instead 
of the 7.15 ?— Certainly. 

2186. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) Would sorting in the 
boat be generally advantageous to the service? — I think 
so. 

2187. How many men do you think could do it? — I 
think that for sea-sorting we ought to have at least a 
dozen men. 

2188. And what would be the probable cost roughly? 

2139. (Chairman.) The Post Office have to economise 

in the payment of their staff? — I cannot say what the 
cost for the accommodation on the boat would be. 

2190. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) I am asking for the wage 
cost? — About £150 a year a man. 

2191. How many men do you say? — A dozen. 

2192. (Chairman.) Do you pay your men £3 a week? 
— The pay of the sorters is £106 a year at the mean of the 
scale, and I calculate 18s. a week each for trips. 

2193. (Mr. Sifton.) And the 20 men. in the train 
would cost the same? — Yes. 

2194. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) You would not want the 
20 in the train if you had 12 in the boat? — I think 60 , to 
complete the work. 

2195. (Chairman.) And you are quite clear that it 
would be generally advantageous to the service to have 
your hags going direct from Cannon Street? — -I think 

2196. But if you sent these mails from Cannon Street 
direct to Euston and other stations you would not re- 
quire so many men for the Post Office? — No, we might 
save two or three men there, but that is only for one hour 
or so in the morning, and they would be wanted at other 
times. 

2197. (Mr. Patrick O’Brien.) Was it you who said you 
were cramped for space? — Yes. 

2198. This sorting on the way, I suggest, would rather 


ease the strain ? — We are not .pressed then. ; we are 
pressed in the evening. 

2199. (Chairman.) The only point is this, that if you 

sent the mails right across from Cannon Street to Euston, 
not going through the Pest Office, that would lighten the 
strain ? 

2200. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) What did you mean by 
telling me when I asked could not you separate the 
North-Western mails that they would have to go in with 
the general service? — We have only a limited number of 
sorting frames for each division, and they are already 
occupied. When I speak of pressure I mean when work 
has to be left on one side, as m cannot be put into the 
sorting frames. 

2201. Would the addition of some more sorting frames 
expedite the work? — When we get space to put them 
in. 

2202. (Mr. Sifton.) Is not sorting on the railway in- 
variably far more costly than sorting in a stationary office ? 
— Certainly. These 26 men who go down to Dover now 
have comparatively nothing to do on their way there. 
Their day’s work consists of the hour and three-quarter's 
work from Dover to London, and each man. has a trip 
allowance for having to spend some time away from 
home. 

2203. (Mr. Sifton.) And two or three more additional 

carriages to the train would mean an additional amount 
to pay the railway companies ? 

2204. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) You are awar§ that the 
Post Office made three and a half millions last year? — 
Yes. 

2205. (Chairman.) So that the whole question comes 
to this. If trains keep reasonable time you have a mar- 
gin. You can get the mails away from Euston at 6.50, but 
if the mails from elsewhere come in late, there is less 
margin. Now, if there is pressure respecting the North- 
ern train connection, do the railway companies wait for 
you to get the mails up ? — No, not in starting ; not if we 
are only two minutes late. 

2206. The question I put is, whether if there is a late 
connection or a late arrival of mails, the railway com- 
panies do not sympathise a little, and wait a little? — 
They would not wait at Euston for the late arrival of a 
train at Cannon Street. 

2207. Supposing the Euston people said to you that 
they might wait a little time for you to get up the mails, 
is that unusual? — Yes. 

2208. Are you aware that in an Irish railway contract 
with the Post Office there is a written stipulation about 
waiting for 15 or 30 minutes ? — But those are trains run- 
ning in connection. 

2209. (Mr. Sifton.) You mean that in the case of ter- 
mini in London in different hands there Is no arrange- 
ment for waiting at one terminus when a train is late at 
another terminus ? — Yes. 

2210. (Chairman.) Are you aware that the mail con- 
tracts of the Irish railways involve the condition which I 
have just referred to — 15 to 30 minutes’ wait for cross- 
Channel mails ? — I am not aware of it. 

2211. Are you aware that there are provisions in the 
Irish contracts providing for emergencies of the Jrind? — 
When the railways connect at junctions. 

2212. (Mr. Patrick O'Brien.) You do not know 
whether there is power in the contract for the boat ser- 
vice between Calais and Dover to close the contract on, 
say, 6 or 12 months’ notice? — I do not know. 
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Copy of Mr. Pindlaters pamphlets referred to at page 
1 l of the evidence. 

English and Irish Mails. 

Statement made by Mr. A. S. Findlater, jun., .T.P., 
Chairman of the Kingstown Township Commissioners, 
at a meeting of the Board held on Friday, 31st July, 
ISOS : also resolution unanimously adopted at the same 

xtttietrag. 

COPT OF RESOLUTION 
That we, the Commissioners of the Township of Kings- 
town, call upon our Parliamentary Representatives, and 
all the other Irish Members of Parliament, to bring all 
pressure on the Government to insist upon the Post Office 
Authorities redeeming the promise mode in 1894 to ac- 
celerate the Mail Service — viz., half-an-hour on land and 
half-an-hour on sea — the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company having already provided for the acceleration on 
sea ; and we protest in the strongest manner igainst the 
breach of faith, as disclosed in the Postmaster-Generics 
reply to Lurd de Yesci, by which we learn that Ireland 's 
not to receive advantage of the acceleration on land-” 

Gen'tt.iaikx, 

You have been called together to consider a ques- 
tion of importance to Ireland, namely, the acceleration of 
the Mail Service between Ireland and London. This is 
a matter which vitally affects Kingstown, as being, as it 
undoubtedly is, the seaport of Dublin. For this reason, 

I think we, as the authority of the Township, ought to 
rake active steps with regard to the intentions of the 
Government, as disclosed in a statement made by the 
Postmaster-General a few days ago. This statement 
cannot receive from our Parliamentary representatives 
more attention than it deserves, inasmuch as it seems to 
me to be a distinct breach of faith on the part of the Post 
Office towards Ireland. We all gratefully remember 
the splendid services of tho Irish Members of all parties 
in 1833, when they preserved the important contract for 
the sea carriage of the mails to an Irish Company, and we 
Tely upon them to take vigorous action now. This ex- 
planation of the intentions of the Government was ex- 
tracted from the Duke of Norfolk at the instance of Lord 
de Yesci. who, with commendable forethought, ques- 
tioned the Postmaster-General as to the manner in which 
the Post Office proposed to allocate the time saved in the 
transit of mails between Dublin and London under the 
new arrangements entered into with the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet. Company and the London and) North- 
Western Railway. 

You are nil familiar with the question of accelerating 
the mails. It is an old one. Indeed, most of us thought 
it was disposed of for a time, owing to the moderate con- 
cessions which were accepted by the Parliamentary and 
Commercial Representatives of Ireland last year. I say 
the concessions were moderate ; and, if you examine 
them, I think you will agree with me. As most of you 
are aware, an agitation was set on foot throughout ffiH 
Ireland for nn acceleration of two hours each wav in the 
Mail Service between Dublin and London : such accele- 
ration would only have brought the Irish Mail into line 
with the popular service to Scotland. 

In May. 1894. a deputation, representing all shades of 
Irish political opinion- (and opinions winch were not 
political at all), went from the Mansion House meeting 
to Dublin Castle, and laid this view before Mr. John 
Morley. then Chief Secretary. Mr. Morley, while doubt- 
ing the feasibility of obtaining the two hours’ snving, 
said : “ I think you could get probably nn hour and a 
half.” After a good deal of negotiation with the Post 
Office we ultimately obtained an acceleration of one hour 
— half an hour on land between London and Holyhead, 
and half an hour bv sea, between Holyhead and Kings- 
town, each way. Well, that was not very much, but 
Ireland having agreed to it I am not now going back upon 
:c. For whose benefit was this concession obtained ? 
Did we agitate for the people of Ireland or for the con- 
venience of Post Office official's? In January. 1894, an 
influential commercial deputation laid before Mr. John 
Morley the advantages, and in many cases the necessity, 
of further time being allowed for the receipt of letters 
and the despatch of answers throughout Ireland, and 
on that occasion, as well ns in May following, the Chief 
Secretary admitted the claims of Belfast, Cork, and other 
places to the benefit of the saving of time it was proposed 
to effect. b r 
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In March, 1894, a deputation of Irish members of Par- 
liament, representing all parties, waited on Mr. Arnold 
Morley, the then Postmaster-General. In a memorial 
presented on their behalf by the present Solicitor-General 
(Mr. Kenny, Q.C.) it was stated that—' “ By this accelera- 
tion (two hours) letters could be delivered in the import- 
ant cities of Belfast and Cork, as well us in all other ]>arts 
of Ireland, two hours earlier than at present, and the re- 
turn mail need not leave until two hours later.’ There 
was, therefore, no misapprehension in the minds of the 
Government. The advantages sought were to be be- 
stowed upon Ireland. How do you think tho Post Office 
propose to apply the hour which is to be saved in transit ! 
We are greatly 'indebted to Lord de Yesci for having had 
some light thrown on this matter before Parliament rose 
Had this transaction been settled during the recess «>- 
should have been told next year that it could not he re 
called. As it is, we huve just time to discuss it. Well, 
as regards the night services, the Post Office have an 
nouncetl their intention to appropriate half an hour on 
the other side, and leave Ireland with a beggarly half 
hour the better for all nur agitation, and our complacent 
surrender of the two hours’ acceleration to which we were 
entitled by analogy with tho sen-ices enjoyed by Scotland 
oncl the chief centres in England. Half an hour instead 
of the hour and a half we thought 11 we would probably 
get.” The extra twenty-five minutes (for it is really not 
half an hour) gained by departing from Euston at 8.45 
instead of 8.20, is of no value at all compared with the 
advantage of a twenty-five minutes’ earlier arivnl of the 
mails in Dublin. It is bad enough to have half an hour 
appropriated by the Post Office officials in the saving over 
the night service, but when we look at the day services 
the matter is infinitely worse. With respect to the day 
sen-ices, it looks as if the officials were seeking to collar 
the lot. It is true they appear to promise us half an hour 
in the shape of earlier arrival, hut that only benefits them- 
selves. They will have half an hour longer to sort their 
letters, employing fewer hands, but no one in Ireland 
will benefit by that. 

With regard to the morning mail from Dublin, their 
proposals arc even more objectionable. The general 
arrangements of the Irish mail service represent the ideas 
of thirty or forty years ago ; and there are no despatches 
which have fallen more behind the times than the morn- 
ing mails, particularly the morning mail from Dublin. 
What sense is there in tho morning mall leaving Dublin 
at such an unearthly hour as 6.45 ? This train is now dne 
in London at 5.45 p.m. These hours were fixed years 
ago in order to connect with the Continental mails, but. 
owing to repeated accelerations, the Continental mails 
now leave London at 9 p.m. instead of 8.20, ami even 
8 o'clock, as formerly. Why should bbe Irish mail ser- 
vice not be equally improved ? If the morning mail left 
Dublin at say. 8 o’clock, it would become really popular 
with travellers from Dublin, which it is not at present. 
Yet this train is to be left precisely os it is, so far as De- 
land is concerned. True, it will arrive at Euston at 5.15 
instead of 5.45 p.m. ; but this is a sort of ‘‘Irishman's 
rise,” which nobody wants — -that is, nobody except the 
Post Office officials, who propose to take more leisure in 
sorting the mails. I need not remind you that 5.15 is too 
late for business, and 5.45 is quite soon _ enough for 
pleasure. In fact, the interest and convenience of the 
people of Ireland have been utterly disregarded in favour 
of the Post Office officials, who are bent on appropriating 
the fruits of our agitation. 

I consider the arrangements ns described by the Post- 
master-General and the Secretary to the Treasury are a 
distinct breach of faith on the part of tho Post Office ; 
and wc must let the officials understand that we won't 
submit to them. I have said this quest-ion specially 
affects Kingstown, because it is essential to the prosperity 
of the township that its pre-eminence as a seaport should 
be maintained, and that the mail service should be effec- 
tive and popular. I do not wish to say one word against 
the port of Dublin ; on tho contrary, we should all wish 
to see it more flourishing than it is. But Dublin is 
essentially a tidal port, and tidal ports labour under 
peculiar disadvantages. Whatever may be said with re- 
spect to ordinary shipping traffic, it is beyond all dispute 
that for the purposes of a first-rate mail and passenger 
service, at once regular and punctual, a tidal port is per- 
fectly useless. For a. service of tliis description the 
“point of touch” must possess a harbour accessible at 
all times and tides, with safe entrance, and free from fogs. 
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Appendix A. In this respect Kingstown stands without a rival. Kings- 
— town must always remain the mail route, hut what we 
have a right to expect is that, being the best, it should 
also be the popular route. And, furthermore, to take this 
question in its broadest aspect, Ireland is entitled to have 
as good a service on its best route to and from England 
as Scotland has on every route. The strip of sea between 
Carlisle Pier and Holyhead lias a lot to answer for, 1 
know, but I imagine if the ocean conld argue in human 
accents it would have something to say in its own defence. 

Scotland is, happily for itself, independent of mails. 

Its express service leaves the mails far behind. Scotch 
passengers are not dependent on the Post Office, as the 
Irish passengers unfortunately are. I will give you an 
illustration. Take our morning mail from London. This 
is, perhaps, our fastest ttain, for it covers the distance 
between London and Hoiyhend in 6 hours 5 minutes, 
which gives an avenge speed of 43 miles an hour. Tliis 
train carries also the Scotch mails from Euston to Crewe. 

I may also add that Irish passengers by tlie 7.15 arc, ns 
usual, required to travel first or second class, and pay 
“express” fares, while the Scotch travel first and third 
at ordinary fares. This differentiation calls for no com- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Irish mails alone, of all 
the trains in England, are subjected to the anachronism 
of “express" fans. At Crewe the morning mail is 
divided — one- half bending away to Holyhead and the 
other going on to Scotland. The Scotch portion travels 
somewhat slower than the Holyhead section — mastering 
only a fraction over 38 miles an hour. This is due to the 
fact that few Scotch passengers think it worth while 
travelling by this train. Why? Because they can do 
better. They can have a comfortable sleep and leave 
Euston by the 10 a.m. “express.” This train, after 
stopping 20 minutes for lunch at Preston, reaches Edin- 
burgh at 6.30, or exactly 40 minutes after the mail which 
left Loudon two hours and three-quarters before it. Are 
not these figures eloquent enough by themselves? But 
the Scotchman cun go one better than even this. He 
may do ‘ome business before leaving London, and catch 
the 11.30 a.m. corridor train, with first and third-class 
luncheon cars. This train arrives at Edinburgh at 7.55 
in the evening, covering the distance in no less than two 
hours and ten minutes' less time than her Majesty's morn- 
ing mail. Even these excellent services do not touch 
the limit of speed provided by the London and North- 
Western for its Scotch patrons. There is a train which 
leaves Euston at 11.50 at night, which arrives at Edin- 
burgh at 7.50 in the morning — exactly 8 hours, or an 
avenge speed of 50 miles an hour. What is the cause of 
those exceptional facilities granted to Scotland? I am 
far from denying the credit of enterprise to the London 
and North-Western; but I cannot help thinking that, 
with regard to Scotland, their enterprise has been stimu- 
lated to some extent by competition. After you have 
finished perusing the London aud North-Western tables 
for the London and Edinburgh sendee in the London 
“ABO Guide,” look at the top of tho next column, and 
you will find tint exhilarating phrase, “ Another route.” 
This is vid York, and the distance is 395 miles. From 
the tables that follow I find that the Great Northern 
Railway, and its allies on the East Coast route, carry 
their passengers from London to Edinburgh in the mar- 
vellously short time of 7^ hours, or at an average speed of 
52 1-3 miles an hour, being nearly 10 miles an hour faster 
than the Irish Mail. Every train leaving Euston for the 
North lias its duplicate leaving King's Cross at or about 
.he 6am e time. No; I am wrong. There is, at least, 
one conspicuous exception — one Euston departure which 
is ignored by the East Coast authorities. And what 
train do you think it is that is thus marked out for con- 
tempt? Why it is no less a train than the 7.15 a.m., 
carrying her Majesty’s mails to Ireland and the North. 
This brain, the best that can be done for Ireland, is not 
thought worthy of opposition where Scotch traffic conies 
in. There have been reports in the newspapers recently 
that the East Coast Companies are budding engines 
which will do the distance between London and Edin- 
burgh in 7 hours. The acute rivalry which this advance 
will generate is not likely to break out at present. This 
year the competition seems to be turning on the question 
of luxury. During the present lull over the subject of 
speed, therefore, I would ask the London and North- 
Western to turn its attention to Ireland. I had the 
pleasure of meeting the directors the other day, when 
they were over here studying the Irish traffic. I believe 
41iey mean to deal with this mntter, and I would have 
them deal with it in a broad and liberal spirit. It is not 
so very long ago that the Scotch passenger traffic was 
handled pretty much as the Irish traffic is handled to-day. 
TShat lias been the result of the change ? Why, that the 


Scotch passenger traffic has developed to an extent that 
would not have been thought possible a few years ago. 

I believe that Irish traffic is capable of enormous ex- 
pansion. if similarly encouraged. It is only common 
sense that, if competing Companies find it profitable to 
encourage traffic when it is divided between them, surelv 
it is bound to be more profitable when the increase falls 
entirely into the hands of one Company. The profit is 
gained by the increase of traffic at cheap rates, and not 
by running a limited number of carriages at prohibitive 
rates. People will not be forced to travel in a particular 
way. Unless they receive proper facilities for travelling 
they won't, travel at all. And that is just what is appa- 
rent with regard to Irish traffic. 

I think it is our duty more particularly to do our best 
to develop the advantages of the Elingstown route. For 
reasons I have already explained, it must always remain 
the Mail route. It will also maintain its position as the 
safest, the quickest, the best, and, perhaps, even the 
most inexpensive. We hare no reason, to fear its pre- 
eminence if only it gets fair play on the other side. We 
are not asking for anything outrageous. We are not 
asking as much as the Company gives its third-class 
Scotch passengers. A third-class passenger for Scotland 
is earned from London to Carlisle — a distance of 299£ 
(say 300) miles, which is 36 miles farther than from 
London to Holyhead — in a quarter of an hour's less time 
than the fastest Irish mail, and in 22 minutes' less time 
than the 8.20 p.m. down mail from Euston takes to do 
the journey to Holyhead. We don't ask to be carried 
300 miles in 5| hours ; we will be satisfied with 263j> in 
5g. This is the journey between London and Holyhead, 
which at present occupies from 6 hours 5 minutes to 6 
hours 20 minutes. 

I don’t care to follow some critics who attack tlie details 
of the railway company's traffic arrangements. I prefer 
to take my stand on certain broad contrasts, and leave 
the experts to explain the discrepancies. 

Copy of Letter which appeared in the Dublin Newspapers 
of the 8ch August, 1896. 

“POST OFFICE OBSTRUCTION. 

“ TO THE Enrron OP THE ‘ IRISH TOIE5.' 

"Sib, — O f all the postal departments in the world 
(certainly of those of the great nations) the British Post- 
Office is the most inert. It never initiated an improve- 
ment. Whatever advance it has made has been due to 
outside pressure ; and even now it is behind the postal 
departments of France, Germany, and the United States. 
Since the Colonial Office wns awakened the Post Office is 
the last refuge of administrative owls. 

"I have heard the obstinacy and sluggishness of tlie 
Post Office attributed to the spirit of extortion and mono- 
poly which is inherited from the Stuart times, and which 
has never been exorcised. If this be so, then we must 
devoutly pray for the time when some statesman of the 
first rank will condescend to accept the position of Post- 
master-General, and liberate tlie country from the yoke 
of permanent officialism. 

“ In their reply to the Irish deputation last week, the 
Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Walpole exhibited the Post 
Office in its worst but most characteristic light. It was 
practically admitted that the Post Office meant to deprive 
the people of Ireland of the advantages of the acceleration 
of the mails, for which the country is going to pay. What 
was their excuse? The old one — that they could not 
alter their arrangements. This might have been a reason 
for resisting all demands for acceleration, but it is no just.- 
fication for appropriating the benefits of the acceleration 
which has just been obtained. 

“Post Office officials are fond of entrenching themselves 
behind ‘arrangements,’ the details of which are known 
only to themselves. It is only by proceeding cautiously 
thnt they can be dislodged from their cast-iron methods. 
In their reply to tlie Irish deputation the Postmaster- 
General and his subordinate made much of the necessity 
of maintaining connection with the mails from Scotland 
and the North of England. Now, let us examine a 
sample of these connections. Take the night mail from 
Enston. This mail connects at Chester with the mads 
from Scotland and the North of England. 

“ So far ns the north-east of England is concerned, the 
mails are carried by the 5.5 p.m. express from Newcastle, 
which connects at Chester with tlie North Wall boat ex- 
press, on hour and a half before the Irish mail is due- 
As for Manchester and Liverpool, their mails are carried 
by special trains which could be altered at pleasure. B 
driven into a corner tlie officials might fall back on con- 
nections with Lancashire villages, but surely these are 
not to be allowed to thwart the wishes of all Ireland 
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And .is for Leeds and Hull 1 Well, will it be believed 
ihai the train from Leeds which connects with the Irish 
:.i iil is a slow local train, taking over two hours to do the 
distance from Leeds to Manchester, as compared with an 
hour and a quarter occupied by the train connecting with 
the North Wall express. 

"Now for Scotland. The Postmaster-General said 
Ireland could only get its half-hour at the expense of 
Scotland. This is nonsense; but it sounds sufficiently 
plausible to be utilised by the Post Office I The Irish 

mVrlit it -nil .•I.nnmdft at. Chester wit.l, mail vkinl. 


ight mail connects at Chester with the Scotch mail, which 
leaves Edinburgh at 6 o’clock. Now, this particular 
Scotch mail dues not arrive at Euston till 3.50 a.m., thus 
taking nearly ten hours to do a journey which the ex- 
presses cover in from eight to eight and a-half hours. Is 
there no room for acceleration here ? Scotchmen, do not 
wimble themselves about this mail, because they can 
:rave Edinburgh or Glasgow at 10.50 p.in., and reach 
Euston in eight hours and twenty minutes. Taking the 
run from Edinburgh to Crewe by way of comparison, the 
10.50 express accomplishes the distance in one hour and 
thirteen minutes less tune than the mail which the Post- 
master-General would have us believe cannot be accele- 
rated 1 

“I think this will show the value of the objections put 
forward by the permanent officials. I do not say that- 
considerable re-nrrangemeuts may not become necessary : 
but if we were to give way to the permanent officials there 
would be no progress at all. The fact is they will not 
alter their arrangements until they are compelled to do so 
by public opinion, and Ireland now relies on her Parlia- 
mentary representatives to give the Government no peace 
until the country gets its due. 

Yours, &e., 

"A. S. FlNDLATEU.’’ 


Copy of Letter written by Mr. Findlater to each of the 
Irish Members of Parliament. 

“ Alexander Findlater and Co., 


on the part of the Executive that the advantage of accele- .AppendlxA 
rating the mails should be given to the people of Ireland. — 
This was the object of our agitation, and this, I venture 
to say, was the intention ot the Legislature when they 
voted an additional grant towards the mail service. 

‘•But for timely intervention the boasted acceleration 
of the mails would have been only a sham. Despite the 
promises of successive Governments, the Post Office— that 
is to say, the Permanent Secretary, Mr. Walpole — acting 
through the Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Hanbury, had 
quietly ignored Governmental undertakings and public 
claims which Lord Uadogan justly describes as ' unanswer- 
able, ’ and arranged a time-table’ which practically robbed 
the people of Ireland of the whole fruits of their agitation. 

“For what were the claims of Ireland to be sacrificed ? 

N ot for the oenefit of the predominant partner.’ because, 
as Lord Cadogan points out, England is not greatly affected 
by the question of the Irish mails. It would scorn that this 
heavy expenditure of public money was to result in nothing 
more than effecting certain petty economies in Post Office 
management. An hour gained for ‘sorting,’ meant the 
employment of fewer sorters, and true to their traditional 
penny-wise policy the Post Office declined to look beyond 
this. 

“ T JL vard ? deputation of the Chambers of Commerce, 

Mr. Walpoie adopted the attitude of the immortal Mr. 

Jorkins. It was not he — the Post Office, of course, were 
fun oi goodwill towards Ireland— it was the inexorable 
Bpenlow who stood in the way of popular demands. But 
Spenlow— -that is, Lord Stalbridge — gave his partner 
away, and declared that the London and North Western 
railway Company had never been asked, but. if asked, 
were ready ami willing to accede to public requirements. 

" In the presence of such wonderful unanimity it would 
be indelicate to further insist on our claims. They are ad- 
hv^l • wy we J“7® only to keep an eye on the methods 


even when the mads question is settled on our 
lines. it by no means follows that Ireland will be satisfied. 


"Dublin, Slh Avgust, 1896 

" ACCELERATION OF THE IRISH MAILS. 

" Dear Sm, 

"Sir John Gorst, in his replies to Sir Thomas Es- 
monds and Mr. William Field last night, gives an excuse 
for the action, or rather inaction, of the Post Office Au- 
thorities — that on the 16th November, 1894, the Post- 
master-General explained the difficulties and impossibi- 
lities for getting an hour’s earlier arrival in Dublin in 
consequence of the Scotch connection. 

“It does not appear on his own showing that anything 
was said about the day service. 

t i what lla PP ened “t the interview to which Sir 
John Gorst refers, the public have nothing to do ; it was a 
private hole-and-corner business. 

On the 16th November. 1894, three gentlemen, repre- 
senting the Dublin, Cork, and Belfast Chambers of Com- 
merce, waited on the Postmaster-General. The meeting 
vras held in camera, the Press being rigidly excluded, 
■torn that day to this there has never been an authentic 
report of what took place on the occasion. 

“Seme time after the deputation, the various Chambers 
of Commerce received reports from their representatives 
the general purport of which was, that the Post Office 
Authorities had decided not to accept any proposal made 
for acceleration at all Obviously, it was then premature 
to consider details. 

“ The Irish Members then took the matter up, with 
tlie result that m about six months' time the Government 
announced they had agreed to the acceleration. The ad- 
vantage of that acceleration is now, however, to be denied 
to Ireland. 

Ifc ia absurd now to hark back to remarks made in 
P 1 ?,™ 10 t! \e Postmaster-General to a deputation which 
taUed altugetiier to make any impression on his mind at 


Ireland is, and I hope always will be, saturated bv a 
healthy spirit of discontent Discontent is the mother of 
progress. While active onm.rrh u . 


While active enough in some directions, the 
Irish people nave shown a discreditable apathy with regard 
to their communications with the outer world. In “this 
matter they have certainly not been alive to their own 
interests. 


... 1 } !? vc several occasions lately compared the splen- 
did railway facilities bestowed on Scotland with the con- 
temptible services Ireland has to put up with. What is 
the. result of tins ? Why, that Scotland, to the extremes! 
kmita of her Highlands and her islands, is at this moment 
crammed with tourists, from the noble and wealthy deer- 
stalker to the London clerk, who for £2 19s. can travel to 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and back, a distance of between 
A<i00 and 1,300 miles, for the most part with such luxuri- 
° U f. ® cccssonca n » corridor trains and dining ears. 

“ p *" c enger traffic follows the line of least resistance. 


rs faithfully, 

“A. S. Fixdlateb. 


" Souse of Commons, 
“ London.” 


Copy of a Letter which appeared in the Irish Times, 15th 
September, 1896. 

“ Primrose Hill, 

"Kingstown, September 14th, 1896. 

„ “ the MAILS' ACCELERATION. 


The speech of the Lord Lieutenant at the launch of 
the Leinster, on Saturday deserves to be recorded in 
everyone s memory. It is an unequivocal acknowledgment 


— . - ullC i eu> tnere xne puunc wui 

go. It matters little what inducements are promised at the 
end of the journey if the journey itself is costly or uncom- 
fortable. The Great; Eastern Company of England has 
persuaded Londoners to flock to the mean fishing villages 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, to the detriment of more preten- 
tious watering-places, simply by offering a cheap and 
speedy train service. So long, then, as the Irish services 
are hampered by obsolete restrictions and burdened bv 
antiquated charges, it is hopeless asking the English 
tourist to show us the colour of his money. 

“ The English travelling public have educated the rail- 
way companies into providing a luxurious third-class ser- 
vice. In fact, third-class on the English railways no longer 
exist except in price. The third has taken the place of 
the second, and 93 per cent, of the passengers travel by 
that class. If Ireland hopes to attract that 93 per cent., 
it is clear she can only do so by providing them with the 
travelling facilities they are accustomed to. 

“ How long are the Irish mail services to be restricted 
to first and second-class 1 Tlie stereotyped reply to all 
complaints on this head is that the Irish mail trains arc 
too heavy already, and that third-class passengers could 
not be carried. What nonsense I Granted that this 
official explanation might apply to the night mails (wliich 
I certainly do not admit), what about the day mails 1 Why 
these trains are at this moment actually carrying third- 
class passengers between London and Chester and rice 
versa. I had an object-lesson on Saturday in the differen- 
tial treatment of passengers by the London and North- 
IV extern Company. At Chester station I witnessed the 
arrival of the 7.15 down mail from Euston. It brought 
along with it a considerable number of third-class passen- 
gera. Up to Crewe it carried the Scotch mails with first 
and thud-class passengers at ordinary fares. At Crewe 
fresh third-class carriages were added in order to acccm- 
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COMMITTEE ON IBISH DAY MAILS: 


Appendix A. modatc passengers fur Chester, Birkenhead, and else- 

where. At Chester, further shunting operations took 

place, which resulted in adding several composite carriages 
to the mail for Holyhead. Among these composite car- 
riages were several third-class compartments. Will it be 
believed that these compartments were absolutely locked 
up, the company preferring to haul them empty to Holy- 
head rather than give Irish travellers the facilities which 
are conceded on every other line in Great Britain. 

" What I want to know is — what right have passengers 
from Scotland and the North of England to travel third- 
class by our mail trains when honest Irishmen (who have 
■'lot too much money to spend) are mulcted in first and 
^cond-class express fares? 

•‘Admitted that the Holyhead-Kingstown route must 
submit to certain limitations on account of the mails, is 
that any reason why we should not exploit its manifold 
advantages? We have insisted, and we intend to insist, 

•on a later departure of the mails, not only to facilitate 
correspondence with the other side, but also to adapt the 
route to public convenience. 

"It may be said in this connection that there is no 
third-class accommodation on the mail boats. True ; hut 
there is plenty of second, and I maintain that there are 
many people in England who, t hough resolved to pay no 
more than third-class fares by rail, would willingly pay 
a few shillings extra to enjoy superior accommodation at 
sen, or even to travel by a crack steamer. 

“A combined third and second-class service of this 
description by the mail route would meet a decided want. 

It would provide a cheap and comfortable service without 
which the' Englishman of to-day won’t travel. Moreover, 
it disposes of the harvestman and the cattle drover, who 
are so much objected to on the cheap routes. These are 
elements which cannot be eliminated from Irish third-class 
traffic, but they might ue avoided by the plan I suggest. 

“ Yours, &c., 

“A. S. Fevdiateb.” 

Copy of letters to the " Daily Independent” 

Sm, — It must be obvious to everyone that the recently 
improved services between Ireland and En gl a nd, both by 
Kingstown and North Wall, will remain incomplete so 
long as the morning Mail continues in its present unsatis- 
factory condition. Our grievance in this respect has never 
been denied even by Mr. Spencer Walpole. 

In response to the statements of the Irish public, the 
Post Office authorities hare put forward two objections to 
improvement — (1) expense ; (2) difficulties in making con- 
nections. 

They have not furnished any particulars respecting these 
objections. It may ho doubted whether the morning 
Mails can be considered at all expensive so far as Ireland 
is concerned, seeing that the money voted for an Irish 
Mail has long been employed for the conveyance of the 
English West Coast and Scotch Mails ; and if they were 
costly, it is difficult to see how they could be made more 
expensive by rendering them useful to the travelling public 
ana, therefore, more remunerative to the parties concerned 
in running them. 

‘‘With regard to connections, some light is thrown upon 
this question by the time-tables of the Company. The 
L. and N. W. through tables show three long lines of com- 
munication in connection with the Irish Mail train- The 
first of these, reckoning from London, is the connection 
at Crewe with the ramifications of the Great Western Rail- 
way throughout South Wales and the West and South- 
West of England. The second and third connect at either 
Chester or Crewe with lines to Scotland and to the North- 
Eastern district of England. 

‘‘Now, what do these connections amount to when 
closely examined ? Take the down morning Mail leaving 
Euston at 7.15. In order to catch this train a passenger 
would have to leave the greater portion of the Great 
Western district at various hours the night before. He 
would then have to catch the Severn Tunnel express 
leaving Bristol at 1.5 a.m., and arrive at Crewe at a 
quarter to five in the morning, in time to connect not 
merely with the Irish day Mail, but with the Scotch sleep- 
ing car express leaving Euston at midnight. Clearly, 
passengers who have already to wait five hours would not 
be greatly inconvenienced by laving an extra hour or so 
in bed. 

“ With regard to the lines to Carlisle and Scotland on 
the one hand, and Leeds, York, and Newcastle on the 
other, it can scarcely he said that there are any connec- 
tions at all. Glasgow and Newcastle are no better situated 
than Exeter and Plymouth, In order to catch the Irish 
day Mail to Dublin, a passenger would have to leave Glas- 


gow at 10 45 the night before, and Newcastle-on-Tyne at 
1.50 in the morning. 

•• Connections with the Irish down morning Mail are not 
possible in these directions farther than Carlisle, to the 
North, and Hull to the East, and in neither ease would 
these suffer by retarding the departure of the train from 
London. 

•• So much for the down Mail The up morning Mail is 
not so easy, but is not difficult, to deal with. Taking th 
connections in the same order as before, I find there is a 
margin of over two hours at Crewe between the arrival 
of the Mail from Dublin at 1.58 p.m. and the departui. 
of the Severn Tunnel express at 4.5. With regard to the 
North-East of England, a connection is made at Man- 
chester, via Chester, with the 3 p.m. express from Liver- 
pool to Newcastle. At present there is a half-hour's mai- 
gin between the trains at Manchester, and as there is a:i 
equally good tram to the North-East at four o'clock, and 
several others later, there ought to be no difficulty iu 
arranging communications in this direction. There re- 
mains now the connection with Carlisle and Scotland. 

•• Much has been made ol the value and convenience of 
connecting with the train which leaves Crewe for Scotland 
at 2 p.m. Now, what is this train? One would think it 
was an up-to-date ‘ Flying Scotchman.’ It is nothing 
whatever of the sort. In point of fact, it is not a Scotch 
express at all, in the generally understood sense of that 
term. Under the name of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Express, it leaves Euston ten minutes after the 10 a. m. 
‘Flying Scotchman,' and carries with it a number of 
through carriages to various towns in the North. It travel* 
at Express speed to Crewe, where it sheds its Liverpool 
and Manchester sections. A new train then appears to bo 
made up. which travels at a leisurely pace northwards, and 
stops at Glasgow and Edinburgh. It will be seen that this 
tram does not serve the through lines of Scotland. 

" Now, at this hour of the afternoon there is no paucity 
of trains between London and the North, and it ought 
not to be beyond the ingenuity of the authorities to arrange 
an equally effective connection an hour or so later in the 
day. For example, there is a 1 Liverpool Express ’ arriv- 
ing at Crewe from London at 3.44 p.m. From Crewe 
trains are despatched in connection with this Express iu 
all directions, one going as far North as Preston, Blackpool, 
and Fleetwood. Now, why should the extension of these 
two Lancashire Expresses not be reversed ? Whv should 
not the train to Edinburgh and Glasgow leave Crewe in 
connection with the 0.44, und the extension with the two 
o'clock train stop at Preston and Fleetwood ? Or, if the 
worst came to tlie worst, why should not the passengers 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow do as the passengers to the 
North of Scotland have to do, viz. : — travel by.a Inter train, 
say, the "Corridor and Dining Saloon Express,” leaving 
Crewe at 5.20 ? The delay would be made up by tbe later 
hour of departure from Dublin and the greater speed and 
comfort in travelling. 

But, even if there was a slight advantage, surely the 
relatively unimportant traffic between Dublin and the tW'i 
chief cities of Scotland ought not to be allowed to cripple 
a valuable service between Ireland and the rest of the 
world. 

London is the chief object of Irish traffic, and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the early departure and arrival 
of the day Mails there benefits nobody but the Post Office, 
which is thereby enabled to effect some small economies 
in the matter of sorting. 

I have taken no note of Birmingham and Liverpool. The 
former can hardly be said to he off the main line, and 
communications are so frequent and varied with both that 
the timing of the Irish Mail can have little effect upon 
them. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“A. S. FnronaTim.” 

“June 2nd, 1897.” 

‘‘Dear, Sir, — I n continuation of my letter, which ap- 
peared in to-day's ‘Daily Independent,’ Mr. Hanbury 
sbates that a sum of £5,000 a year would be required to 
carry out the acceleration of the morning Mails on the lines 
I pointed out, viz. : — that tne Mail trains should start from 
Euston at 8.30 a.m., and from, Westlandrow at 8 o'clock, 
arriving at their respective destinations at about the same 
time as they did prior to April 1st, 1897. It is manifest 
that in a matter of such magnitude a trifling sum of £5,000 
should not stand in the way of carrying out what is a much- 
needed reform. Onr representatives in Parliament should 
fight the battle out for Ireland. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“A. S. FDfDLATEB." 

J une 3rd, 1897.” 
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Copy of letter from the Earl of Rathdonnell to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee. 

“ Drumcar, 

“ Dimleer. 

“Ireland. 

“ January 12H, 1898. 

Deah Sm, 

“ I received your telegram this evening on my return 
home, too late to answer by telegraph. 

•• I am sorry to say I cannot attend before your Com- 
mittee to-morrow, as I cannot go np to Dublin. 

•• Tlie only evidence that I could give before your Com- 
mittee is. tiiat should the day Mails from London arrive 
in Dublin at a later hour than they do at present, many 
people would be put to great inconvenience. 

'■ At present the day Mail Service connects with the 
trains leaving Dublin between 5 and 6, which is a great 


convenience for all who wish to travel into the interior of Appendix B. 
Ireland, and to Belfast. And I would urge the Committee 
to keep this in mind when contemplating a later start from 
London. 

“ Should the day Mail mbs this connection, many people 
would have to remain in Dublin, or arrive at their destina- 
tion very late at night, or in the early hours of the follow- 
ing morning. 

“Were I to be present at the meeting of your Com- 
mittee, I do not think I could say more tlian I have written 
in this letter, which perhatjs you would be good enough to 
lay before your Committee. 

Tour obedient servant, 

“ Rathdoxnell.” 

“ Henry Higgs, Esq., 

"Secretary, Day Mail Committee.” 


APPENDIX C. 


Copy of letter from tho General Manager London and 
North Western Railway to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

“ Loudon and North Western Railway. 

London, .S'. 11% blh April , 1898. 

“ My Dear Sir, 

“ Iu answer to your further inquiry, if the departure 
at 7 a.ra. from Eustcni T suggested at my last interview 
with the Irish Day Mails Committee is too early for the 
postal requirements, it might be arranged to adopt 7.10 
a.m., but the arrivals at places north of Crewe would 
have to lie slightly later, perhaps by ten minutes, than 
the arrivals by the train at. present leaving at 7.15 a-m. 
The Company would, however, in the event of this 
arrangement being adopted endeavour to approximate 
to the present arrivals as far as practicable in working 
out the scheme, but the existing 7.30 a.m. train, which 


would form the altered service, is a great public con- Appendix c. 
venience, and tho Company desire to avoid curtailing — 
this consistently with the maintenance of the earlier 
arrival at destinations that nuiy l>e desired for postal 
purposes. 

It must he understood that the intermediate stoppages 
and the speed of the train would not be under the con- 
trol of the Postmaster-General, but I should be prepared 
to recommend that the time of departure from London 
and the arrival at the principal places north of Crewe 
should not be altered by the Company without three 
months’ notice being given. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

(signed) “ F. Harrison. 

“ Thomas Robertson, Esq., 

“Irish Board of Works, 

“ Dublin.” 


APPENDIX D. 


Copy of letter from the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
’ Company to the Chairman of the Committee. 

“ 15 Eden Quay, Dublin, 

“ 9fA May, 1898. 

“ Acceleration of Mai l s . 

“Dear Sir, 

“ In reply to your letter of 7th instant, I beg to say 
that the time for up day mail sea service train to train 
can be shortened by the same amount of time as the 


down mail sea service, viz., 10 minutes, so that the time Appccillj; D 
for the up clay mail sea service can he reduced from ~ — 

3 hours and 32 minutes to 3 horns and 17 minutes, but 
all contract conditions to remain ns at present. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
(signed) “ William R. Lee. 

Secretary 

“ Thomas Robertson, Es«j., 

11 Chairman, Board of Public Works." 
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AUSTIN, Mr. H. W., Surveyor’s Clerk, Midland Dis- 
trict, Dublin : 

Effect of proposed alteration of mails as regards 
Midland District of Ireland, 383-104. 


BABCOCK, Mr. J. C., Controller, London Postal 
Service : 

Later- departure of mail from Loudon would be of prac- 
tically no advantage to London letters for Ireland, 
1112, or to provincial letters, 1113, but might be to 
Continental letters when they reach London late, 
1114. Could not receive mails from Ireland later 
than at present without delay, 1117-1121. No 
room for additional sorters, 111S. 7.30 a.m. 

departure from Easton would delay letters for 
English provinces and Scotland, 1122-1125. No 
more sorting could be done in the train, 1149- 
1150. Irish letters could not he sorted last, 1163, 
1168-1174. 

Continental mail due at General Post Office, 5.40 
a.m., 2015. Train constantly late, 2025, on an 
average 25 minutes, 2027. This prevents catching 
7 a.m. train at Euston, 2034. More sorting 
between Dover and London impracticable, 2052- 
2084, without more space and staff, 2084-2085, 
2118-2120. Sorting on boat between Calais and 
Dover might be effective, 2154-2155. Either 
experiment would be expensive, 2202-2203. 


BARCROFT, Mr. H., and MARTIN, Mr. D., Newry 
Chamber of Commerce : 

Want mail from Newry to run straight through, 
leaving Kingstown about 5.35 am., and mail from 
London to start about 8 a.ni.; Dublin ought not 
to be exclusively considered, 1422. Later depar- 
ture from Dublin for North immaterial so long 
as connection with Scotch boat from Belfast 
ensured, 1423. Tourists’ point of view not con- 
sidered, 1424-1430. 

BARNARD, Mr. T. P., Surveyor, Northern District, 
Ireland : 

Effect of proposed changes on his district, 405-435. 
BIGGER, Mr. J. E., and MEE, Mr. W. H., Londonderry 
Chamber of Commerce : 

Want accelerated service with delivery in London 
about 2 pun., 1326. No great advantage in later 
departure from London ; Dublin should not stand 
in the way, 1331. Londonderry has already good 
service to London viff Larne at 2.50 pun., 1371-7. 

BURNS, Hon. J. C., of Messrs. G. and J. Burns, 

Glasgow : 

Difficult for Messrs. Burns’ boats to connect with 
later train than 9 p.m. at Belfast without losing 
important connections at Glasgow, 1765-1833. 

COGLAN, Mr. J. (See PIM, Mr. V. W.) 

COLHOUN, Mr. R. G-, Manager Great Southern and 
Western Railway : 

Train will be run from Kingsbridge to Cork about 
6.15 p.m. to take passengers through from England, 
763-809. Tourist fares, 819-827. Difference in 
fares via Kingstown and via North Wall, 833-863. 
Dining cars, hotels, Ac., 884-883. 

COURT, Mr. C. S., Surveyor, North Wales District : 
7.30 a.m. train from Euston would mean delay to 
18,000 letters a week in North Wales, 1541*- 
1552*. Disadvantage not serious if 7.15 a.m. be 
maintained to Crewe, 1553*-1577* 

GEOGHEGAN, Mr. W. P.: 

Recent alterations have delayed delivery of Irish 
provincial mails at Blaekrock and Kingstown, 
1313-1325. 


GREEN, Mr. W. T._ — continued. 

Morning train delayed through backing into 
Kingsbridge, 130. Disadvantages of change pro- 
posed bv Dublin, 143. Mail ought not to lie 
sacrificed to tourists, 215. 

GREY, Mr. D., C. E., Engineer Board of Public Works : 
Present pier at Kingstown not long enough Im- 
proper train services to boats. Improvements 
contemplated, 1573*-1586* 

HARRISON, Mr. Frederick, General Manager London 
and North-Western Railway : 

Cost of proposed alteration (16,627/.), 1534-1548, 
1709. Speed of trains, 1549-1354. English and 
Scotch traffic in Irish Mails, 1555, 1575, 1979. 
Power of terminating contract, 1576-4596, 1927- 
1936. Proposed alterations described, 1397. 
Travellers prefer mail train, 1602. Rates, 1605- 
1621. Additional train a waste of money, 1623, 
1689, 1723-1725. Company has stimulated tourist 
traffic to Ireland. Expenditure at Holyhead and 
Dublin, and on new boats, 1624-1627. Tourists 
object to early departures, 1623-1630, 1678-1681, 
1915, 1960-1988. Cost of proposed alterations, 
including branch services, 1637. 7.15 a.m. depar- 
ture from London convenient for Midlands, 1677. 
Coiujiany would try experiment of later tourist 
train leaving mails untouched, 1723-1725, 1936. 
Could not lease a train to Post Office, 1734-1747, 
1916-1926. 

History of London and North Western Railway 
Company’s relations with Post Office, 1834 ; and 
of tourist facilities, 1835-1847. Fares, 1847-1865, 
1877-1914. Cost of running trains, 1865-1876. 
Objections to two boats leaving Holyhead at same 
time, 1969-1970. 

Post Office might use present 7.30 a.m. train from 
Euston to Crewe, and alter hour of Irish mail to 
8.30 a.m,, 2001-2004. 7.30 train not to be under 
Post Office control, 2003-2011. Cost of modified 
service 6,500/., 2012-2014. 

KILMOREY, Earl of, HP. : 

Objects to any change which would imperil connec- 
tion with 5.30 p.m. train from Dublin to the 
North, 1084-1107. 

MARTIN, Mr. D. ( See BARCROFT, Mr. H.) 

MEE, Mr. W. H. (See BIGGER, Mr. J. E.) 

MOONEY, Mr. J., Dublin Chamber of Commerce : 
Early evening delivery of English letters in Dublin 
of little advantage, 94*, 108-118. Day Mail Train 
should be accelerated now faster boats have been 
built, 122. Later departure from London would 
admit of new connections, e.g. from Newcastle, 
128-129* 

OAKESHOTT, Mr. G. A., Secretary’s Office, General 
Post Office, London : 

Effect of 30 minutes later departure of Day Mails 
from Dublin upon letters for Liverpool, 436-44”, 
Manchester, 448, Birmingham and Wales, 449. 
North of England and Scotland, 450—154. Proposal 
disadvantageous to Post Office service, 455. Effect 
of 7.30 a.m. departure from London, 456-466. 
7.15 a.m. train unnecessary beyond Crewe, 467. 
Cost of new train to Crewe probably 5,000/. a year, 
468. Cost of half hour’s acceleration probably 
3,000/. This alteration also disadvantageous to 
Post Office, 473-474. Effect of new 8.30 a.m. 
train, 476-504. Post Office not concerned with 
passenger traffic, 510-524. Control would mean 
increased subsidies, 625. Contracts practically 
cannot he altered till 1900 ; 532-548 { see also 
1990-2000). No power to fine mail trains, 581- 


GREEN, Mr. W. T., ex-President Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cork : 

Dublin view opposed to Cork and rest of Ireland. 
Mail should leave Dublin at 3 aun., giving through 
service from provinces. At one time Dublin 
Chamber agreed to support 4 a.m. departure. 
Return mail Bliould reach Kingstown by 5 p.m. 


ooo. . . 

To sort, letters from Ireland for England in train 
would need whole train of sorters, 1530-1540. 


PIM, Mr. F. W., Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford Railway: 
Proposed change advantageous to their service, 1-1L 
Tourist fares and facilities, 1215-1220. Through 
services, 1221-1255. Breakfast cars, 1256-1267. 
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f’l M. Mr. T.. Dublin Cffianiher of LVimmcrco : 

'J'liiin- -liunlfl leave Euston and Kingstown at 
i a. in. and gain an hour en route, 77. Later 
di-juirtun- from London mure ini] mrtant than from 
Dublin 77* Would put. tip with any consequent 
delay of letters, SO. Dejautui'C at 8.30 late 
enough, 88. Tourist traffic from London would 
benefit. SO ; and Irish members of J’arliaincnl, 
04.* ^1 hi I fares should not be higher than North 
Western fares, 94.* 

I’LEWS, Mr. H., Manager, Great Northern Railway of 
Ireland : 

Great Northern 5.30 p.m., mail connects with Scotch 
steamer at Belfast, and to arrive there at 9 must 
leavc_ Dublin before fi p.m., 884-886. Present 
margin in Dublin about 13 minutes to spare, 896. 
Difficult to gain any time in speed, 914. Later 
departure of Belfast boat would get over railway 
difficulty, 923. Tourist fares and facilities, 925. 
Hotels, 926. Through bookings, 930-934. Fares 
via Kingstown and via North Wall, 927-967. 
Dining cars, 987-993. Through carriages from 
Kingstown, 994-998. 

I'OTTEIL Mr. !•'. 1*. E, Editor of “Skibl.erccn Eagle 

IVoscut mail service to and from S.W". Ireland 
defective, fiflO -10-13. A Tail boat should start from 
Kingstown at 3 a.m., 1030-1038. Suggests 
departure from Dublin, 7 a.in., arrival in Cork 
1 2.30 or 1 a.in., and up- train from Cork, accelerated 
1 hour, to leave Kingstown at 4 a.m., 1193. 

QUIRIvE, Mr. W. P., Controller of Sorting Office, 
Dublin. 

Effect on Dublin of recent acceleration of night 
mails, 224-240. Effect of later day mails on 
correspondence from England, 241-382. Would 
cost 1,113/. a year to avoid delay in Dublin, 340- 
356. 

SALISBURY, Mr. I'., Postmaster and Surveyor, 
Liverpool : 

Later departure of Irish and Welsh letters from 
Liverpool, would he of partial advantage, 1.442- 
1 448. Later arrival of morning trains fr< im Euston 
would delay many important letters, 1449-1455. 
Later departure from Dublin would also cause 


SALISBURY, Mr. V ; -rr,ntni„ f ,l. 

great inconvenience, 1456-1462. Some time could 
be saved by sorting in train, 1487-1496, and bv 
special delivery if ex] tense were incurred, 1497 8. 
Sorting in train for all towns impossible, 1499- 
1509, 1321-1529. 

SAUNDERS, Mr. Li. 1’., Shannon Development Com- 
pany : 

Present mail trains too early for tourists, 707-710, 
741. Desirable to develop the country by offering 
facilities for travel, 711-762. 

TATLOW, Mr. J., Manager, Great Western Railway of 
Ireland : 

Proposed change would break connection with two 
trains to Longford and Kingscourt, but not with 
Galway mails, 1045-1048. Tourist fares and 
facilities, 1054-1083. 

VAUGHAN, Mr. F., Manager, Waterford and Limerick 
Railway. 

Will run a connecting train to Lhuerick if proposals 
are adopted, 1378-1382, and maintain connection 
to south, 1390. Tourist facilities and fares, 1393- 
1421. 

WATSON, Mr. El ward, City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company : 

Company already contributes to Government 2,000/. 
a year out of traffic receipts, I. Anticipated 
present proposal when tendering for contract 2, 
593-597. Difficulty with London and North 
Western Railway as to interchange of tickets. 
Fares higher via Kingstown than via North Wall, 
apart from sea fares, 5-23, 36-37, 629-676. More 
tourists would come to Ireland, if day mails 
started later, 23, 66-69. Effect oil Dublin letters 
inconsiderable. Present delivery after office 
hours, 24-28. Terms of present contract, 29-65. 
Service leaving each end at 9 a.m., would be 
too late, 74-76. 

Through carriages from Kingstown desirable by 
day mail, 592. Accommodation for sorting parcels 
or packets, 59S-602. Arrivals of Stranraer mail 
at Belfast, .July to December, 1897, 612. Mode of 
transferring mails at Kingstown, 681-692. 
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